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National Inquest 
HIS week’s great debate in the House of Commons tive. Against them was a coruscation of invective—Mr 


has indeed turned out to be a national inquest. It 
seems likely to have done what even a week ago was incon- 
ceivable; it has brought Mr Chamberlain’s Government 
down. Never can there have been a clearer demonstration 
that the House of Commons is ultimately sovereign in 
Britain or that sincere oratory is still the most potent 
democratic weapon. The Government went into the debate 
on Tuesday afternoon confident and secure; they emerged 
on Wednesday night shaken to their roots. 

The verdict followed the merits of the debate. The 
attack was brilliant, insistent, unanswerable; it came from 
every quarter. The defence was lame and apologetic. The 
Prime Minister’s speech was itself the clearest revelation 
of his greatest weakness: his inability to see that sincerity 
and devotion to duty—two qualities that nobody would wish 
to deny him—are not in themselves enough. He appealed 
for unity in the face of danger—without a shadow of 
realisation that he has made himself an obstacle to unity. 
He declared that the public did not appreciate the magni- 
tude of the emergency—when the burden of the public’s 
complaint against him is that he himself has refused to 
act with the vigour that is called for by the urgency of 
the peril we are in. Mr Chamberlain has many great 
qualities, which will be fully recorded in the history of 
England; but democratic leadership is not among them. 

The other spokesmen for the Government were hardly 
more convincing. Mr Stanley and Sir Samuel Hoare could 
not rise above the departmental and Mr Winston Churchill 
added to the evidence for the prosecution on the major 
issue by defending it on the minor, since the reason he 
gave for the Norwegian disaster was the failure in times 
past to maintain air parity, a failure of which he himself 
has been the sternest critic. Back-benchers in support of 
the Government were few and their interventions ineffec- 


Attlee and Mr Morrison from the Labour Party, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair from the Liberals, Mr Amery, Mr 
Duff Cooper, Lord Winterton from the Conservative 
benches. But by common consent the two outstanding 
speeches were from Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, 
who told how he had offered to take Trondheim and been 
rebuffed, and from Mr Lloyd George, whose wholly de- 
vastating speech ended with the blunt statement that Mr 
Chamberlain owed the country the sacrifice of resigning. 
Plain speech, such as this and Mr Amery’s quotation from 
Cromwell (“in the name of God, go”’), is very rarely 
heard in Parliament. To survive an attack such as this, a 
Government needs a large and freely-given majority. But 
it could only muster a majority of 81; 42 nominal sup- 
porters voted with the Opposition, more than 100 
abstained, and many of those who gave their votes to Mr 
Chamberlain did so with the most obvious reluctance. 
The cause of this most unexpected defeat was not 
primarily the events in Norway. Indeed, the debate contri- 
buted little save corroborative detail to the public’s know- 
ledge of that ill-fated campaign. There was little criticism 
either of the decision to go to Norway’s help or of the 
decision to withdraw the Allied troops when their position 
was seen to be hopeless. The mystery of the naval attack 
on Trondheim is still unresolved. We know that it was 
planned, and then abandoned when it was thought that the 
military attack had a greater prospect of success; but it is 
still to be explained why such a disastrous error of judg- 
ment was made, or why the plan was not taken up again 
when the military attack ended in failure. But the cam- 
paign in Norway was only the match to the train of dis- 
satisfaction with the general conduct of the war by the 
present Cabinet. The main theme of the debate was the 
need for vigour, for foresight in laying plans and 
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ruthlessness in carrying them out, for imagination, for 
courage—the heads of the indictment have been drawn up 
so often in The Economist that it is unnecessary to recall 
them. With the most brutal frankness, the House of Com- 
mons told Mr Neville Chamberlain, Sir John Simon and 
Sir Samuel Hoare that it did not believe in their capacity 
to win the war. 

What now? Mr Chamberlain has, it appears, promised a 
radical reconstruction of the Government, and nothing that 
did not include his Conservative opponents and the Labour 
and Liberal Parties will meet the needs of the moment. But 
after the bitter things that have been said this week, it is 
inconceivable that any of these would take office under 
Mr Chamberlain. So his resignation seems most probable, 
and some one else must be left to build a truly national 
administration. Who that will be, we do not yet know; 
but it is clear, when it comes to the point, that the argu- 
ment, so often repeated in recent months by apologetic 
Conservatives, that there is no alternative to Mr Chamber- 
lain is simply not true. Mr Churchill, Lord Halifax or 
Mr Eden from the Government, Mr Amery from the rebels, 
Mr Lloyd George, Mr Morrison, Mr Attlee from the Op- 
position—no one of these may be a perfect Prime Minister, 


The Lesson 


HE immediate and obvious losses of the Norwegian 
campaign are serious enough. The Baltic is closed 
to us; our trade with the Scandinavian countries will pre- 
sumably come to an end. Sweden, encircled by Germany, 
has, even without an invasion, little alternative but to 
fulfil Germany’s requirements, however drastic. Unless 
we bring the Narvik campaign to a surprisingly successful 
conclusion, Hitler’s chances of getting Swedish iron ore 
have not been materially diminished as a result of his 
adventure. The long coastline of Norway provides innum- 
erable hide-outs for German submarines; the airfields of 
Denmark and Norway offer new bases for an attack upon 
the north of Britain. Even when we set against these dis- 
quieting facts Germany’s own difficulties, the damage to 
her fleet, the usage of war material, the lengthening of her 
front, the addition to her “ empire ” of two more unwilling 
subject peoples, there is still no reason to suppose that 
Hitler is not satisfied with the Norwegian balance sheet or 
that he is unduly worried about having “ missed the bus.” 
The damage done to us by the Norwegian affair is not, 
however, confined to cur commercial and strategic re- 
verses in Scandinavia. There is a general context in which 
the disastrous Norwegian campaign must be set, the con- 
text of European and world opinion. In most countries— 
all of those whose immediate decisions are important— 
nothing is allowed to speak for itself, every important event 
filters its way to the public through a haze of propaganda, 
so much so that the interpretation of events is as important 
as the events themselves. Perhaps we do not sufficiently 
realise the comprehensiveness of Nazi propaganda, its 
adaptability, its drive, its fiendishly accurate flair for 
timing. The Norwegian campaign is a poor advertisement 
for our capacities even as it stands, but we must not 
suppose that it is being allowed simply to stand. Like 
skilful advertisers, the Nazis have been writing us up for 
years. Their word picture of us is already complete. 
Norway has simply been fitted into its appropriate place. 
The view of the Allies which the Nazis are “ selling ” 
to world opinion is designed in the first place to disparage 
our strength. Since Abyssinia, they argue, the West has 
been in steady retreat. Since 1938 the retreat has become 
a rout. Our intervention could not save Czecho-Slovakia; 
our alliance could not save Poland; our offer of help could 
not save Finland; the actual presence of our troops on 
Norwegian soil could not save Norway. How is it, the 
argument continues, that the two richest Empires in the 
world are so strikingly ineffectual in action? Because riches 
are no substitute for energy and virility; because the Allies 
are old races, worn out in the imperial struggles of earlier 
years, decadent empires clinging, without plan or hope of 
development, to the vast resources of which they are no 
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but each one, in present circumstances, can command more 
support than Mr. Chamberlain. 

A change in the Government can hardly fail to be for 
the good. The hour is admittedly grave; but its very 
gravity is an argument for a quick and decisive change, for, 
as an Italian newspaper has observed, “ Mr Chamberlain 
in power is a guarantee that the conduct of the war on the 
British and French side will remain weak, tardy and jp. 
conclusive.” But certain conditions must be fulfilled if the 
full benefit is to be drawn from the opportunity. The new 
Cabinet must, for example, be made up of persons, not of 
party places. The choice of persons implies a choice of 
policies; but their mere enunciation in the Cabinet room 
will not be enough. Swift and thorough execution of policies 
is almost more important than their first adoption. What is 
needed is a new spirit of brisk resolution running through 
the whole machinery of government, penetrating to its 
utmost corners, stinging Whitehall into new activity, goad- 
ing into intelligence the members of all the innumerable 
committees, substituting courage for docility in politicians 
and imaginative vigour for critical detachment in civil 
servants. We desperately need a New Deal of energy and 
courage; pray God we get it. 


of Norway 


longer capable of making effective use. At once grasping 
and cowardly, rich and spent, obstructing others and 
betraying themselves, they wait on the brink of dissolu- 
tion for a coup de grace delivered by the young, rising 
and aggressive nations. 

However little we may recognise this unflattering pic- 
ture, the Nazis have been spreading it for years with that 
energy and insistence we must allow their propaganda. 
Norway is simply added as an embellishment. Our con- 
fident speeches about ridding Norwegian soil within a 
measurable time of “the Nazi pollution” made all the 
more devastating the impression of weakness created by 
our decision to withdraw our troops after a week in the 
fighting line. The tales of our lack of equipment, our 
failure to give the Navy an effective réle in our plans for 
Trondheim, the news that the Norwegians were fighting 
on in the Osterdal while the last Allied troopship sailed 
away from Namsos—all were ably assembled by the Nazis 
to form a devastating chronicle of inefficiency and 
cowardice. Sweden’s bitter comment that small peoples 
from henceforth must depend upon their own strength 
only, and Italy’s ironic amusement at the work of the 
Allied “ amateurs” are two typical reactions to our very 
unsuccessful campaigning. 

We might perhaps have blunted the edge of criticism 
if we could have said that the Norway coup caught us 
before our war machine was properly forged, that our rela- 
tive lack of essential equipment was simply due to Ger- 
many’s long lead in the armaments race, a lead we wert 
steadily overhauling. Unfortunately the Budget, coming in 
the middle of the Norwegian campaign, suggested that 4 
war machine forged at this snail’s pace would continue t0 
be ineffective for many years to come. The Budget played 
fairly and squarely into the hands of the propagandists. 
Here was the richest empire in the world fixing her ex- 
penditure below that of “ starved, encircled” Germany; 
Norway proved that Britain could not fight for victory, 
the Budget that she could not even spend for it. 

The effect on the larger Powers of our failures and of 
the Nazis’ exploitation of them is naturally to make them 
sceptical of our ability to defeat Germany. They have 
therefore to consider what their attitude would be should 
Germany receive the reversion of the Allies’ possessions. 
It is not simply a question of coming to terms with the 
victor. If the terms are concluded early enough in the 
campaign, there is at least a chance of securing some 
share in the redistribution of the spoils. Italy has not yet 
decided on intervention, but since the chief deterrent is 
her anxiety to be certain of a German victory before risk- 
ing war, success in Norway has surely strengthened Ger- 
many’s chances of forcing her in. The same may possibly be 
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true of Spain with terra irredenta in Gibraltar and Tangier. 
If those who interpret Stalin’s German policy as a desire 
to come to terms with the strongest Power in Europe, 
Russia’s neutrality will not become less benevolent to 
Hitler on account of Norway. If, on the contrary, Russia’s 
game is to hold the balance of advantage steady until both 
combatants are exhausted, her recent overtures to Britain 
are a fair commentary on her estimate of the Allies’ com- 
parative strength. 

It is, however, with the smaller Powers that Germany 
can make the most of the Norwegian disaster. The 
example of Norway may have helped them, by their purge 
of Quislings, to ward off one of Germany’s weapons, 
treachery, but the other, the suddenness of the invasion 
and the slowness of the counter-stroke, may well be re- 
peated in every small European country, with the possible 
exception of Holland and Belgium. Germany asks her 
small neighbours why they wish to risk becoming the battle- 
field of a lost cause when a little compliance on this score 
of economics or that score of strategy will give them not 
only peace but security within the German orbit. We may 
protest that such compliance is slavery; they may prefer 
slavery to annihilation. When our Government spokesmen 
complain that our help is ineffectual because we are not 
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called in until after the blow has fallen, the small neutrals 
retort that the complaint does not come well from men 
who bear a heavy responsibility for the destruction of 
collective security. 

The lesson of Norway is obvious and straightforward. 
Since we were outmanceuvred in strategy, surpassed in 
material equipment and driven to withdraw very largely 
because we could not afford to risk a serious dispersal of 
our forces, it follows that no small nation will have par- 
ticular faith in our guarantees until we have achieved a 
more energetic and far-seeing leadership, until we have 
thrown aside our financial cowardice and set ourseives to 
forging a war machine capable of defending not only our 
own but other people’s interests, until we are in a position 
to issue the challenge on whatever field we choose. We have 
to rid ourselves of the complacency and incompetence of 
recent years. We have to realise that offers of help backed 
by a half-hearted and glaringly deficient war effort create 
not confidence but contempt. It is not too late to restore 
our damaged prestige. It is not too late to renew faith in 
our cause. It is not too late to throw off senility, cowardice 
and cupidity and fight in earnest for the defence of free- 
dom and the rule of law. But to do so we need other 
measures and other men. 


Under the Million 


T is striking and melancholy evidence of the difficulty 

that the public mind has in adjusting itself to thinking 
in terms of the war economy that the fall of the unemploy- 
ment total to the lowest figure since 1920 should be greeted 
as if it were an unqualified boon. It is, of course, pleasant 
to know that less than a million people are now idle; it is 
gratifying that the level of activity is rising so rapidly. But 
the speed with which the reserve of employable man-power 
is being exhausted should also be taken as a warning. The 
structure of our social order and of our unemployment in- 
surance system being what they are, a total lack of em- 
ployable labour might well be combined with an unemploy- 
ment register of half a million or even three-quarters of a 
million. At the present rate, then, we are within two months 
of an extreme labour shortage, when, in default of some 
drastic action being taken, it will be impossible to secure 
any further general expansion in the production of arms. 

The fall of the unemployment figure below a million 
should therefore be taken as a sign that we are courting 
disaster if we continue for a day longer with our present 
aimless planlessness in this vital matter of industrial man- 
power. That there would certainly be a very serious 
shortage of industrial man-power in wartime is the most 
obvious prophecy that could have been, and was, made 
years ago. That unless some means were found to relieve 
this shortage all other plans for doubling the war effort 
would come to naught, was no less obvious. That methods 
of increasing the supply of labour—especially of skilled 
labour—cannot be improvised and carried to fruition in a 
day or two is another self-evident fact. Yet with the prob- 
lem, in its acutest form, on top of us, the few little gestures 
towards a solution that have been made are so derisory 
that they look like a bad joke. 

The responsible authorities are not yet even properly 
informed of the dimensions of the problem. There may be 
estimates available of the numbers and varieties of labour 
that will be needed to carry out the various programmes 
of supply. But there is no estimate of where the labour is 
to come from or where it might be looked for. Except for 
the partial and embryonic census that was taken in a hand- 
ful of industries last month, there is not even any precise 
knowledge of the number of people employed. Dilution 
has been put forward as the subject of a series of debates 
between representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
Organisations; but the debaters have been allowed to spend 
their time on such points as the proper rates of pay for 
women. The intake of new workers has so far been negli- 
gible and, if allowance is made for the time necessary to 
train them, they will have no influence at all on the rate 
of output before the autumn at the earliest. As for train- 
ing in general, the position is ludicrous. According to a re- 


cent statement in the German Press, the Nazi Labour Front 
has 16,000 full-time instructors and every factory has its 
quota of trainees. In Great Britain, so far from having 
16,000 instructors, we have less than half that number of 
pupils at the Training Centres. Yet a contrast of this kind 
is apparently not of a nature to shatter the monumental 
calm of the Minister of Labour. 

Meanwhile, the labour market is becoming chaotic. The 
Government has combined with its protestations against 
automatic rises in wage-rates a collection of the most varied 
inducements to employers to offer higher wages. Supply 
contractors are pressed for prompt delivery and they are 
paid on a system which, whatever may be its theory, is 
in fact “cost plus.” What more natural than that they 
should offer ever higher inducements to get labour? Every 
employer knows what is happening as a result; men are 
being tempted away and the labour force is being shifted 
round without any consideration of the relative urgency 
or importance or even skill of different jobs. There is an 
Act on the Statute Book, the Control of Employment Act, 
which was designed specifically to prevent exactly what 
is happening every day in every industrial centre in the 
country; it has remained a dead letter. It is as if we 
organised the army by permitting the colonels of different 
regiments to promise higher pay, or more overtime, in order 
to get recruits—the colonels of battalions in reserve being 
allowed to induce men to leave the firing line. (The meta- 
phor is not so exaggerated; cases have been quoted of 
skilled men in aircraft production or export industry leav- 
ing to undertake less skilled but better paid work in less 
important industries.) The net result of our present lack 
of system is not merely to promote an inefficient and hap- 
hazard distribution of man-power, but to give a powerful 
impetus to the vicious spiral, which the Government, in 
another sphere of its activities, is also urging on through 
its policy of forcing up transport costs. 

The failure to take Trondheim can be dramatised into 
the material for a political crisis. But in the long run the 
failure to organise the supply of industrial man-power is 
much more culpable, and there is no Minister against whom 
the charge of lack of foresight and courage can be more 
forcefully pressed home than Mr Ernest Brown. Two ex- 
cuses are sometimes offered for inaction. One is that noth- 
ing can be done without the trade unions; the other is that 
it is impossible to lay plans for re-training labour while 
there is still a large unemployment register. Both excuses 
are singularly unconvincing. There is no good reason for 
believing that the unions will shirk such an obvious issue 
if it is responsibly and imaginatively put to them and if 
their obvious preoccupations in such matters as collective 
bargaining and post-war demobilisation are met. As for the 
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unemployment register, it is becoming more irrelevant as 
each day passes. The unemployed are within a few weeks 
of ceasing to be a source of additional labour; the man- 
power that the munitions industries need is not to be 
found in sufficient numbers in their ranks. It is the unoccu- 
pied population and those who are now employed in un- 
essential trades who form the raw material for a man- 
power policy, and neither category, in present conditions, 
frequents the employment exchanges. 

The main outlines of the remedy are obvious; the needs 


Publicans and 


os HE proposals I make are to add to the existing 

duties on beer, spirits, tobacco and matches.” Sir 
John Simon’s recourse to drinking and smoking for more 
war revenue was not unexpected; for the tax-gatherer has 
found the habits of publicans and sinners especially lucra- 
tive. Autre temps, autres maeurs. “ They have in England 
no taxes on wines and beer and other necessaries of life, as 
we have in all parts of Italy,” wrote a Venetian Ambas- 
sador regretfully in 1557, and a generation later Queen 
Elizabeth straitly refused to tax beer. “ Peacocks, Hops 
and Heresie came into England at one and the same time,” 
it was commonly said, and the only duties on drink were 
levied on wines from abroad—a Royal right. 

It was the soberer statesmen of the Commonwealth 
period who first tapped the rich stream of revenue from 
alcoholic drinks—6d. a barrel on beer and 2d. a gallon on 
spirits. And the Restoration did not restore the Ambas- 
sador’s envy, tax-free drinking. A beer tax, a malt tax, a 
hops tax, a spirits tax, licence duties—they mounted up for 
two hundred years until, throughout last century, between 
one-third and two-fifths of the entire tax revenue came 
from the trade in liquor. “ Through your agency (the 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue told the 
Brewers’ Society in 1897) I am enabled to extract from 
the pockets of the people a considerable sum of money— 
without their knowing anything about it at all.” 

The people’s pockets have remained open, though the 
share of total tax revenue derived from liquor had fallen 
to a fifth in 1929-30 and a seventh in 1935-36; £100 
millions from liquor taxes and licence duties in 1935 com- 
pared with £10 millions in 1801, £20 millions in 1860, 
£30 millions in 1873 and £40 millions in 1900; a peak of 
£200 millions in 1921; and nearly all (always well over 90 
per cent.) from the sale and manufacture of beer and spirits, 
not wines. It is over two centuries since the Methuen 
Treaty with Portugal shut out the light French wines and 
confined wine-drinking to a “small coterie” of port and 
sherry drinkers. “ After the thunderous heroism of the 
epic Latour 1869 the Margaux of 1871 comes in with the 
dainty sweetness of lyric poetry”: it was an Englishman 
who wrote this tribute to the wines of France; but, as 
Mr George B. Wilson, staunch temperance advocate and 
encyclopedist extraordinaire to the liquor trade,* puts it, 
“the non-illuminati among the coarser palated Northern 
nations have preferred to drink beer and spirits.” The 
quantity of wines imported into England in 1850 was only 
twice the quantity imported in 1700, despite a three-fold 
increase in population. And even in 1935, when the popu- 
lation had gone up sevenfold, barely three times more wine 
was imported than 235 years before. 

In 1800, three-quarters of a proof gallon of spirits per 
head of the population were drunk, less than half a gallon 
of wine and 33 gallons of beer; since then the trend of 
drinking, unlike the course of revenue from drinking, has 
been generally downward. 

It is the marked fall in the consumption per head of 
spirits and beer in the last two generations or so that 


“* “Alcohol and the Nation.” By George B. Wilson. 
Nicholson and Watson. 456 pages. 63s. A remarkable social 


study and compendium of all the facts and figures about the 
history of the trade in liquor, from which the information in this 
article, as necessarily in every such article, is mainly derived. 
With Shakespeare Mr Wilson says “O thou invisible spirit of 
wine, if thou hast no name to be called by, let us call thee devil ’’; 
but he knows all about alcoho! in these islands since JIreland’s 
first usquebaugh. 
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must be surveyed; the men and women must be recruited 
with the vigour that went into Kitchener’s Army twenty- 
five years ago; they must be trained at the public expense 
and every factory in the country must take its share ip 
training them; and they must be used to reinforce the 
productive machine of the country where it is weakest, not 
where the highest wages can be offered. These are the 
obvious main outlines; the working out of the details is q 
task for Mr Ernest Brown and the Ministry of Labour— 
or for another Minister and another Ministry. 


Tax Gatherers 


LIQUOR CONSUMPTION PER HEAD 


Spirits Wine Beer 
Proof gallonst Gallons Standard gallons 

SM sys sdsnecswee 1-17 0-27 22:0 
Sree 0-93 0-23 25:0 
Bs reco, 1-07 0-45 31-5 
ee 1-12 0-38 31°6 
SD ea. wxceduehs 0-65 0-28 26:3 
Seer 0-47 0-32 20:8 
SO es vwwanensace 0-24 0-30 15-7 
1935* ... eae 0-19 0-31 13-3 


* 1930 and 1935 figures for Great Britain and N. Ireland only, 
others for United Kingdom including all Ireland. 

t Spirits for drinking in G.B. are retailed “ under proof ’”’ so 
that the number of proof gallons consumed is less than the actual 
liquid consumption—in 1935, for instance, 100 gallons of spirits 
were actually consumed for every 70 proof gallons recorded. 


stands out most in the social annals of drinking. The histo- 
riographer of drink himself, Mr Wilson, calculates, com- 
paring the periods 1871-75 and 1931-35, that the per capita 
consumption of spirits fell 83 per cent. and of beer 61 per 
cent.; and in the 60 years—though mainly after 1914— 
beer had become 20 per cent. weaker in alcoholic strength. 
Moreover—a point of importance in the early stages of the 
second great war of our generation—that fall was speeded 
up before and after 1914-18. In 1918, the consumption per 
head of beer and spirits was the lowest ever recorded be- 
fore or since—a third of a proof gallon of spirits and a 
mere ten gallons of beer. 

During the last war, in fact, drinking habits were trans- 
formed—in defence of the realm. Hours of sale were 
reduced from 194, 17 or 16 a day to 54; closing time at 
night became 9 p.m. instead of 10, 11, 12 or 12.30 (a.m.); 
treating and the sale of liquor on credit were forbidden; 
all spirits were diluted; and these restrictions, imposed 
under the Defence of the Realm Act of 1915 and adminis- 
tered by a Central Control Board, were, after first apply- 
ing only to proclaimed military, naval or munitions areas, 
extended to cover 384 out of the 41 million inhabitants 
of Great Britain. Fear of drunkenness weakening the war 
effort was a first motive in the programme of control; but 
shortage of shipping and the possibility of food shortage 
became potent influences. Beer output was cut down in 
order to save raw materials from 36 million standard 
barrels to 124 millions; imports of spirits and wine were 
at one point cut down by half by regulation. 

The liberal drinking of before 1914 was never restored. 
The restriction imposed by only brief permitted hours of 
sale remained—though there was some relaxation. The 
beer duty which was 7s. 9d. a barrel in 1900 became 23s. 
in 1914, 24s. in 1916, 25s. in 1917, 50s. in 1918, 70s. in 
1919, 100s. in 1920, 103s. in 1930 and 134s. in 1931. In 
1933 the basis of charge was altered to 24s. per bulk 
barrel (of a gravity of 1,027°); now, in the latest Budget, 
it is 65s. The spirits duty, which was 14s. 9d. a proof 
gallon in 1909, became 30s. in 1918, 50s. in 1919 and 
72s. 6d. in 1920; it is now 97s. 6d. These are remarkable 
increases in tax; and the fact that revenue from liquor 
taxes was halved between 1920 and 1935, despite the high 
rate of taxation, underlines the sharp post-war fall in 
drinking. 

Even so, it would be a distinct over-simplification to put 
that fall down exclusively to increased taxes and higher 
prices—though it is significant that “ the reduction in spirit 
duty in 1823 and in the wine duties after 1860 and in beer 
duty in 1933 were all followed by increased consumption.” 
Nevertheless, the money available among working- and 
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middle-class people for spending, over and above the pur- 
chase of necessaries, has on the average steadily increased 
ince 1871-75—though it has fluctuated steeply with each 
gade cycle. And the fact that a smaller and smaller share 
of spending has gone on drink—at present expenditure on 
dcohol amounts to 7 or 8 per cent. of the national income— 
jsaccounted for, apart from price and taxes, by the decline 
n facilities for drinking and the increase in facilities for 
gther amusements. The number of on-licences for the sale 
of liquor fell from 102,000 in 1855 to 75,000 in 1935, a 
fall of more than a quarter;* and in the same period ex- 
panded and cheapened transport facilities, the rise of the 
modern entertainments industry, improved housing condi- 


Hions and the spread of popular education brought into 


ing a host of alternative ways of passing spare time. 
The public-house has more competitors nowadays than it 
tad in Queen Victoria’s reign, and there are fewer public- 
jouses. ‘There are, it is true, more “ potential ” drinkers 
now than there were 60 years ago, not only because the 
population has gone up by a third, but also in addition 


J xcause, relative to the population as a whole, there are 


many more people of “ drinking ages”; and drinking has 
ately spread among new classes of women. But public- 
houses are much less visited, and much less liquor is drunk 
in them by their frequenters than was the case. 

So far, the story, told with every available historical and 
tatistical detail by Mr Wilson, reads like the tale of a 
declining industry. Falling consumption, mounting taxa- 
on, growing restrictions, stringent war control—all these 
uggest insuperable obstacles for manufacturers. Actually 
smething very like the reverse has been the case. “ We are 
not here (said Dr Johnson at the sale of Thrale’s brewery 
t Messrs Barclay in 1783) to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” That was putting the prospects rather high; 
but, by a steady process of amalgamation, by the creation 
of larger units of manufacture and distribution, by conse- 
quent economies in expenses and overhead charges—in 
short, by rationalisation, the liquor trade has more than 
weathered all the storms of the last century or so. A Select 


* It is worth noting, on the other hand, that the number of 
dubs where intoxicants can be sold rose from 2,000 in 1887 to 
16,000 in 1935. 


NOTES OF 


Non- and Pre-Belligerency 


A fog still hangs over Italy’s intentions, and in spite of 
the adoption of the new terminology of “ pre-belligerency ” it 
Sstill not certain that it is a fog of war. Germany is obviously 
doing everything she can, short of a brutal command, to 
wing her ally into the conflict. The Nazi propaganda 
machine has been particularly busy in the last few days pro- 
pagating rumours designed to prove the Allies’ aggressive in- 
tntions in the Mediterranean area. Reports of a mythical 
Rynaud-Chamberlain telephone conversation during the 
wurse of which Mr Chamberlain demanded to know how 
won General Weygand would be ready for action were 
bllowed by the rumour, tacked on to the British Ambas- 
ador’s routine visit to the Duce, that Britain had requested 
iclarification of Italy’s position before May 15th—the day 
which, for one reason or another, the Nazis are putting round 
&the zero hour of a great Allied offensive. The rumours and 
ports are so fantastically transparent that one wonders why 
the Nazis are at such pains to propagate them. Germany can 
urdly hope to justify her next aggression by rehashing the 
Norwegian excuse of “ Allied plans of intervention ”; indeed, 
Hitler needs no justification, since it is the successful use of 
Wlence arid not successful moralising that has given him his 
present pre-eminence. Again, it is not Germany’s moral case 
that is of interest to Signor Mussolini, but the chances of 
success which would attend a joint Axis “ knock-out blow ” 
Othe next week or so. These chances are as difficult to assess 
% ever. Although the Norwegian campaign dealt a hard 
knock to Allied prestige, the results are not over-illuminating 
tom the military standpoint, especially when examined from 
the Italian angle. Hence the Nazis’ enthusiastic propagation 
of the theory that Norway proves once for all the superiority 
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Committee on the Alleged High Price of Beer and Its 
Inferior Quality referred as early as 1818 to the “ ring” 
of the eleven great London brewers. In 1835-39, there were 
45,000 brewers in the United Kingdom; in 1935-36 there 
were just over 1,000; and the average quantity of malt used 
annually per brewer had risen from 248 to 7,838 cwts. 
The publican-brewer and small local brewer have mainly 
fallen by the wayside. A movement to limit the number 
of public-houses by means of the old-established licensing 
system was brought under way towards the end of the 
eighteenth century; and, since the number of retail outlets 
was thus restricted, there was a drive among large brewers 
to buy up or control public-houses. By 1890, 70 per cent. 
of the on-licences in existence were for tied houses; and the 
steady elimination of “ redundant” licences more recently 
intensified the process of concentration. 

So far from the last war, with all its taxes and restric- 
tions, ruining the trade, it gave the trade a new life. 
Between the ’80s and the war brewing had run into trouble; 
reckless flotations had inflated the industry’s capital; and in 
the years before 1914 there was a slump. The ordinary 
share capital of one leading brewery company was written 
down in 1905 from £3,185,000 to £796,000; and in 1913 
its market value was £44,000. “ Then came the war, and 
out of its holocaust of horrors the brewing trade rose 
pheenix-like to hitherto undreamed of heights of wealth.” 
In 1930, the above-mentioned brewery company’s ordinary 
shares were worth £9,875,000. Brewery profits, as returned 
to the Inland Revenue, were £10 millions in 1913-14, £30 
millions in 1918-19, £25 millions in 1929-30 and £31 
millions in 1937-38. 

It is a strange picture. The place of drink in national life 
has shrunk remarkably. Drunkenness has fallen steeply 
away; the number of persons found guilty of drunkenness 
per 10,000 of the population was 60 in 1870-74, 70 in 
1875-79, 60 in 1900-04, 55 in 1905-09, and 50 in 1910-14, 
but only 21 in 1915-19, 16 in 1925-29 and 11 in 1930-35. 
There has been something like a revolution in this corner 
of social behaviour. But the manufacture of drink is still 
a paying and profitable trade, with the memory of one 
stringent war well weathered to steel the drink-makers 
against the growing rigours of this one; and the tax revenue 
from drinking is still in high esteem at 11 Downing Street. 


THE WEEK 


of air power over sea power and the ability of a centrally 
placed, strongly developed air force to tackle even a greatly 
superior enemy fleet. The Italian press is full of the crushing 
Germany victory, and official broadcasts have even gloated 
over the possibility of the invasion of England, yet Italy can- 
not entirely forget her vulnerability, her dependence upon 
extra-Mediterranean supplies, the extremely obstinate military 
problem offered her by her colonial domain beyond Suez. It 
is clear that the Italians have not yet made up their minds, 
less clear in which direction their minds are working. 


* 


The closing of the Mediterranean to British shipping and 
the return of part of our Mediterranean fleet to the Eastern 
Mediterranean have had, on the whole, a calming effect. After 
threatening intervention for a week, Italy greeted our counter- 
measures with round-eyed and innocent amazement and made 
acid comments on our “ provocation.” There are two ways in 
which the arrivai of the Fleet may help to keep Italy out of 
the war. It may, in a straightforward military sense, dis- 
courage her from adventures by a show of strength. Alterna- 
tively, the fact that newspaper agitation and a few provoca- 
tive broadcasts in Italy can (as was revealed in this week’s 
debate, notably in Sir Roger Keyes’s indictment) prejudice a 
major Allied naval operation elsewhere and lead to timidity 
in the use of Britain’s naval striking power allows the Duce 
to argue that “ non-belligerency” is sufficiently served by 
an Italian war of words and a few carefully calculated troop 
movements whenever Germany and the Allies are involved 
on a new front. In this way, Italy does not risk an unpopular 
war, Germany is spared support which might rapidly become 
a military liability, and the Allics are seriously embarrassed in 
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their conduct of the campaign. There is, however, another 
possibility, that the reinforcement of our fleet will deepen 
the sense of frustrate claustrophobia and lead to an explosion. 
Such, at least, appears to be the view, discussed in anothe 
Note, of the Roosevelt administration. In Italy, the last week 
has seen new activity in the Pope’s efforts for peace. He has 
on three different occasions prayed publicly for peace and on 
one at least openiy condemned “ unbridled ambition and lust 
for power.” The visit paid him by the Prince of Piedmont 
has also some significance, if only because of the Italian 
people’s firm conviction that the House of Savoy will in the 
last analysis refuse to declare war. The unpopularity of the 
war shows no sign of waning. The Pope’s appeal for peace 
in S. Maria sopra Minerva was cheered to the echo by a 
large congregation. Unfortunately neither unpopularity 
among the masses nor opposition in the highest quarters can 
finally determine the issue. The decision rests with Berlin. 


* * * 


The Low Countries Prepare 


The sudden cancellation of military leave and the intro- 
duction of fresh defence precautions in Holland have come as 
a surprise only to those who have not been following the 
general strategy of the war. Once Hitler’s control on most of 
Norway was complete, it was almost inevitable that he should 
try in some new military sphere to profit by the momentum 
of his previous success, and the rumours on the immediate 
likelihood of a Blitzkrieg against the British Isles are too 
widespread and too well-documented to be disregarded. 
Germany’s chief hope of victory lies in an attempt to smash 
the Allies while their political leadership is uncertain and their 
war effort far from fully deployed. Everything, therefore, 
suggests sudden action in the near future. But sudden action 
against Britain is only conceivable once the neutrality of 
Holland and possibly Belgium has been annihilated and the 
flat fields and convenient harbours of the Low Countries are 
available for aerial and naval bases against our coasts. Thus a 
threat to Holland is an inevitable preliminary to a threat to 
Britain, and the Dutch are to be congratulated that they have 
anticipated the possibility of a German ultimatum and have 
put themselves in a state of preparedness to meet any attack 
the Nazis may see fit to launch. The forbidding of ships to 
enter certain areas is an especially wise precaution in view 
of the number of German ships in Norwegian harbours 
which, when the blow fell, turned out to contain the shock 
troops of the invasion. Belgium, too, is alive to the danger, 
and, after a special Cabinet meeting, 50,000 more men have 
been called to the colours. It is difficult to suppose that 
Hitler can count on a walk-over in the Low Countries or 
hope now to catch them unprepared and undefended. Both 
Belgium and Holland have given solid proof of their deter- 
mination to stand firm, and, if they stand together, they are 
backed by the fighting forces of France and Britain, which 
this time, at least, can be thrown into battle under no crip- 
pling strategic handicaps. If Hitler risks the invasion, it is 
clear beyond all doubt that he cannot afford a long war. 


* * * 


Aircraft in War 


The experience of the first eight months of the war, and 
especially the campaign in Norway, has decisively answered 
some of the controversial questions concerning the scope 
and function of the air weapon in the present war. First, it 
has proved that the bomber is no match for the fast and 
heavily armed shore-based fighter; secondly, the bomber has 
little chance of hitting a small and moving target (such as is 
presented by a vessel) if it can be prevented from coming 
down low by concentrated anti-aircraft and machine-gun 
fire. On the other hand, the bomber has been shown to be a 
devastating weapon against all except small, moving and 
armed targets if unopposed by fighters. Stationary targets, 
even if heavily protected by guns, cannot escape serious 
damage from the air, though precision bombing during the 
night is considerably more difficult. The lessons are obvious. 
First, daylight bombing attacks on this country can be met 
by an adequate supply of fighters; enemy losses are likely to 
be very heavy, even if the bombers are accompanied by long- 
range fighters. During the night, or on clouded days, how- 
ever, indiscriminate bombing cannot easily be countered, 
either by means of fighters or anti-aircraft fire. Secondly, the 
movement of troops, unprotected by fighters, within reach 
of enemy aircraft is virtually impossible. The same holds 
good for warships, not on the high seas, but in the vicinity 
of enemy bases from which they can be attacked by large 
numbers of bombers. On the high seas, where ships can 
manceuvre and are not likely to encounter concentrated and 
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repeated attacks, they can hold their own against the 


bomber. 
* 


The necessity of gaining superiority in the air is absolutely 
vital, especially as the Allies, unlike Germany, are compelled 
to disperse their aircraft over a wide field. In this week’s 
debate the Government spokesmen admitted that we are stil] 
far from having reached superiority. Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the one thing he thought about day and night was how 
to expand production. Unfortunately, there is reason to 
believe that production has not been increased in recent 
months as fast as should have been possible. But this is surely 
not the time for protracted argument by the experts. It js 
generally agreed that the quality of British aircraft is superior 
to that of the American, and that, in any case, American 
manufacturers cannot supply large quantities this year, We 
must therefore rely largely on. our own resources. The pro- 
duction of fighters, as weapons of defence, must be increased 
as rapidly as possible. In addition, it will be necessary to 
speed up the output of long-range fighters to support distant 
operations and to develop and produce improved types of 
short-range machines for use against the latest enemy fighters 
in France, for example, and of bombers. If time is not wasted 
by controversy over types, there is no reason why, with our 
bigger resources, we should not be able to attain superiority 
in the air within a fairly short time. The recruitment of Sir 
Charles Craven to the Air Ministry last month is a welcome 
indication that a more determined effort is at last to be made 
to expand production. Other signs of a more vigorous 
policy are the appointment of Brigadier-General Jones as 
Controller of Light Alloys and the decision to reorganise 
and speed-up the training of personnel. But time is of the 
essence. 

* * * 

Free Sterling 

All this week sterling has been slumping in the free 
market in New York; it touched $3.32 on Wednesday. 
The official policy of His Majesty’s Government is still that 
no harm is done by fluctuations of the free rate, and that 
nobody in London need concern himself about the price at 
which one foreigner chooses to sell his pounds to another 
foreigner. As was pointed out in a full examination of the 
whole question in The Economist of April 6th, this could 
be made to be true. If we took steps to ensure that neither our 
imports nor our exports were financed through the market, 
and that the rates of exchange in none of our clearing agree- 
ments were affected by fluctuations in the free rate, then it 
would not matter to us what the free rate was; the only thing 
that would then matter would be the volume of business 
transacted in the free market, since every sale of free sterling 
is, of course, a loss of gold or foreign exchange to us. But 
as things are the story is very different. Many of our 
imports and of our exports are still financed in free sterling 
or at rates that fluctuate with it; the effect of a fall in the 
rate is to ensure that we get less foreign exchange for our 
exports and pay more for our imports. Moreover, the size 
of the market is growing—and the size of the market is the 
same thing as the leakage of our reserves. 

* 

The policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it need 
hardly be said, is to leave matters as they are—but that can 
hardly be tolerated any longer. Of the two alternative courses 
of action, that of cutting off the supply of free sterling by 
blocking forcigners’ balances has been ruled out. We afe, 
therefore, left with the second: that of cutting off the demand 
for free sterling by making all British exports payable in 
foreign currencies. This would have the disadvantage of 
driving the free rate down to nothing, but it would have the 
advantage of reducing the size of the market—if it were 
put into complete effect. Perhaps best of all would be the sug- 
gestion put forward by the Financial News that two free 
markets should be recognised, one for sales of sterling arising 
out of current trading, the other for sales arising out of 
capital balances held in this country by foreigners. It woul 
then be possible for the authorities to escape from theif 
present dilemma: if they intervene to push the free rate up, 
they confer a bonus on those who are taking their capital out 
of the country; if they let the free rate fall, it turns the terms 
of trade against us. If the free market were split in two, the 
“current trade” section of it could be kept up to, or nearly 
to, the official rate, while the “ capital ” section could cheer- 
fully be left to go to the devil—if it is really thought to be 
more healthy to a banker’s reputation to let his clients with- 
draw their money at a bankrupt rate than to offer a standstill. 
But in any case, the position cannot be allowed to drift any 


longer if our foreign exchange assets—one of the scarcest of 


all the raw materials of war—are not to be squandered. 
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The Campaign in the North 


The news from the North is still very confused. From 
this week’s debate we know that the Narvik aerodrome is 
jn Allied hands, which is encouraging news, for it may after 
all be possible to see our fighters in action in Norway in 
spite of the setbacks of the first four weeks. Snowstorms, 
however, still hamper operations, and beyond the fact that 
Narvik itself, and most of the hinterland, is still in German 
hands, it is impossible, on the basis of existing reports, to 
establish the position of the opposed forces. German com- 
muniqués speak of air attacks on naval units in Narvik Fjord 
and of a determined drive north by light units from the 
Trondheim area. The Allies appear to have made fresh 
landings and to have shelled the town of Narvik during the 
course of the week, but there is still not much evidence of 
air activity. Further south, the Norwegians report that the 
German advance has been held up short of Mosjoén and Mo, 
which can well be believed if the configuration of the country 
and the lack of roads are taken into account. In the south, 
although fully organised Norwegian resistance is coming 
to an end, guerilla warfare continues in many districts and 
many indomitable Norwegian fighting men must have been 
encouraged by news of King Haakon’s declaration that he 
and the legitimate Government of Norway are determined 
to hold out until the end. This continued resistance, how- 
ever, can be at the most an embarrassment to the Germans. 
Their hold on south and central Norway is virtually com- 
plete. Sweden is thus faced with an incredibly delicate situa- 
tion. However much she may be prepared to defend her 
neutrality against invasion (and the recent calling up of more 
men in spite of the possibility of damage to the harvest 
suggests that she is in bitter earnest) invasion is perhaps the 
danger which she has least to fear now that she is trapped 
in the Baltic and shares miles of undefended frontier with 
Germany’s new “colony.” The exchange of letters between 
King Gustav and Hitler has exactly the value that can 
usually be attached to Hitler’s written or spoken word except 
that, in this contest, he can probably secure his ends without 
resort to force. Sweden’s future relations with the U.S.S.R. 
will be interesting to watch. Russia is the only power in a 
geographical position to counterbalance the extension of 
German influence, and it appears that Stalin has already 
intervened in Berlin to ensure Sweden’s_ continued 
neutrality. For the time being he holds the balance both in 
the Baltic and the Balkans, and there is reason to suppose 
that Hitler finds him a quite infuriating ally. 


* * * 


Neutrality in Action 
Within the strict but benevolent limits of its neutrality, 
the United States has done the Allies notable service during 
the last week. At a moment which may well have been crucial, 
the American Ambassador in Rome conferred twice with the 
Duce himself, and the White House allowed it to be known 
that the interview had been concerned with the United 
States’ desire to prevent any spreading of the war. Italy has 
an especial interest in American goodwill, for not only does 
a large proportion of certain key commodities (among them 
oil and cotton) come from the United States, but Italian 
and American bottoms are responsible (so it has been re- 
ported) for 90 per cent. of Italy’s sea-borne trade, and in the 
event of war the extension of the “ combat zone” to the 
Mediterranean would prevent the arrival of American ships, 
and the Allied blockade would presumably prevent Italian 
sailings. In the Far East, America has of her own accord 
put a stop to the excessive shipments of certain war materials 
destined for Vladivostok and thence to Germany, while in 
the delicate problem of Japan’s attitude to the status quo, 
America’s intervention has been decisive, since the Allies are 
at a strategic disadvantage when it comes to the concen- 
tration of military and naval forces in the Pacific. Japan’s 
Policy, for all her declarations of “ non-involvement” (a 
new type of non-belligerency?) is bound to be that of fishing 
in troubled waters, and a German invasion of Holland would 
be a very large stone flung into the comparatively calm seas 
of the Pacific, Some weeks ago Mr Arita’s provocative com- 
muniqué on Japan’s “ interest” in the status of the Dutch 
East Indies caused such a stir that the Japanese are now at 
great pains to write it off as a “ contribution to the stabilisa- 
tion of Eastern Asia.” Whether they would have been so 
anxious to do so without a stern hint from Washington is 
Open to question. Mr Cordell Hull’s immediate reminder of 
the United States’ interest in the peace and security of every 
area in the Pacific has now been backed by the significant 
decision to leave the American fleet at Hawaii in order “ to 
Continue further manceuvres and tests.” Coming as it does 
On top of renewed rumours of a Nazi threat to the Low 
untries, the moment is well chosen, and offers a useful 
reminder that, however strong the desire of the United 
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States for isolation, there are certain areas in which immediate 
and vital American interests are at stake. 


* * * 


Balkan Third Degree 


The Balkans are passing through another period of ten- 
sion. Two weeks ago it was “tourists,” and, having dealt 
faithfully with them, the Balkan states face a new menace 
in the shape of extensive troop concentrations on Germany’s 
south-eastern frontiers. S.S. Verfiigungstruppen, who were 
the advance guard of the lightning attack on Poland, are 
said to be 50,000 strong, and, for the first time, definite news 
of their distribution and of the arrival of fresh reinforcements 
in Galicia have been allowed to leak through. It is quite im- 
possible to say whether Germany seriously intends an imme- 
diate invasion. ‘The Balkan preparations may be part of the 
scheme for a Blitzkrieg on every front in a ferocious effort to 
break the Allies before the autumn, and Germany’s activity 
on every front from Trondheim to Klagenfurt does give the 
impression of a great beast crouching and quivering on the 
verge of a tremendous spring. Yet all through the winter the 
tactics of troop concentrations and rumour campaigns have 
been employed with no more purpose apparently than to keep 
Germany’s smali neighbours in a reasonably docile frame of 
mind. hus it is perhaps insufficient docility on their part 
rather than immediately aggressive intentions on Germany’s 
that accounts for the present activity. In the last few weeks, 
Germany has suffered some severe setbacks, of which the 
latest is Dr Clodius’s departure from Sofia, leaving the 
German-Bulgarian trade agreement in its present unsatis- 
factory state, with a German debt to Bulgaria of £7 millions 
and Bulgarian business circles frantic at the delays in German 
deliveries. Another matter for Nazi pre-occupation is the 
steadily improving tone of Bulgaro-Turkish relations. The 
Nazis are doing all in their power to revive the old feelings 
of distrust and hostility, but the sensible settlement of recent 
frontier incidents testifies to a much greater spirit of mutual 
confidence which-the British Ambassador to Turkey, who is 
on visit to the British Minister in Sofia, is no doubt doing 
all he can to foster. The situation is altogether too calm for 
Germany’s liking. Hence troop concentrations, rumours, 
misleading press reports and all the other normal instruments 
of the Nazis’ “ Third Degree.” 
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The War Effort 


The culminating clash between Mr Chamberlain’s 
administration and its critics did not start with the Norway 
debate. It began with the Budget, and the long-delayed 
success of years of criticism in bringing its points fairly 
home came, not in Wednesday night’s division, but in the 
forced admission from Sir John Simon that his financial 
measure of the nation’s war effort was still low, In Com- 
mittee last week he spoke of further severe direct taxation 
to come. In an address to a National Savings gathering this 
week he said outright that there was “no limit to war 
expenditure,” and laid stress upon the fact, which he had 
apparently denied in his Budget speech, that he “ would not 
shrink ” from Mr Keynes’s compulsory saving scheme if the 
need arose. Sir Robert Kindersley had earlier complained 
that the Keynes proposals had damaged voluntary saving, 
but the voluntary method, the Chancellor said, was on trial. 
Meanwhile, Supply Service expenditure last week was {£3 
millions below the weekly average for the first quarter of 
the year. A single week is no criterion, and the year-end rush 
of spending in March inflated last quarter’s figures. But it 
is abundantly clear and, at last, generally agreed that to avoid 
defeat our expenditure and the flow of war supplies must 
mount steeply in the testing months before us. 


* * * 


Costs and Prices 


The rise in coal prices, justified though it may be by the 
rise in costs, is deplorable. Like the 10 per cent. increase in 
railway charges on May Ist, which was one of the causes of 
the advance in coal prices, it is likely to bring in its train a 
series of demands for higher prices by other industries, such 
as iron and steel, cement, gas, electricity—and the railways 
themselves. If conceded, these, in turn, will raise the costs 
of a multitude of other industries. Indeed, there are indica- 
tions that the spectacle of costs chasing prices is about to 
begin, unless the Government is prepared to take immediate 
and drastic action. The cause of this tendency is to be found 
chiefly in the successful pressure for higher wages by the 
trade unions. It is useless, however, to blame the unions, for 
they are doing only what they are paid for. The real cause of 
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the trouble is the Government's failure, after the initial wage 
advances last year due to the rise in the prices of imported 
commodities, to curb the trade unions’ pressure by the adop- 
tion of a national wages policy and by the application of the 
Control of Employment Act. The growing scarcity of labour 
is likely to strengthen still further the unions’ bargaining 
power, and they will certainly use it unless the Government 
chooses to adopt a bolder policy. On the other hand, there js 
no reason to believe that the unions would not accept a limj- 
tation of their powers to press for higher wages if they are 
regulated on a national basis. 


* * * 


Ebbw Vale and Sir William Firth 

A demand has been raised in several quarters for a 
public inquiry into the circumstances of the dismissal of Sir 
William Firth from the chairmanship of Richard Thomas 
and Company, Ltd., which was discussed in an article in 
The Economist of April 27th under the heading ‘“ The Case 
of Ebbw Vale.” That the machinery of public inquiry should 
be set on foot to examine whether or not a particular indi- 
vidual was treated justly by the committee of bankers and 
competitors who now control his business is doubtless an ex- 
aggerated suggestion. But there is nevertheless a strong case 
for an inquiry—not into Sir William Firth’s dismissal but 
into the state of affairs at Ebbw Vale. Are the competitors 
of Richard Thomas, either in their individual capacities or in 
their corporate state as the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
the appropriate people to entrust with the task of seeing that 
the technical progress embodied in the new mill at Ebbw 
Vale is used for the community’s benefit, without fear or 
favour? And if the insatiable demand for steel prevents any 
policy of deliberate restriction in wartime, will the same hold 
good after the war? These are the real questions, to which 
nobody has yet given the answers. 


* * * 


War Trade Policy 

A political crisis has come without the secret session 
on economic warfare, promised and then put off because of 
the war in the North, having been held. Nevertheless, the 
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undertones of this postponed debate were loud among the 
sounds that shook Jericho’s walls on Wednesday, and the 
first guarantees of more effective Government policy in the 
future will be sought in the economic field. Mr Churchill 
himself has laid bare the crisis in aircraft production; and 
the crucial issue of trained industrial man-power is discussed 
in a leading article on page 849 of this number of The 
Economist. The easy faith in a war won by sea-power and 
rough blockade has gone, and subtle questions of trade policy 
jn wartime, questions upon which despised experts have 
voiced advice for months and years, have become pressing 
and urgent. An article in the current Banker on “ Commodity 
Control in Wartime” restates tellingly the case for special 
wartime devices, The aim of trade in war is to maximise the 
Allies’ purchases of indispensable supplies and materials; or, 
in other words, to maximise the proceeds in foreign exchange 
from the sale of exports in order to buy those essentials. In 
the agenda of ways and means the sale of the Empire’s 
primary products, gold, rubber and tin, bulks large, and 
there are two alternative ways of maximising exchange 
receipts from these. One is to raise prices, which is not pos- 
sible when the price has already been brought to a peak by 
control schemes, when the market is not largely dominated 
by British production or when the market’s ruling price, as 
in the case of gold, is fixed by a large neutral buyer. The 
other is to increase production by every means, even at the 
expense of future output. These points are A B C, but since 
September they have not always been readily seen in official 
circles, where for a time the view was even canvassed that 
the price of all essential basic commodities should be kept 
as low as possible. An energetic, clear-sighted and compre- 
hensive trade policy is needed more than ever now, when, 
against Germany’s undoubted economic losses in Scan- 
dinavia (despite large immediate gains), we must set the need 
to make up our own temporary losses of special steels, ferro- 
alloys and calcium carbide normally got from Norway and 
iron ore from Sweden. 


* * * 


Stocks and Shares of Food 


The speeches of the new Minister of Food are both 
candid and stimulating. Addressing the Liverpool Chamber 
ot Commerce last week, Lord Woolton pointed out the 
danger to food supplies which might result from a tem- 
porary breakdown of transport under intensified air attacks, 
and emphasised his determination to create and maintain 
adequate and well-distributed reserves, even if their creation 
involved some reduction in the amount available for imme- 
diate consumption. Lord Woolton referred in particular to 
a possible cut in the weekly sugar ration, which has re- 
mained unchanged at j lb. per head since it was first intro- 
duced. Three-quarters of our sugar supplies are normally 
imported; the yield of the home crop, which is lifted in the 
late autumn, is erratic owing to the vagaries of the climate; 
this season uncertainty about labour supplies has, it is 
believed, counteracted the Government’s appeals for an 
increase in the area sown to beet. If imports of sugar have to 
make way for more urgent traffic, it is comforting to know 
that Lord Woolton will reduce the ration rather than the 
stocks. He was confident, he declared, that the public would 
not mind a certain amount of stringency if it felt that the 
stringency was being intelligently imposed. It is a pity that 
Lord Woolton cannot convince other members of the 
Government of the truth of his belief. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Sir John Anderson has now announced the measures he is 
taking to tighten up the Defence Regulations, but he has 
made it clear that the new regulations had been carefully 
drawn to avoid penalising mere expression of opinion and 
that there is no question of repressing honestly held mino- 
rity views. At the same time, power is given to deal with 
mischievous activities directed towards impeding the war 
effort, and anyone concerned in systematic publication of 
matter likely to foment opposition to the successful prose- 
Cution of the war will, after being warned, be liable to penal 
servitude for seven years or a fine of £500 or both. A Bill 
has also been introduced which makes death the penalty 
for serious cases of spying or sabotage. 


* 


The new Proclamation signed by the King on Thursday 
extends the liability to be called up for military service to 
all men aged 19 to 36 inclusive. About 2,500,000 will be 
included in the nine new age groups involved, compared 
with 2,000,000 under the earlier Proclamations. 
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The apparent slowing down of Germany’s submarine 
campaign, which has been noticed in recent weeks, is illus- 
trated by the latest Admiralty figures of merchant shipping 
losses. (These are now given out some ten days after the week 
to which they refer in order to avoid disclosing information 
of value to the enemy, and details such as the names of the 
ships and the place of the sinkings are withheld.) In the week 
ended April 28th four British ships of a total tonnage of 
6,689 were sunk, one Allied ship of 1,458 tons, and two 
neutral ships of 298 tons. This brings the total tonnage of 
British losses in April to 18,249, which is the smallest 
monthly total since the beginning of the war. On the other 
hand, the German losses of merchant shipping in April 
were 300,000 tons, almost all of which was sunk during the 
Norwegian campaign. 

os 


Since the beginning of the war Great Britain has lost 
some 720,000 tons of merchant shipping and Germany 
600,000 tons. But British shipping will now be reinforced by 
the greater part of the Norwegian and Danish fleets, to- 
gether amounting to about 6,000,000 tons. Of the Norwegian 
tonnage, 4,500,000 was away from Norway at the time of 
the invasion; the whole of this has been requisitioned by the 
Royal Norwegian Government, and will be placed under the 
control of the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission 
which has been established in this country. 


* 


Almost exactly a year after the dismissal of M. Litvinov it 
is announced from Moscow that Marshal Voroshilov, Soviet 
Defence Commissar for fifteen years, has been relieved of his 
duties and appointed to a higher but less important post as 
deputy to M. Molotov. No reason has, naturally, been given 
for the removal of the man who was responsible for the 
creation of the Red Army, but it is possible that it is the out- 
come of the bad impression of that Army’s strength and 
effectiveness which the Finnish War gave to the world at 
large. He has been succeeded as Defence Commissar by 
Marshal Timoshenko, Commander of the Kiev military 


district. 
* 


Portugal’s neutrality is being further emphasised by the 
conversion of all her external debt, amounting to about £27 
millions, into an internal loan. That she has been able to do 
this is another tribute to the wise financial and economic 
policy of Dr Salazar, who celebrated the twelfth anniversary 
of his assumption of the office of Minister of Finance on the 
day the lists opened for the new loan. 

+ 

The new stage in the two-year-old Mexican oil dispute, 
opened a few weeks ago by the United States Government’s 
offer of arbitration, has been concluded with the Mexican 
Government’s refusal to accept the offer. In the Note 
announcing its decision the Mexican Government empha- 
sised that the controversy was a purely domestic one, and 


was in any case nearing solution by agreements between 
itself and the American companies concerned. 
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Small Accounts 


3y tradition as well as by deliberate policy, the 
Westminster Bank has always aimed at fostering 
the ‘small’ account. Moreover, there is nosharper 
line of demarcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ 
than between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always been good 
business for the Bank to encourage the smaller 
account, with confidence in its growth later on. 

Those, therefore, who may have felt that their 
means hardly warrant a banking account are 
invited to consult the Manager of any branch 
and to find that their hesitation may have been 
groundless. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





British Guiana’s 


Possibilities 


(From our Georgetown Correspondent) 


By any of the standards customarily applied to years since 
1931, last year was satisfactory for British Guiana’s trade and 
finance. Exports were $14,505,552, as compared with 
$13,065,606 for 1938, while imports totalled $10,724,671 as 
against $10,610,262. The Colonial Treasury’s statement of 
revenue shows that the colonial income for 1939 
($6,229,625) was higher than at any time since 1920. 

The business community has settled down to war condi- 
tions and there has been remarkably little disturbance. As 
the official journal of the Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of Georgetown remarks: “ It is a fortunate circumstance for 
British Guiana that in its war economy a strong sense of 
the Colony’s duty to the Empire will not conflict with the 
Colony’s self-interest.” 

This statement is illustrated by the expansion of the 
bauxite industry. In a long war British Guiana’s bauxite 
exports, which amounted to $136,364 in 1920, may easily 
increase to more than $5,000,000. They were close on 
$3,000,000 last year and the rate of expansion for the first 
three months of 1940 is already very promising. This is 
distinctly helpful to the revenue, since the Government levy 
an export tax on every ton, and the “aluminium steamers ” 
which take the bauxite to Canada contribute handsomely to 
harbour dues. 


No Loan for Woodpulp ? 


The development of the mineral and forest industries of 
the hinterland is indeed the great hope of British Guiana. 
There have been in city and country the warmest expressions 
of praise and gratitude over the Royal Commission’s recom- 
mendations. The psychological change among the masses of 
workers and unemployed has been complete and instan- 
taneous. Similar reports have been received from all the 
West Indian capitals. 

Regret is, however, being expressed here that in cabled 
summaries of the Commission’s report there should have 
been no specific recommendation for loan assistance to estab- 
lish a wallaba woodpulp industry. British Guiana’s forests, 
which occupy 86 per cent. of its area, contain the only 
commercial source of greenheart in the world. The pulp 
potentiality of an area of 367 square miles, which is excel- 
lently situated for starting the industry, has been conserva- 
tively estimated at 200,000 tons a year. The pulp and the 
paner which has been produced from it have been considered 
by reputable experts to be of an exceedingly high standard, 
the paper being of the class of the more expensively manu- 
factured papers made from esparto grass. The pulp can be 
delivered c.i.f. New York for not more than $28.80 per ton 
and is of the quality of Poplar Soda Pulp currently priced 
at $51 per ton c.iff. New York. Exports of 200,000 tons 
would in peacetime amount to $12 millions per annum and 
the Colony’s export trade would thus be practically doubled. 
Greenheart, the best timber in the world for piling and other 
marine constructive work, and mora, which for use as rail- 
way sleepers, outlasts without creosoting other woods now 
in general use, would be more easily extracted from the 
forest, given a parent industry like wallaba pulping, which 
would make clear-felling of the greenheart and mora possible. 

There is no doubt whatever of the part this industry must 
play in opening up the hinterland; there is equally no doubt 
of the part a developed British Guiana can in turn play in 
solving the economic difficulties of the West Indian islands. 
And it is to be assumed that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment will neglect no opportunity of reducing the extent of 
public assistance which the United Kingdom taxpayer is 
being asked to provide for British Guiana and the West 
Indian colonies as a whole. 

Since the visit of Lord Halifax (then Mr Wood) in 1922, 
it has been a principle of policy, if not among West Indian 
Governments at least among West Indian editors, that a 
developed British Guiana is the natural outlet for the surplu: 


population of the West Indies, and there is no doubt that the 
poverty which the Royal Commission deplores is to a large 
extent due to the maldistribution of population among the 
seven colonies. 


Coast Drainage Problem 


In its references to British Guiana, the cabled summary of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations lays emphasis on 
reforms in the financing of drainage works and on “ steps 
for the relief of the public indebtedness.” Both the age-old 
problem of drainage and the $80-a-head public debt are due 
entirely to the low-lying rainy coastland which has to be 
simultaneously protected from the Atlantic, with an expen- 
sive sea wall, and from flood-waters, with an elaborate but 
still incomplete system of canals and pumps. The equally 
serious need for State irrigation schemes, a need rendered 
all the more acute by the growing importance of the rice 
industry, has had to be all but neglected. It has long been 
believed that if the other two geographical areas into which 
the country is sharply divided could be developed by pro- 
viding communications and capital assistance to new in- 
dustries, the financial troubles of the coast would disappear. 

April 15th. 


Defending China’s 
Currency 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recent decline of the China dollar’s exchange value and 
the operations, in this connection, of the Hongkong Anglo- 
Chinese Stabilisation Fund had world-wide repercussions 
entirely unintended and unforeseen. More than once during 
the past few weeks sterling sales on behalf of Shanghai 
dominated the New York market for sterling, and com- 
paratively unsubstantial selling or buying orders from 
Shanghai would move the New York quotation for sterling 
up or down by several points. 

Shanghai exchange selling rates for spot delivery against 
Chinese dollars in the eleven-week period from February Ist 
to April 20, 1940, declined from almost 5d. to 44d. on 
London, and from 8c. to 6c. on New York. During the latter 
half of this period the Hongkong Fund maintained the 44d. 
rate unaltered, but only by means of continuous sales of ster- 
ling. After running almost out of exchange last summer the 
Fund replenished its exchange holdings throughout the four 
months following the outbreak of war, which coincided with 
a re-affirmation of the Chinese dollar’s exchange value. By 
January 31, 1940, the Fund again held £7 millions in ex 
change, which sum through intervention sales has been re 
duced since to some £3 millions. 

At the present level of Shanghai exchange requirements, 
the Fund would be sold out within two or three months if 
the quotation of 44d. were to be continuously defended. The 
Fund’s managers apparently hoped to tide over until June, 
when the new Chinese crops of silk, tea, cotton and food- 
stuffs would begin to be available. It was expected also that 
the increasing monetary tightness in Shanghai would compel 
speculators to reduce or discontinue forward buying of ex 
change. The Fund is selling against cash only, and every 
sale of £1,000,000 reduces the cash supply in Japanese 
occupied China by 3 per cent. Interest rates for cash have 
sharply increased in Shanghai, but speculators continue to 
borrow for monthly change overs at rates up to 40 per cent. 
per annum. 
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No Outside Assistance 


The Shanghai business world expects, therefore, that the 
Fund will either have soon to let the Chinese dollar drop be- 
low 44d., possibly to the vicinity of 34d., or to run entirely 
out of exchange and then let the dollar find its “ natural ” 
level. Even in the latter case the Fund would not end its 
existence. It holds the equivalent in Chinese currency of 
the exchange sold, and will be able to buy back exchange at 
any favourable opportunity. But each time the Fund sells 
out, or almost out, and replenishes afterwards, replenishment 
js effected at lower exchange rates than the previous sales, 
and thus the Fund’s total exchange capacity, and with it 
its influence upon the general exchange situation in China, 
steadily declines. 

There seems to be no chance that either the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, or the Chinese National Govern- 
ment in Chungking, will put up the capital necessary to refill 
the Fund from outside.. There is a new prospect that addi- 
tional currency assistance may be rendered China by the 
United States, but this assistance is unlikely to take the form 
of a participation by the United States in the Fund. The 
Chungking Government seems rather inclined to dis- 
continue exchange spendings upon Shanghai, Tientsin and 
the Japanese-occupied areas, but so far has been reluctant to 
do so, chiefly owing to political considerations. 

The four State banks of the Chungking Government con- 
tinue to hold abroad, besides their investment in the Hong- 
kong Fund, substantial amounts of foreign exchange, though 
these may be partly mortgaged. No public account of them 
has been given. They are considered a sort of last reserve 
or final war fund. The total circulation of national currency 
in all China, for the beginning of this year, was officially 
stated as slightly above $C3,000 millions. Its actual extent 
at the present time is being estimated, in Shanghai bank- 
ing circles, at about $C4,000 millions. This is about £69 
millions at current Shanghai exchange rates. It is obvious 
from this sum that no very large new exchange loan or 
credit would be needed by China to back up present ex- 
change rates for a long time to come. If present prospects 
of American assistance, to be rendered within the discretion- 
ary powers of President Roosevelt, and independent of the 
Hongkong Fund’s weakening activities, should quickly 
materialise, Shanghai exchange speculation may be severely 
punished, and sterling sales on account of Shanghai may be 
stopped altogether. 


April 20th. 


Wartime Finance and 
Trade in Greece 


[FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT |] 


THE public finances of Greece have inevitably been affected 
by the war. The original estimates for 1939-40 anticipated 
a deficit of Drs. 655 millions. In the course of the year, 
however, the international crisis, while affecting the receipts 
from certain taxes, necessitated an additional expenditure 
of Drs. 1,437 millions, of which no less than Drs. 1,167 
millions represented extraordinary military expenses. 
Equilibrium was rapidly restored, nevertheless, by economies, 
borrowing and an increase in taxation, so that the final 
deficit is now put at Drs. 547 millions only, against which 
may be offset the surpluses left by previous years, thus 
leaving a net deficit of Drs. 54 millions. 

Budget estimates for the new year, April, 1940-March, 
1941, are as follows: Revenue, Drs. 14,851 millions (of 
which Drs. 817 millions are proceeds of loans); expenditure, 
Drs. 15,514 millions; deficit, Drs. 663 millions. In compari- 
son with the previous year, expenditure shows a decrease of 
Drs. 427 millions, which, the Finance Minister stated, 
testifies to the effort made to restrict all unnecessary outlays. 
This effort, he said, did not interfere with national defence 
Or general welfare. Military expenditure is estimated at 
Drs. 4,112 millions—Drs. 2,958 millions ordinary and 
Drs. 1,154 millions extraordinary—while a sum of Drs. 355 
millions is set aside as a reserve for additional credits, if 
required. 

The impact of the war is also noticeable in the foreign 
trade of Greece. For the first eight months of 1939 its 
volume was larger in comparison with the corresponding 
Period of the previous year, though the value was smaller. 
Since September, 1939, however, and up to January last, 
the volume as well as the value of both imports and exports 
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declined. In February, while the volume continued to de- 
crease, an increase in value took place, as compared with 
February, 1939—the result of rising international prices. 
The import surplus in 1939 was appreciably smaller than 
in the previous year (Drs. 3,076 millions as against 
Drs. 4,612 millions), and that for the first two months of 
the current year amounted to only Drs. 190,000, as com- 
pared with Drs. 90 millions in the corresponding two 
months of 1939, 

Imports from Germany slightly increased in 1939, but 
exports to it declined appreciably. Inversely, imports from 
Great Britain and the United States were a little lower, 
but exports show an important expansion. Again, for the 
first two months of the current year total trade with Ger- 
many, the United States and Russia shows a contraction, in 
comparison with the corresponding months of 1938, while 
that with Great Britain and, to a lesser extent, with Italy 
and France has increased. 


April 20th. 


Headway in Hongkong 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT ] 


“THE Statement of Policy on Colonial Development and 
Welfare ’’* does not seem to have made much impression 
here, outside the higher ranks of the Civil Service. It is 
obvious that the Statement is a landmark in the history of 
the British Colonial Empire and foreshadows closer atten- 
tion to Colonial affairs on the part of Parliament. The shock 
given to public opinion at home by the events of recent 
years in the West Indies has awakened a sense of responsi- 
bility towards the Crown Colonies which even the urgency 
of the present war may fail to subdue. 

The failure of the promise of enlightened interest and 
possible material assistance to evoke response on the part 
of the inhabitants of this far-off but by no means obscure 
fragment of the Empire may be attributed to various reasons. 
Primarily, Hongkong has managed to pay its way so far 
and its public debt is very small. It has never been a “ prob- 
lem” since it got over its growing pains and ceased to be 
regarded as a white man’s grave. The Chinese and British 
races who have built up the fortunes of the Colony are 
strongly individualistic and have fought shy of Government 
interference. And as, until recently, there was little expression 
of public opinion, a new departure in the policy of the 
Imperial Government towards the Colonies can very easily 
escape observation. 


Growth of Social Consciousness 


As Hongkong approaches its centenary, however—to be 
celebrated next year—there is a perceptible growth of politi- 
cal consciousness. Until comparatively recent years the bulk 
of the population possessed a dual nationality and looked 
to China as its mother country. The Japanese invasion has 
driven hundreds of thousands into this city of refuge and 
has cut the bonds between many permanent residents and 
their native land. There is now growing up a generation 
which is Hongkong born and bred, and is becoming strongly 
susceptible to Western ideas in education, sport and good 
citizenship. There is developing a keen sense of social 
duty which has already produced a large number of Chinese 
welfare workers who, in co-operation with Government 
officials and European voluntary helpers, have done much ta 
relieve the appalling distress which has ensued from the 


* Cmd. 6175. 
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influx of refugees. The problems of public health are now 
being brought home to the educated Chinese resident, but it 
will require many years of propaganda work and expenditure 
beyond the present means of the Colony before the standard 
of Western countries is approached. Nevertheless, progress 
is being made and no doubt the Hongkong Government will 
not lose sight of the Colony’s claims to a grant from the 
new Colonial Fund for financing health and housing 
reforms. 

There are, of course, other grounds on which Hongkong 
could base a strong claim to assistance from the Colonial 
Development Fund. Education is one, and although it 
might be contended that schools should receive first consider- 
ation, if the revenue of the Colony earmarked for education 
can be supplemented, it is generally felt that the University 
has prior claim. This institution has battled with adversity 
for most of its twenty-eight years’ life, and can never expand 
until the authorities at home recognise their responsibility 
for what is, undoubtedly, not a local but an Imperial charge. 
The University has never been of greater value than it is 
at present, as the academic centre to which the refugee 
scholars of China look for encouragement and guidance. 

A further realisation of the value of the imperial connec- 
tion is also apparent in the sphere of commerce. While 
Hongkong remains predominantly an entrepdét of trade the 
steady progress of industrialisation during the past ten years 
has received a tremendous stimulus from the demand for 
wearing apparel, electric torches and batteries, and rubber 
footwear for the markets of Great Britain. When the Ottawa 
Regulations were drawn up it is doubtful whether the authors 
visualised the rapid growth of manufacturing industry in 
a Crown Colony such as this. The main object of the regu- 
lations was, presumably, to encourage the development of 
agricultural and mineral production in the Colonies in order 
to provide the Mother Country and the Dominions with 
raw material for their industries. 

The advantages of Imperial preference soon convinced the 
manufacturers of Hongkong that it paid to specialise in the 
export trade, for under a preferential tariff Hongkong goods 
could enter the Crown Colony markets and compete against 
Japanese goods. A few years ago local exporters began to 
test the markets of Great Britain, but except in the case of 
rubber footwear and electric torches little progress was made 
The outbreak of war, however, brought a flood of enquiries 
for which the black-out was partly responsible. The dis- 
appearance of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland and the rising 
cost of production in Japan left the way open to Hongkong 
as a source of supply for cheap wearing apparel. 

Unfortunately, home manufacturers have been alarmed by 
the appearance of a new, although actually a substitute, com- 
petitor, and the Board of Trade has intervened. At present 
exporters here are in the dark as to the Board of Trade’s in- 
tentions and serious dislocation of local industry has resulted 
through shipments being held up or manufacture suspended 
because import licences are being withheld. It is not only the 
Board of Trade which is holding up business, but also the 
Customs authorities, who appear to be under the impression 
that Hongkong articles are really Japanese goods which have 
been sent here to be re-packed and disguised as British. 
This suspicion is entirely unwarranted, for full reliance can 
be placed upon the factory costings drawn up by qualified 
accountants to show the required percentage of Empire con- 
tent, and Hongkong Government inspectors are particularly 
zealous in ensuring that manufacturers of articles for export 
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under preference regulations do not indulge in malpractice. 
Despite these safeguards the United Kingdom Customs, 
without any legislative authority so far as can be discovered, 
demand that Hongkong textiles shall be composed of cotton 
grown as well as spun in the British Empire. This demand 
appears to have overlooked the fact that Lancashire spun 
yarn is usually composed of cotton grown in America, by 
so far the representations made to the home authorities by 
the Hongkong Chamber of Commerce as well as by the 
Government do not appear to have been accepted. 


April 27th. 


Portugal's Sound 
Position 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


WITH imports down by 239,000 contos and exports up by 
197,000 contos, the final figures for 1939 trade compare 
favourably with those of 1938. Imports of foodstuffs at 
268,000 contos are almost halved, yet Portugal is not 
starving herself, for exports of food, which represent the 
controlled surplus after home needs have been met, have 
risen from 591,000 contos in 1938 to 703,000 contos for 
1939. Machinery, tools, ship materials, and vehicles were 
imported on an average level comparable with the 1937 and 
1938 purchases, 353,000 contos as against 381,000 contos in 
1938. Exports are up except for pit props, turpentine, pine- 
apples, and vegetables. Compared with 1938, oil exports are 
up by 47 per cent., rosin by 42 per cent., sardines, etc., in 
oil by 31.7 per cent., and minerals by 31 per cent. Increases 
are also shown by wine, almonds, and cork. 

With prices steady, production satisfactory, and the 
supply of needed raw materials reasonably well assured, 
Portugal’s commercial and financial outlook is highly satis- 
factory. Confirmation of this statement is to be found in 
the success of the recent scheme for the conversion of the 
external debt into internal bonds at 4 per cent. Though 
optional, the proposal has met with general acceptance, and 
88 per cent. of the holders have accepted the new terms. 

April 23rd 


Books Received 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. No. 29. The Life and 
Growth of the British Empire. By J. A. Williamson. 
Oxford) Clarendon Press. 32 pages. 3d. net. 

A Federation for Western Europe. By W. Ivor Jennings. 
(London) Cambridge University Press. 196 pages. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Siam in Transition. By K. P. Landon. (London) H. Milford. 
328 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Protection of American Export Trade. Green Foundation 
Lectures, 1939. By F. B. Sayre. (London) Cambridge 
University Press. 93 pages. 9s. net. 

Seasonal Variations in the Economic Activities of Fapan. By 
7 . sve . a . : 
W. A. Spurr. (Lincoln, Nebraska) Department of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Nebraska. 129 pages. 7s. 6d. 
or $1.50. 

Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. By K. Mann- 
heim. (London) Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
Ltd. 469 pages. 16s. 6d. net. 


Central Banking in the British Dominions. av A. F. W. 


Plumptre. (Toronto) University Press. 462 pages. $4.00 

The Agricultural Industries. By D. W. Malott and B. F 
Martin. (London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 433 
pages. 26s. net. 

Government and Business. Second Edition. Pv F. P. Hall 
(London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 455 pages. 
26s. net. 

Stock Exchanges, London and Provincial, Ten-Year Record of 
Prices and Dividends, 1930-1939. (London) Fredc. C 
Mathieson and Sons. 594 pages. No price stated. 


L’Industrie et le Marché Britannique du Charbon. By J. 
Lajugie. (Paris) Librairie Générale de Droit et de Juris- 
prudence. 566 pages. No price stated. 


Britain Awake. By Junius, (London) Collins. 140 pages. 64. 
net. 
Where Stands Democracy ? Py Members of the Fabian S¢ ciety. 


(London) Macmillan. 152 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mines and Minerals of Brazil. By J. Leao. (Rio de Janeiro) 
Centro de Estudos Economicos, 243 pages. $1.00. 
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Germany at War 
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(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


THE recent reduction in Bank rate from 4 to 34 per cent. has 
now been followed up by a general reduction of the interest 
rates Of all other banking institutions. The reduction has 
been made compulsory by an agreement concluded by the 
Reich Credit Control Board (Reichsaufsichtsamt fuer das 
Kreditwesen) and the Reich Credit Group (Reichswirtschafts- 
gruppe Kreditwesen). The latter organisation is the federa- 
tion of bankers. As in other sections of the economy, these 
two organisations, the State Control Board and the former 
Employers’ Federation, as it were, represent the means for 
“steering” this particular section of the economy; and the 
financial section of Germany’s economy is now being 
“steered ” towards a cheap money policy. At present cautious 
preparations are being made for a general conversion of 
loans, similar to the Schacht conversions in 1935. 

One reason for the reduction in interest rates is the war- 
time liquidity. But the main reason is the necessity for adjust- 
ments in methods of war financing. It seems to be a growing 
view that the actual as well as the psychological limit of in- 
creased taxation has been reached. This is interesting because, 
so far, the chief defence against inflation has been a remark- 
ably rigorous taxation policy. If this is to be changed, then 
to avoid inflation indirect compulsion, forced savings, 
rationing and so on, will become the main means. At any 
rate, the financial demands of State and industry, particu- 
larly the coal, electricity and iron and steel industries, are 
steadily increasing, and the State wants credit as cheaply 
as possible. Discussions have shown that even the old idea 
of “ breaking interest slavery ” has been revived by the pro- 
posal to abolish all interest on short-term deposits. The 
actual reduction may best be seen from the following table: 


Former interest New rate 


rate 
Per cent. Per cent. 

Daily maturing liabilities ............... 1 1 
EIN | eaknssacecsanessaass 3 23 
Deposits—1 to 3 months ............ 2} 1} 

do. 3to6 months .......... 3 24 

do. 6 to 12 months.... 34 25 

do. over 12 months 34 34 


The banks were anxious to retain the rate of 1 per cent. 
on daily maturing liabilities in order to prevent their with- 
drawal. The daily maturing liabilities of three leading Berlin 
banks increased during 1939 by Rm. 713 millions against 
an increase in long-term deposits of only Rm. 260 millions. 
Formerly debtors to banks were charged on the average 6} 
per cent. interest, including a premium. From now on the 
average rate will be 6 per cent. 

The direct result to the banks will be lower earnings, and 
they have therefore been advised to save costs by further 
rationalisation. Some concern is felt about the effects of lower 
interest rates on the saving public at a time when increased 
savings are of paramount importance; and it is clear from 
past experience that the development of savings deposits is 
very susceptible to changes in interest rates. It is, however, 
hoped that wartime increases in total earnings, together with 
the general rationing of consumption goods, will maintain 
the present upward trend of savings deposits. 


* * * 


The recent boom in the capital market has already gone 
very far to prepare the market for a general conversion of 
loans. The price of 44 per cent. Treasury Bonds, issued at 
983, has risen to 1013. Five per cent. industrial debentures 
have risen to 105. The actual interest rate on Reich loans 
is now roughly 4 per cent., whereas the interest rate on 
short-term Reich loans is 3 per cent. The significance of 
the reduction of Germany’s rate of interest from the 
extraordinarily high level during the post Great War years 

mes clearer when the enormous overhead costs of Ger- 
many’s agricultural, as well as of the substitute industries, 
are taken into consideration. Every step taken to “ steer” 
the financial sector of Germany’s economy is influenced by 
the great fear of inflation. A 100 per cent. taxation of all 
Wartime increases in incomes, German papers argue, would 
defeat its own purpose by killing all initiative. The Reich 
must thus revert to issuing war loans, and the Government 
is determined to get loans as cheaply as possible. But it 
is still all-important to force savings to the required level. 





Unemployment and Training.— Opening a new 
Labour Exchange in Berlin, the Minister for Labour, Dr 
Seldte, spoke about unemployment in Germany since the 
beginning of the war. He gave the following figures, relating 
to Greater Germany : — 


DOORS, BGTD ..ccccecicccescccscees >. 120,000 
I, BI acvcccccccccccscoccccecce 128,000 
EE ca8bisdsscc sravccucncnveses 256,000 
BI a cbcidactecedtcciedsedecasacce 137,000 
FE ID eki0s kccicnccadecdcrscnvees 105,000 


In default of any precise information about short-time 
work, these figures are merely nominal. The large-scale 
importation of foreign labour proves that there is an acute 
shortage of labour. And the re-training of workers from 
civilian industries for work in war industries is still the 
most interesting feature of Germany’s war economy. Re- 
cently however there was a Curious reaction to the ration- 
alisation drive in war industries affecting the skilled 
workers. Highly rationalised work, it was said, makes the 
skilled worker almost superfluous. This opinion is hotly 
contested by the Labour Front, and the organisation is now 
redoubling its efforts to get every boy into an industrial 
apprenticeship. The point is that re-training workers is 
largely concentrated on unskilled workers, who are trained 
for semi-skilled work. A great number of skilled jobs, par- 
ticularly in the metallurgical industries, have, on the other 
hand, been simplified in such a manner that semi-skilled 
workers are now quite sufficient for them. 

But there are still great difficulties in the long-term train- 
ing of highly skilled workers. Too many shops of indepen- 
dent artisans, formerly the most important training shops for 
highly skilled workers, have been closed down. The com- 
pulsory technical schools for boys and girls complain of a 
shortage of instructors and teachers; and boys after leaving 
school find semi-skilled jobs with earlier wages obviously 
more attractive than long apprenticeships. New regulations 
have been issued to secure an adequate number of appren- 
tices for highly skilled jobs. Soldiers at the front are at the 
same time being interested in maintaining their technical 
knowledge. 


* * * 


Industrial Policy.—The Compulsory Cartel Law plays 
an important part in the control of Germany’s industry. Since 
1934, for instance, the expansion of existing capacity or the 
building of new capacity has been prohibited in a number of 
industries. Under war conditions new capacity problems have 
arisen, and the latest decree (relating to the iron and steel and 
metal manufacturing industries) extends control measures, 
hitherto dealing mainly with marketing regulations, to direct 
control of capacity. A decree empowers the industrial group 
for iron and metal manufacturing industries to decide 
whether new capacity may be built or whether closed-down 
capacity may be reopened. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Chain Store Shares 


; OW far is the war likely to check the phenomenal 


progress of the chain store companies? Their geo- 
metric development was the most striking feature in retail 
trading history in the twenty years preceding the present 
war, just as the rise of the department store was the most 
interesting evolutionary change in the two decades before 


the last war. The progress of companies like F. W. Wool- 
worth and Marks and Spencer has been based on simple 
basic ideas. Limitation of trading to low price ranges is 
not a new conception itselfi—-Marks and Spencer had 
reached this stage in the rudimentary “ Penny Bazaar” 
days. The distinctive feature of the chain stores’ success 
is the wedding of efficient merchandising with the control 
of production from the retail end. 

F. W. Woolworth became a public company only nine 
years ago, while investors have had a share in the fortunes 
of Marks and Spencer only for the last fourteen years. 
Gross profit figures of the two companies are available for 
the last eleven years and their showing must be unparalleled 
by any other group of trades. The figures are shown below, 
with data illustrating the economic background against 
which the companies achieved their progress : — 


CHAIN STORE PROFITS, REAL WAGES AND PRIVATE CARS 
LICENSED 


Gross Profits 
Index of NI ae 
Re al NOD ol I rivate 
a 


; w , | Marks & Spencer) Wages Cars Licensed 
Years | F. W. Woolworth (a) F bes Bovcciohs 
———— Industry 
| aes og | (1929= | + | 
Amount} 1929 |Amount; 1929 100) | Total 1929 
| (£000) | =100 | (£000) | =100 | * | (000) 100 
| ' } | | 
1929 ... | 3,326 100 | 438 | 100 100 981 100 
1930 ... | 3,684 | 111 624 142 104 | 1,056 108 
1931 ... | 4,394 | 132 862 196 | 108 1,083 110 
1932 | 4,672 | 141 1,041 | 238 | 109 | 1,128 | 215 
1933... | 4,734 | 142 | 1,258 | 287 | Jil 1,203 | 123 
1934 ...| 5,109 | 153 | 1,389 317 111 | 1,308 | 133 
1935 ...| 5,548 | 167 | 1,612 | 367 | 111 1,477 151 
1936 ...| 6,127 | 184 | 1,868 | 26 | 110 | 1,642 | 167 
1937... | 6,781 | 204 | 2,107 | 480 | 109 | 1,798 183 
1938 ...| 7,276 | 219 | 2,381 | 543 | 113 | 1,944 198 
1939 7,957 239 ; a HW2 |... se 


(a) Twelve months ended March 31st of following year throughout. 


Since the customers of the chain stores are drawn mainly 
from the wage-earning and lower salary-earning classes, 
the trend of real wages must obviously be one of the most 
important of the factors outside the companies’ control. 
In the years preceding the outbreak of the war, this trend 
was almost uniformly favourable. Despite severe unem- 
ployment in the early nineteen-thirties, real wages were 
steadily rising. Later, the rise of real wages was checked, 
but total employment increased, and chain store profits 
showed uninterrupted progress. The growth of popular 
spending power is indicated by the number of private motor 
cars licensed, whose growth closely fits the trend of F. W. 
Woolworth’s profits. 

Contrasts in the individual achievements of the two 
companies suggest, however, that internal policy has also 
played a considerable part; under less favourable general 
conditions, progress might have been slower, but it would 
still have been considerable. In 1929, Marks and Spencer 
had reached a much less advanced stage than Woolworth 
and in the subsequent decade its relative progress was 
much the more rapid. By 1937, Woolworth had doubled 
its profits, but Marks and Spencer did so within a couple 


of years, and its 1937 earnings were nearly five times those 
of 1929. Both companies have fully maintained their aver- 
age rate of growth up to their latest financial year, which 
includes four months of war for Woolworth and seven 
months for Marks and Spencer. The differences in the posi- 
tion and policies of the two companies deserve examina- 
tion in greater detail, in the light of the figures given in 
the next table: — 


WOOLWORTH AND MARKS AND SPENCER : SOME COMPARISONS 
(Calendar years for Woolworth: To March 31st of following 
year for M. & S.) 


1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 1939 


Rate of annual profit in- 
crease \ ia) o== 


Woolworth née 7:8 8-7 10°5 10°8 2 | 9-4 
Marks and Spencer ..... 11-4 16:1 16-0 7 13-0 | 
Number of branches :— | 
Woolworth ..... a 597 637 677 711 737 759 
Marks and Spencer ...... 202 209 218 228 234 
Profits per branch (£’000) :— 
Woolworth ..... a 8-57 8-72 9-05 9-54 9-87 | 10°49 
Marks and Spencer ‘ 6°87 7°71 8°57 | 9°25 | 10°17 ; 
Stock-in-trade per branch 
( -_— 
Woolworth ... . 4-23 4-01 4°65 4°67 4°41 547 
Marks and Spencer ‘ 3°75 1-33 5°41 6°61 7:01 ‘ 
Ord. dividends per cent. :— 
en eee fe error 80 100 755 60 65 65 
Woolworth ED xsacee 100 | = a 
’ Spencer’ Cash 35 40 40 | 42 421 421 
Marks & Spencer) Scrip is 10 10 10 10 10 Nil 
Ord. earnings per cent. :-— 
Woolworth _........... 122°5 135-3 76°4 81:2 86:7 89-2 
Marks and Spencer ...... 74 77°3 75°3 73°5 | 74-7 | 55°5d 
Distribution of earnings (f):— 
Woolworth :-— | 
Paid in ord. divs. (£’000 2,325 | 2,906 3,431 3,375 3,534 3,253 
Retained in business 
os SS 1,235 1,027 938 1,193 1,177 | 1,214 
Marks and Spencer :— 
Paid in ord. divs. (£’000 435 574 634 743 817 899d 
Retained in business 
(LOD) cncccrccscoss. 376 408 420 392 448 | 171d 


(a) Percentage increase in gross profits: each year compared with preceding 
year. (6) Equivalent to 120 per cent. on capital before scrip bonus. 
(c) Equivalent to 152°8 per cent. on old capital. (d) Estimated. f) After 
taxation provision. 


During the years covered by the table, the profits of 
both companies were “ geometric” in the true sense. The 
average ratio of increase was about 9 to 94 per cent. per 
annum for Woolworth and 12 to 13 per cent. for Marks 
and Spencer. But these excellent results were based on 4 
policy of physical development which, broadly speaking, 
was extensive for Woolworth and intensive for Marks and 
Spencer. Between 1934 and 1938, Woolworth opened 140 
new branches, and Marks and Spencer only 32. In the 
latter year, Woolworth had more than three times as many 
branches in its chain as Marks and Spencer. Both com- 
panies invested large amounts of new capital (obtained 
mainly from profits) in their businesses, but Marks and 
Spencer broadly used them to extend existing stores, while 
Woolworth employed a larger proportion in establishing 
new points of contact with customers. That both policies 
“paid” is evident; for the profits per branch rose con- 
sistently, in each case, during this period. But whereas in 
1934 Marks and Spencer’s profits per branch were 20 per 
cent. less than those of Woolworth, by 1938 they had begun 
appreciably to exceed them. And while stocks carried in 
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the average Woolworth store have risen only slowly, and 
not very consistently, in recent years, the average Marks 
and Spencer establishment doubled its stocks between 1934 
and 1938. 

The differences between the two organisations, in fact, 
lie much deeper, and suggest that the two businesses are 
essentially complementary rather than competitive. Wool- 
worth, with its low price limit, carries a wide variety of 
lines, for customers who are not particularly discriminating. 
This, in practice, has involved a considerable concentra- 
tion on hardware and similar goods which have a relatively 
slow “ stock turn,” and a proportionately high “ mark-up.” 
Marks and Spencer, with its higher price range and more 
discriminating clientele, carries far more seasonal drapery 
goods, whose successful handling involves exceptional care 
for quality and price, a relatively low “ mark-up ” and a 
fairly rapid “ stock turn.” On the financial side, however, 
the policy followed by the two concerns has been funda- 
mentally the same. Both have relied mainly on their own 
profits to provide new capital. In the six years 1934-39 
inclusive, Woolworth ploughed back no less than 
{6,784,000 into its business—an amount equal to nearly 
twice the nominal value of its ordinary capital in 1934. 
In the five years 1934-38, Marks and Spencer put back 
£2,044,000, representing much the same proportion of its 
equity capital in the earlier year. Both companies have 
readjusted their capital periodically by issuing scrip divi- 
dends, but Woolworth have declared big capital bonuses 
at infrequent intervals (the last being 100 per cent. in 
1936), while Marks and Spencer have favoured regular 
annual distributions of 10 per cent. Under a regime of 
wartime dividend limitation, Woolworth consequently 
comes off the better. The Chancellor, in effect, has in- 
sisted on Woolworth’s continuing, for the duration, the 
practice it was already following. In Marks and Spencer’s 
case, however, the ban on bonus issues deprives the shares 
of a selling point among investors, particularly surtax 
payers, whose effect could never be precisely measured, 
but was always appreciable. 

The effect of the last two Budgets on shareholders in these 
companies is, in fact, somewhat complex, and the Purchase 
Tax will introduce further complications, though it is diffi- 
cult to see why chain stores should suffer more severely 
than other retail traders. In the first place, E.P.T. will 
take 60 per cent. of the fruits of the companies’ geometric 
development since 1936-37—which, as the first table 
shows, is a fairly serious matter. In the second place, divi- 
dend limitations will deny Marks and Spencer shareholders 
the dividends of (presumably) 424 per cent. or there- 
abouts, on the 10 per cent. annual capital increments 
which are ruled out during the war. Thirdly, both com- 
panies should accumulate resources throughout the war 


Currency in the 


HE currency systems of the Colonial Empire are as 

varied as the dependencies themselves. In the Far East, 
there is the Hongkong dollar, formerly on a silver standard 
but now regulated by an Exchange Fund; and further west 
the Straits dollar and the rupee of Ceylon. In the West 
Indies, American currency circulates with British currency. 
The notes of the banks operating in the islands (whose head 
Offices are in London or Montreal) are accepted, and are 
sometimes legal tender, along with Government notes. In 
some islands, there is a local coinage, and in others the 
American or British coinage has been adopted. The groat, 
or silver fourpenny piece, is a picturesque survival in 
British Guiana. 

In tropical Africa, the cultivation of export crops and 
the opening up of foreign trade naturally led to the intro- 
duction of western currencies to take the place of barter. 
The new currencies did not at first percolate far, and even 
to-day the price of a bride may vary from a head of cattle 
to a pinch of tobacco; nevertheless, her value is generally 
Measured in terms of pounds, shillings or pence. It was in 
British West Africa that the first attempt was made to 
introduce a uniform currency system, exclusively for the 
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representing (a) the difference between earnings and divi- 
dends in the standard years for E.P.T. and dividend limi- 
tation, plus (b) 40 per cent. on any excess profits—the 
whole, Jess (c) income tax at increased wartime rates. 
Neither concern has, in the past, held large reserves outside 
its own business. But opportunities for the extension of both 
businesses will be severely limited in wartime. The decision 
of Woolworth to go beyond the sixpenny price limit for 
its wares is a defensive measure, to maintain the largest 
possible range of stocks following the wartime rise of 
prices. It is entirely different from the proposal which was 
considered, but not proceeded with, three years ago, to raise 
the limit in order to increase the company’s range. Hence, 
the enforced piling up of resources during the war is un- 
likely to bring more than a modest “ gilt-edged” return, 
though both companies should be in a good position for 
further expansion when the war is over. 

For this reason, a higher dividend yield is appropriate 
on chain store shares in war than in peacetime. Market 
quotations have always allowed something for the bird in 
the bush as well as the bird in hand, but the bush is now 
further away. Present prices, however, appear already to 
have discounted that factor, as the following table (which 
includes two more recent entrants to the chain store busi- 
ness) suggests: — 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 








| so 
Wool- | Marks &| British | | Great 
See aa ome nivers: 
worth | Spencer Stores Chests 
| | 
— {Designation ............... | Ordinary | Ordinary | Ordinary | Ordinary 
. “ (Denomination ........ on 5/- 5/- | we 5/- 
CRRRIUE TRO Saad ones cecesseseicecsse 57/9 | 40/6 5/- 10/- 
Yield £ ©” last dividend 56 | 53 | 5-0 12:5 
£'".On last earnings ..... 7°79 6-9 9-2 | 6 


A dividend yield of 5 to 54 per cent. on the shares of 
the leading store companies (the main interests of Great 
Universal Stores are largely in mail order business) is not 
far removed from the average of 5.98 per cent. on indus- 
trial equities as a whole, shown by the Actuaries’ Index. On 
that basis, the shares appear reasonably valued, for com- 
panies should be able to maintain their dividends during the 
war, even if the growth of earnings is checked. Though a 
wartime environment is not, naturally, the most favour- 
able to any form of retail business, the tactical and geo- 
graphical position of the chain stores is stronger than that 
of most other retailers. And now competition from other 
quarters is likely to be put into cold storage until the 
war is over. Efficiency, in the last analysis, has been the 
secret of chain store progress, and efficiency is an asset 
whose value does not depreciate in wartime. 


Colonial Empire 


territories concerned, but regulated from London; and the 
principle adopted, that of a Currency Board, has since 
become sufficiently widespread to deserve special examina- 
tion. 

In West Africa, before the last war, the currencies circu- 
lating and accepted as legal tender included French, 
Spanish and American gold and silver coins, as well as 
coinage of the United Kingdom. But the chief reason for 
the introduction of a special West African currency was the 
danger inherent in the fact that the British silver coinage 
issued for circulation in West Africa in 1909 and 1910 
exceeded the amount issued at home. The possibility that 
a trade setback would lead to a return of large quantities 
of silver coin from the colonies, which would upset the 
regulation of the silver currency in the United Kingdom, 
outweighed the consideration that the Colonial Govern- 
ments themselves might benefit from the large profits made 
on issuing currency in the colonies. 

By the establishment of the Currency Board both these 
objectives were gained. A special silver currency for the 
West African colonies was issued against a reserve of gold 
and securities, and the Board was authorised to pay 
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contributions out of its profits to the revenues of the West 
African Governments when its financial position justified 
them. It was also authorised to issue currency in West 
Africa against prepayment in sterling to the Board in 
London, and similarly to issue drafts or telegraphic 
transfers on London in exchange for currency tendered for 
redemption in West Africa, with the right to charge a 
premium for such issue or redemption within a limit which 
should not exceed the actual cost of transferring specie 
from the United Kingdom to West Africa or vice versa. 
In this way the exchange value of the new currency with 
sterling, which was fixed at par, was to be maintained. 

The West African Currency Board was appointed at the 
end of 1912, and war broke out at the beginning of its 
second year of operations. In the first few months of the 
war, the cessation of normal trade made a large part of the 
currency in circulation redundant; but the enormous de- 
mand for oilseeds which arose later caused a correspond- 
ingly big increase in the demand for currency, and the net 
increases in the war years were {1,048,225 in 1915-16; 
£985,806 in 1916-17; and £1,396,221 in 1917-18. Another 
abnormal factor was the rise in the cost of transporting 
specie, which at one time in 1917 was as high as £6 10s. 
per cent., so that the Board was compelled to increase the 
premium charged on the issue of currency from 15s. to 25s. 
per cent. The redemption premium had already been 
raised from 15s. to 30s. at the beginning of the war in 
order to discourage the return of currency. 

Several other Currency Boards have since been 
modelled on the West African Currency Board, but the 
one set up to give a uniform currency system to the East 
African dependencies did not have the same success. The 
East African Currency Board, which was appointed at the 
end of 1919, had an unfortunate start; for, besides inherit- 
ing an excess of liabilities over assets amounting to 
£246,000, it was subject to considerable confusion for 
which it was not altogether to blame. It was understood 
that the Indian rupee, which was then circulating in East 
Africa, was to be stabilised in India at about 2s. 9d., and 
it was decided to replace it by a local rupee issue which 
would be stabilised at 2s. After rupee coins and notes had 
been minted and printed, it was decided that the new 
coinage should be expressed in terms of florins instead of 
rupees, and later still that the shilling should be the 
standard coin in order to facilitate wage reductions, in 
view of the depressed state of trade. The expense caused 
by this triplication of currency was bad enough, but worse 
was to come when the Indian rupee was eventually 
stabilised at 1s. 6d. For the 263,19,630 Indian rupees re- 
patriated to India the Board paid out 2s. each, or 
£2,631,963, and realised for them in India £1,715,653, 
making a loss of £916,310. Further losses of £610,024 and 
£57,920 were made on the redemption of German rupees 
and subsidiary coinage in Tanganyika. And, in addition, in 
preparation for the issue of its own currency, the Board 
bought, at an average price of 4s. Sd., over 2,900,000 
ounces of silver, which depreciated rapidly. 

Besides these losses on the issue of the new currency, 
the Board had to face heavy redemptions from 1925 
onwards. Normally colonial trade is seasonal; and demands 
for sterling at one time can be offset against demands for 
the local currency during the period when the crops are 
marketed. Thus it is not necessary for the Currency Boards 
always to realise their investments to meet demands for 
sterling, as if it is a seasonal demand they meet it out of 
their cash resources or by temporary loans. The East 
African Currency Board, however, had to face persistent 
redemptions of currency, which from 1925-26 to 1931-32 
inclusive amounted to {2,157,000 net. In 1931 the 
premium was raised from 20s. to 30s. per cent. to dis- 
courage further redemptions; but on June 30, 1932, the 
currency reserve fund was reduced to the low figure of 
£356,032. Instead of assuming responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the exchange value of the currency, the Imperial 
Government authorised the three East African Govern- 
ments to borrow sterling funds amounting to £1,500.000 
and place them at the disposal of the Board. The interest 
and repayment charges on these loans would have added 
to the burden of territories already suffering from an acute 
depression. Fortunately, the loans were never raised, as the 
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low money rates in London checked the return of funds 
and the rise in commodity prices turned the balance of 
trade well in East Africa’s favour; and net issues of 
currency from 1932 to 1939 amounted to £2,715,000, 
exclusive of issues in Zanzibar, where the East African 
currency system was adopted in 1936. With the sterling 
thus accumulated the Board’s investments had risen 1% 
£2,733,540 by June 30, 1939; but the currency in circula- 
tion and other liabilities still exceeded the actual assets of 
the Board by £2,897,216, or by £1,397,216 if the poten- 
tial asset represented by the power to call on the three 
Colonial Governments for £1,500,000 is taken into account. 

The West African Currency Board, on the other hand, 
had a surplus of £1,038,613 in the same year and the 
Palestine Currency Board one of £623,377. Nor has the 
East African Currency Board contributed anything to the 
revenues of the Colonial Governments, whereas the West 
African Currency Board has paid out £4,900,000—last 
year being the first since 1920 in which its financial posi- 
tion did not justify any payment—and the Palestine Cur- 
rency Board, which has only been operating since 1927, 
£810,000. And though the redemption premium charged 
by the East African Board is back to 1 per cent., this 
compares with 4 per cent. for West Africa and 4 per cent. 
for T.T. redemptions from Palestine, drafts on London 
from Palestine being issued at par. 

The currency in circulation per head of the population 
was roughly 9s. for West Africa and 10s. 6d. for East 
Africa (including Zanzibar) on June 30, 1939, and {£5 
for Palestine on March 31st. The accounting date for the 
African Boards is in the middle of the off season; and the 
trade depression experienced by their territories in the last 
two or three years has considerably reduced the circula- 
tion, whereas in Palestine this factor has been offset by 
currency hoarding in view of the international situation. 
Nevertheless, the low purchasing power of the African 
native is illustrated by these figures and is one of the 
justifications of having a currency system which can meet 
the special requirements of the colonies. In his report 
last year on labour conditions in the West Indies, Major 
Orde-Browne pointed out the great disadvantage to the 
islands that their domestic transactions are generally 
carried out in the coinage of one of two wealthy countries, 
Great Britain or the United States. The fact that the 
halfpenny or the cent is the smallest coin prevents the 
middleman from passing on small reductions in price. In 
East Africa, on the other hand, the shilling is divided, not 
into twelve pennies, but into 100 cents, and in West Africa 
the nickel-bronze coinage, which includes a tenth of a 
penny, is growing in popularity. The wider use of coinage, 
however, is not altogether an unmixed blessing; for the 
West African native is an unusually keen forger, and the 
alloy coinage, which was issued to replace the original 
West African silver coinage, is counterfeited to an extent 
that constitutes a perfect nuisance for officials, traders and 
banks alike. To pleas that better ingredients should be 
used the Board might reply that it would encourage hoard- 
ing. But as the African native always tends to hoard coins 
in a period of good trade, just as he produces them, along 
with a motley collection of manillas, brass rods and wires, 
and cowries, when trade is bad and money scarce, the 
excuse would be hardly adequate. 

But imperfections such as this should not be allowed to 
obscure the undoubted advantages of the Currency Board 
principle, which are becoming widely recognised. 
Mauritius now has its rupee notes issued by Commis- 
sioners with much the same duties and powers as the 
Currency Boards, and a Currency Board was recently 
established in the self-governing colony of Southern 
Rhodesia. The chief disadvantage is illustrated in the his- 
tory of the East African Currency Board—that a persistent 
trade depression may exhaust the Board’s reserves if the 
exchange value of the local currency with sterling is to 
be maintained at its ordained level. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that under the new colonial policy, which will 
be inaugurated by the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Bill, the financial responsibility in such an event will be 
assumed by the Imperial Government and not left to be 
borne by territories already qualifying for the status of 
distressed areas. 
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Uneven Money Conditions 


The position in the money market remains one of excep- 
tional ease. ‘he superabundance of the previous week due 
to the Treasury payments for requisitioned dollar securities 
has, however, largely disappeared. The latest Bank return 
shows a reduction of £17,322,000 in bankers’ deposits, 
bringing them down to £108,125,000. Most of this has gone 
into Government deposits which are £13,389,000 higher on 
the week, while an increase of £2,911,000 in the circulation 
accounts for the bulk of the balance. Although there has 
been a fully adequate supply of money, it has been apparent 
that the abundance of loanable resources has been concen- 
trated with certain of the banks. They have been very ready 
buyers of bills and have made it possible for the market to 
take up its larger allotment of bills without the slightest 
difficulty. The explanation appears to be that some banks 
with particularly intensive representation in the industrial 
Midlands and North have benefited more than others from 
the acceleration of payments on Government contracts 
noticeable in the recent past. The rhythm in these Govern- 
ment disbursements is becoming an increasingly important 
factor in the money market situation. Another is the huge 
scale of Government operations in the foreign exchange and 
gilt-edged market which are reflected in the distribution 
of “tap” and “ tender ” Treasury bills. Over the three weeks 
to last Saturday the volume of tap bills fell from £708,400,000 
to £637,100,000 and then recovered to £707,900,000. The 
sudden fall in this item was probably connected with the 
help given by public departments to the War Loan and to 
the absorption by the Exchange Equalisation Account of 
recently purchased dollar securities. The subsequent re- 
covery in the total of tap bills probably represents the con- 
verse of these operations—moderate sales of gilt-edged in 
the exceptionally resilient market of the past fortnight, 
foreign exchange payments to the United States and, in addi- 
tion, the steady accumulation of money by extra budgetary 
funds. Among these the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
must rank high with the unemployment total again under 
the million mark. 


*« * * 


Free Sterling Weakens 


The Allied withdrawals from Southern and Central 
Norway and the resulting slump in British and French 
prestige in neutral countries have been reflected in the mar- 
kets for sterling and French francs in the free neutral 
centres. In New York the sterling rate depreciated to 
3.32, which is lower than any level touched since the out- 
break of war, and, measured in terms of gold, lower than any 
depths previously plumbed by sterling. The French franc 
has moved step by step with its Allied currency. These move- 
ments have answered so closely the day-to-day changes in 
the political and military situations that the presence of 
speculative operations must be strongly suggested. It is 
evident that such speculation has, in fact, taken place, though 
not on a serious scale, since at no time during the past few 
weeks has the market been sufficiently large to accommodate 
more than a modest volume of transactions. Much of the 
apparent speculation taking place in markets such as New 
York and Amsterdam is, in fact, justifiable hedging either 
against receipts of sterling due at some future date or against 
the holding of sterling assets which for one reason or 
another it is not desired to liquidate at the moment. But 
over and above such hedging some outright speculation is 
also proceeding, and in this category of operations the Far 
Eastern markets are still taking an exceptionally important 
part. In this respect it would pay the authorities in this 
country to scrutinise with rather greater care the sterling 
facilities which the London market makes available to banks 
operating in such centres as Shanghai. The bulk of these 
may be of bona fide commercial character, but it would be 
surprising if a part were not used for outright speculation 
in sterling. The downward movement in the free sterling 
rate has also been helped by the revival of rumours in New 
York that the list of commodities exported from the sterling 
area for which payment is to be made in specified foreign 
currencies or, which is the same thing, in sterling obtained 
from the control, is to be enlarged in the near future. The 
Commodities mentioned are textile articles, cocoa and man- 
Zanese. If the list is extended and nothing is done to limit 
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the potential offerings of sterling in the free market, it 
stands to reason that a further depreciation in the free rate 
must be expected. 


* * * 


French Exchange Regulations 


The French Journal Officiel of May 2nd publishes the 
text of the new regulations on the export of capital, exchange 
and gold operations which recently came into force in France. 
The main effect of the new decrees is to restrict gold and ex- 
change operations arising from the repatriation of French 
capital to the Bank of France and other banks authorised 
by it to deal in foreign exchange. This means that French 
nationals repatriating capital previously invested in foreign 
currencies will no longer enjoy the attractive facilities of the 
free market for their operations. The new decrees do not, 
however, introduce any compulsion on French nationals to 
repatriate their foreign assets. These have had to be registered 
with the Bank of France, and it is now forbidden for any 
French national to switch from one foreign asset into 
another. The only such operation which is authorised is the 
investment of cash resources into short-dated securities ex- 
pressed in the same currency having no more than two years 
to run. The new decree also defines more clearly than has 
hitherto been done what is meant by an export of capital and, 
in particular, specifies such devices as holding in foreign cur- 
rency the proceeds of export trade or payments for services 
tendered as forbidden under the regulations. These regula- 
tions tighten the French exchange control measures, but still 
leave them appreciably more lenient than those applied in the 
United Kingdom. 


* * * 


Chinese Dollar Control Weakens 


The break in the rate for the Chinese national dollar 
from 43d. to 33d. which occurred towards the end of last 
week has been followed by a period of great uncertainty and 
difficulty in this market. The rate, apparently left to its own 
devices by the Chinese Stabilisation Fund, has drifted down- 
wards, and the market has narrowed to a point at which 
business has become exceptionally restricted. The abandon- 
ment of the rate by the Stabilisation Fund has had its pre- 
cedents in the past fourteen months of the Fund’s existence. 
It need not be regarded as an indication that its resources are 
exhausted. They must be considerably lower than the 
£10,000,000 with which the Fund began its operations in 
March, 1939, but reports from Shanghai and Hongkong 
suggest that the reserves have recently been fortified from 
Chinese quarters and that adequate funds remain for con- 
tinuing the control. But apparently the measure of support 
required to keep the rate at 43d. had become unexpectedly 
large in recent weeks and the authorities decided, as they have 
done under similar circumstances im the past, to withdraw 
their support and allow the rate to find a new natural 
resistance level before re-entering the market as supporters 
of the national currency. The pressure on the local dollar 
may in part have been due to speculative activities resulting 
from the renewal of the Japanese offensive in Honan and 
Hupeh. 


* 


Despite this further weakening in the exchange value of the 
national dollar, all reports from China suggest that as a 
domestic currency it is successfully resisting the encroach- 
ments of the various puppet currencies. Moreover, some kind 
of “deal” seems to have been made between the National 
Government and the Japanese authorities in control of the 
‘Treaty ports, making it possible for such important crops as 
tea to be exported and for a substantial part of the exchange 
proceeds of this trade to find its way into the coffers of the 
Chungking Government. It is from this foreign exchange 
income that the Stabilisation Fund is still being replenished. 
The point must, however, arise fairly soon at which replenish- 
ment will have to come from an external source if the Gov- 
ernment is to be able to continue its struggle against Japan. 
From the Japanese point of view the further depreciation of 
the Chinese dollar has come as an unwelcome development, 
since the yen, which now follows the movements of the 
United States dollar in relation to free sterling, has been 
appreciating strongly in terms of sterling, and even more, 
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therefore, in terms of the Chinese currency. This movement 
militates against the puppet currencies, tied as they are to the 
yen, in their competition against the money of the Chungking 
Government. 


* * * 


Mr Morgenthau on Gold 


Mr Morgenthau, speaking at the end of last week to 
the Institute of Government for Democratic Women, had 
some very reassuring things to say about the gold policy of 
the United States. (Can one imagine a British counterpart 
to this function—Sir John Simon unburdening himself of 
his doubts on the future of sterling to a meeting of the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the Conservative Party?) 
The burden of his remarks was that the United States would 
continue to accept gold in the normal course of its trading 
operations, and would do nothing artificial, such as reducing 
the dollar price of gold, to arrest the infiow of the metal. 
If such a cut were moderate, he said, it would be ineffective; 
if it were big enough to reduce the inflow of gold, it would 
introduce the same conditions that would follow a total 
prohibition of gold imports, ie. it would decrease United 
States trade and increase unemployment. The huge reserve 
of gold that was being built up would be available to help 
repair the world-wide economic ravages of the European 
war after peace had been restored. In any case, it consti- 
tuted a reserve from which future demands on the monetary 
system of the United States could be met without shock to 
the domestic economy, The only threat he saw to the value 
of gold was the emergence of one or two dictatorships ruling 
most of the world. He did not fear that such an event would 
happen. Meanwhile the United States will continue to help 
friendly Powers by supplying the materials of war against 
their gold. “I prefer gold pieces to foreign paper,” said 
Mr Morgenthau, adding, “We do not want to repeat the 
experiment of war debts.” 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Figures 

The clearing bank statements for April provide several 
surprises. It had generally been expected that the £300 
million War Loan operation would dominate these state- 
ments, in which it was for the first time reflected to the full, 
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that deposits would be well down, mainly at the expense 
of cash and bills, and that the banks’ own participation jn 
the issue would be seen in an appreciable increase in invest- 
ments, while advances would also show some increase fol- 
lowing the special accommodation given to clients to help 
their subscriptions to the issue. In almost every respect these 
anticipations are falsified. Deposits are down, it is true, but 
the drop of £9,321,000 is much more than explained by a 
reduction of £12,762,000 in cheques in transit. The invest- 
ments are slightly over £6,000,000 up on balance, but one 
would be erring seriously to regard this movement as being 
even primarily connected with the banks’ participation in the 
War Loan issue. Advances provide the main surprise of all, 
by a fall of nearly £23 millions. This is apparently the result 
of repayments of loans by big industrial customers and must 
in all probability be connected with the acceleration of pay- 
ments to Government contractors to which reference has been 


(In £ millions) 


Apr. Dec., Jan., Feb., | Mar., Apr., 

1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 

Capital and reserves 138°8 138-8 | 139°3| 139-3] 1393 139-3 

Acceptances, etc. ... 126-2 | 116-2] 119-8} 117-5] 119-2 120°1 

Notes in circulation 4 | 1-4 | 1-4 1-4 | 1-4 1-4 
Current, deposit and | 

5 | 2,365-6 | 2,363°3 | 2,353-9 


other accounts ... | 2,154-8 | 2,440-9 | 2,409 











Total liabilities | 2,421-2 | 2,697-3 |2,670-0 | 2,623-8 | 2,623 2 | 2,614-7 











ed 


CE cc secthsaeece rales 229 0 274-2 241:5 | 247-3 | 2486] 2539 
Cheques, balances, ! | | | 

& items in transit | 65-0 118-8 91:2; 80-2 92-5 79°6 
Money at call........ 145-2 174°4 | 154-0 149-1 141°:5 | 153-4 
Discounts ....... .-. | 184-4 333-9 387-8 353-1 335 7 338°4 
Investments ..... . | 610-5 | 609-3 | 610-3} 608:6| 611 2] 617-6 
Loans and advances | 992-5 | 1,002-°0 997-2 999-8 | 1,006 2 983-4 
Investments in affili- | 

ated banks... ..... | 24-1 24°3 23°5 23°5 23.5 23°5 
Cover for accept- | | 
ances, premises, &c.| 170-5 160-4 164°5 162:2 164 0 164-9 

















Total assets ... | 2,421-2 | 2,697-3 | 2,670-0 | 2,623-8 | 2,623-2 | 2,614-7 


made in an earlier Note. The portfolio of bills discounted has 
increased slightly despite the continued fall in the total of 
“tender ” bills over the month of April. Any close correlation 
between the bills issued through the tender and the banks’ 
holdings can hardly be expected now that direct dealings in 
bills between the banks and the authorities have reached such 
considerable proportions. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Most of the interest in the foreign ex- 


change market has centred in the un- market, where 


cal situation is apparent in the money 
conditions 


Whitsun holiday. The only other notice- 


remain very able movement is a reversal of last week’s 
























officially quoted currencies which have 
been adjusting themselves to the heavy 
fall of sterling in New York. Lire on 
Thursday were quoted at 643-664, com- 
pared with 674-69 at the beginning of the 
week, and the Latin American currencies 
have also appreciated against the pound. 
In addition there has been a slump in the 
Chinese dollar which is discussed in a 
Finance Note. On Thursday the rate im- 
proved slightly to 34d. Sterling opened in 
New York on that day a little bit firmer 
at 3.34, compared with a close of 3.33} 
on Wednesday. Officially-quoted rates in 
London continue to be unaltered, except 
for the belga which, owing to fears of an 
invasion of Belgium, weakened again on 
Thursday by 10 points to 23.95-24.10. 


No reflection of. the military and politi- 
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London Deposit Rate .. 
Short Loan Rates : 


Clearing Banks ......... 42-1*  1-1%4t) 1-1!at 

ETT : 34 34-1 s-1 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury Bills (3 mth.) 1 l 

Three months’ bank 

bills .. l 1 

* Viz., lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity 4 per 
ent. for loans against | per cent. Treasury bonds 
snd other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. | per cent. for loans against other collateral! 


+ Vie. | per cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and Praish Government securities; 1's per 
cent. for loans egainst other collateral. 


easy, although payments for new bills 
have this weck exceeded maturities for the 
first time for many weeks. At last week’s 
Treasury tender applications for the 
higher amount on offer, £60 millions, 
totalled £113.2 millions. The average rate 
of discount was slightly lower at 
£1 Os. 4.81d. per cent., but the discount 
market succeeded in obtaining the better 
allotment quota of 45 per cent. compared 
with 36 per cent. in the preceding week. 
In spite of this the market has not been 
able to satisfy all of the clearing banks’ 
demand for bills. Bond money has been 
readily obtainable at 3} per cent. 


* 


The Bank Return shows another in- 
crease of about £3 millions in the note 
circulation owing to the approach of the 


THE BANK RETURN 


May 10, Apr. 24,; May 1, | Mav &, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
Lmill. f_mill. £ mill £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold .. 226-2 0-2 0-2 02 
Value per oz. 
me ... 148s. Sd. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s, Od. 
Yotes in cir- 
culation 495 9 5371 541.0 44.0 
Banking Dep 
Reserve 1-0 “401 00-3 17-5 
PublicDeps 19-1 00-7 19 8 31 
Bokrs"Deps. 10! 4 103.4 125 4 108 
Other Deps % 3 ") 6 “9% i 
Crovt. Secs 1141 is”) ¢ 19 
Dis. & Ads 81 i 9 ' 
Other Secs 
Proportion ie? 28 212 20 | 


switch-over from public to bankers’ de- 
posits. It is unlikely that all of the money 
paid out by the Treasury under the recent 
Vesting Order has been re-invested, and 
the fall of £17.3 millions in bankers’ de- 
posits with a rise of £13.3 millions in 
public deposits is probably due to the 
incidence of Treasury Bill payments and 
maturities. 
* 

The silver market was nervous at the 
end of last week, as it was announced that 
the Townsend Bill to repeal the Silver 
Purchase Act was to come before the 
Senate on Monday. By Thursday there 
was still no news as to the reception it 
had been given, but confidence that it 
would be greatly modified was being re- 
stored and the price for both spot and 
forward recovered by 4d. 
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Gold Silver 
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Alliance. — The Alliance accounts 
are always conspicuous for the excellence 
of the fire results. Year after year, ex- 
tremely good profits are shown and the 
annual increase in premiums is of long 
standing. Last year, despite the difficulties 
impeding fire insurance operations in the 
foreign field, this excellent record con- 
tinued. The underwriting profit trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account was 
£325,763, representing no less than 14.8 
per cent. of earned premiums, and was 
struck after placing £100,000 to addi- 
tional reserve. Premium income again in- 
creased, though in the circumstances the 
advance was moderate. The transfer to 
profit and loss account was slightly larger 
than in the previous year, when after 
placing £100,000 to additional reserve, 
£322,224 (14.7 per cent.) was transferred. 
The 1939 claims ratio was only 33.6 per 
cent. and the expenses ratio 47.1 per cent. 

The large accident account yielded 
satisfactory profits which were only frac- 
tionally less than in 1938, despite the 
war. Premiums fell only slightly. There 
was a marked increase in marine pre- 
miums but the amount transferred to 
profit and loss declined. The figures below 
include those of the subsidiaries :— 


Underwriting 


Premiums Balances to Profit 








and Loss 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ £ £ £ 
a 2,197,192 2,202,346 322,224 325,763 
Accds. & ‘ 
Misc.... 1,452,419 1,414,567 112,161 108,252 
Marine... 405,711 582,572 37,649 17,661 
4,055,322 4,199,485 
Os 1,529,651 1,486,050 14 en o ne 
Annuities 213,173 165,752 f212806 = *57,806 
Cap. Red. 118,507 107,918 +14,763 +14,763 
5,916,653 5,959,205 
Interest (ex life, annuities and 
cap. red.) 367,415 337,684 
Trustee and other fees 15,229 11,709 
927,247 873,638 


* One-fifth of members’ life profits from previous 
valuations. 


t One-fifth of capital redemption transfer to 
members’ account. 


In the life department, new business 
declined, in keeping with the general ex- 
perience. New sums assured amounted to 
£2,794,227 net, compared with 
£4,205,415 in 1938, and, largely as a re- 
sult of this decline, premiums were rather 
lower. The rate of interest earned on the 
life funds was 3.13 per cent. against 3.50 
per cent., but the low interest earnings 
are partly offset by the very economical 
working of the department, the expense 
ratio being only 9.8 per cent. of pre- 
miums. Consideration money received on 
annuity business was rather less and pre- 
miums in the capital redemption depart- 
ment fell off slightly. In the conditions 
prevailing last year, the company would 
hardly have desired any pronounced in- 
crease of annuity and sinking fund con- 
tracts, having regard to the limited in- 
vestment possibilities. 

Together with the carry-forward from 
1938 (£1,206,967), the year’s profit of 
£873,638 provided a total of £2,080,605. 
Provision has been made for expenses not 
charged to other accounts, taxation, staff 
Pensions and widows’ fund, while 
premises were written down by {£23,744 
and £50,000 was applied to the general 
reserve. The latter now stands at {1.9 
millions. After meeting the dividend of 
18s. per share (unchanged), the balance 


carried forward is reduced slightly to 
£1,150,943 

Total assets stand at £426 million 
of which {26.2 millions applies to ti 
life business. The book value of securi 
among the life assets exceeded the midd! 


Market values by less than ? per cent 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


The remaining securities, included among 
the non-life assets, stood in the books at 
or below middle market prices. 


* 


Guardian.—The premium income of 
the Guardian has been seriously affected 
by the war, for the Albingia, a German 
subsidiary acquired in 1932, previously 
contributed a fair part of the total busi- 
ness. The 1939 accounts show the effects 
most noticeably in the accident depart- 
ment, where there was a reduction in 
earned premiums from 1,312,103 to 
£848,095, despite a practically stable in- 
come outside Germany. Fire premiums 
declined from £1,096,800 to £948,460— 
again owing to the loss of the German 
business. The movement of premiums 
gives no _ indication, however, of the 
underwriting margins, at least in the acci- 
dent account. Every branch of accident 
insurance was profitable and the total 
transfer to profit and loss (including 
approximately £30,000, representing a 
special reserve no longer required) was 
£123,577, against only £48,491 in 1938. 
Thanks to this substantial increase, the 
total transfers of underwriting balances 
to profit and loss plus non-life interest 
and fees rose slightly, despite the inevit- 
able decline in interest caused by higher 
taxation and the exclusion of the Albingia 
business. The figures include those of the 
other associated companies :— 


Underwriting 
Premiums Profit to P. & L. 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ £ £ £ 
Fire ......... 1,096,800 948,460 171,642 114,849 
Accident and 
general ... 1,312,103 848,095 48,491 123,577 
Marine ...... 323,885 308,326 Dr.10,887 5,000 
2,732,788 2,104,881 
ae 685,343 705,139) si dant 
Annuities ... 101,234 76,867 f "18,545 *12,102 
Cap. 500. ..- 49,405 40,882 20,000 
3,568,770 2,927,769 
Interest (ex. life, annuities and cap. 
EEE Gaudsedsuuotersics chatascsneteies 183,922 138,357 
BD -scckdhapvacasnitadainescanenideisaus 74 98 








411,787 413,983 


* One-fifth shareholders’ profits at 1934 valua- 
tion = £18,545 ; at 1939 valuation = £12,102. 


The quinquennial valuation in the life 
department at the end of 1939 was based 
on the new Al1924/29 table with interest 
at only 2? per cent., compared with 3 per 
cent. five years ago. In addition to the 
actuarial reserves thus created, a special 
war reserve of £150,000 was set up. The 
resultant surplus was £702,817, of which 
£605,112 is distributed, nine-tenths to 
policyholders and one-tenth to share- 
holders (spread over the next five years). 
Bringing in £103,824 carried forward last 
time, this leaves £121,529 to be carried 
forward to the next valuation, after 
applying £80,000 to investment reserve. 
The rate of bonus on with-profits policies 
is 1 per cent. per annum compound on 
most classes of contracts, a reduction com- 
pared with the last bonus, which, how- 
ever, was allotted on a special plan which 
is not exactly comparable. But the com 
pany has maintained its fine record 
dificult enough in the conditions of 
December, 1939—of never having passed 
a bonus. New sums assured last year were 
£1,362,953, compared with {1,719,379 
and the net rate of interest, excluding 


reversions, was 3.53 per cent., compared 


with 3.70 per cent 

After charging. with other item th 
dividends for 1939 (11s., less tax, wa 
leclared on the {3 ordinary share as for 
1938) the carry-forward from the p 

1 loee oa mr wee 117.788 ared 
vith {109.178 hre ht forward 

Th n« total 16.7 millior s 

‘ rood m th } la sb uw} ha 
, market val at tt nad f 1999 «a ’ 

rer . had } : ‘ ’ ‘ ; ay 

antially Nothing wa neluded «a t 
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the assets in respect of the holding in 
the Albingia. The general reserve stands 
at £1,875,000. 

* 


Scottish Life. — The life fund in- 
creased by £163,785 to £9,038,762 dur- 
ing 1939. The increase was less than 
usual, owing to a fall of 26 per cent. in 
new sums assured, which totalled 
£1,722,638 net, and to rather higher pay- 
ments on maturity of endowments 
(£384,409 against £302,457). The year’s 
net premium income was £654,433, com- 
pared with £658,483, and £62,376 
against £54,660 was received as con- 
sideration money for annuities. Higher 
taxation accounted for a fall in net in- 
terest earnings from 4.11 per cent. to 
3.94 per cent. The dividend for 1939 
was 5s. 6d. per £5 share, less tax (un- 
changed), and the usual interim dividend 
of 2s. 9d. per share, less tax, will be 
paid in September next on account of 
1940. Following the conservative course 
adopted by a number of the life offices, 
the directors have reduced the interim 
bonus from 40s. to 10s. per cent. per 
annum for claims occurring by death dur- 
ing 1940. Securities and fixed assets have 
been taken in the balance sheet at or 
under the actual values at the last valua- 
tion in 1935, and at or under cost in the 
case of investments made subsequently. 
Market values of securities at the end of 
1940 were not stated. 


* 


Yorkshire. — The profit balance 
earned by the Yorkshire on its fire busi- 
ness last year was £98,602. Though this 
was smaller than in 1938 (£120,702) it 
represented the satisfactory ratio of 10.9 
per cent. of premiums. In the important 
accident department, underwriting profit 
increased from £80,343 to £94,502 (6.4 
per cent. of premium income), a good re- 
sult in a difficult year. A larger marine 
income provided a transfer of £10,000 
to profit and loss account, against nil in 
the previous year. Adding to these profit 
balances one-fifth of the shareholders’ 
portion of the life surplus, allotted at the 
1938 valuation (£19.300), together with 
one-fifth of the profit (£8,950) realised on 
reversions, total trading profits were 
£231,354. Interest on non-life funds was 
£92,507, so that a total of £323,861 was 
credited to profit and loss account, com- 
pared with £326,100 in 1938. The figures 
include those of the fully-owned sub- 
sidiaries :— 


Underwriting 
Premiums Profits to P.&I 
1938 19%9 1938 1939 
‘ f £ 
Fire 879.478 904,733 120.702 98.602 
Accident and 
general 1,472,471 1,470,520 80,343 94,5 
Marine £37,201 194 ? l 
89.150 849.320 
I o 205.905 7. x e123 e 
> maT 4 a4 
Cap. 1 s iv 
f 
175.671 4 
2 . +2 4 5 
i ex life ar t and : 5 
m 
*@ 1 . . al ; 
‘ a £14,57% at 38 valuations i yr 
‘ fifth of pr 
lhe sum brought forward was 
4 75,393, giving a credit total of { 399,254 
1} company has changed its dividend 
I » tax free basis to a less tax ba 
b 1939 interrm dividend beme 7 6d 
per {1 of paid-up capital tax free, and 
| ’ mma F j tax Th b 
; ia ‘ 
‘ b 
; 
j i » © \ 
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Chain Store Shares 


OW far is the war likely to check the phenomenal 

progress of the chain store companies? Their geo- 
metric development was the most striking feature in retail 
trading history in the twenty years preceding the present 
war, just as the rise of the department store was the most 
interesting evolutionary change in the two decades before 
the last war. The progress of companies like F. W. Wool- 
worth and Marks and Spencer has been based on simple 
basic ideas. Limitation of trading to low price ranges is 
not a new conception itself—-Marks and Spencer had 
reached this stage in the rudimentary “ Penny Bazaar” 
days. The distinctive feature of the chain stores’ success 
is the wedding of efficient merchandising with the control 
of production from the retail end. 

F. W. Woolworth became a public company only nine 
years ago, while investors have had a share in the fortunes 
of Marks and Spencer only for the last fourteen years. 
Gross profit figures of the two companies are available for 
the last eleven years and their showing must be unparalleled 
by any other group of trades. The figures are shown below, 
with data illustrating the economic background against 
which the companies achieved their progress : — 


CHAIN STORE PROFITS, REAL WAGES AND PRIVATE CARS 
LICENSED 


| i ' 
} Gross Profits ly . 
| ndex o ‘ 
catia Real Y No. of Private 
cu . 
Cars Licensed 


of years, and its 1937 earnings were nearly five times those 
of 1929. Both companies have fully maintained their aver- 
age rate of growth up to their latest financial year, which 
includes four months of war for Woolworth and seven 
months for Marks and Spencer. The differences in the posi- 
tion and policies of the two companies deserve examina- 
tion in greater detail, in the light of the figures given in 
the next table: — 


WOOLWORTH AND MARKS AND SPENCER : SOME COMPARISONS 


(Calendar years for Woolworth: To March 31st of following 
year for M. & S.) 


! | 
1934 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


Rate of annual profit in- 


crease | ) (@) -— | 


Woolworth Seeeeahnke’ 7°8 8:7 10°5 10:8 2 | 9-4 
Marks and Spencer ...... 11-4 16-1 l 12:7 13-0 | ses 
Number of branches :— 
Woolworth _............65. 597 637 677 711 737 | 759 
Marks and Spencer ...... 202 209 218 | 228 | 234 ove 
| 
Profits per branch (£000) :— | 
WOGHOTE cc ccccccccccose | 8-57 8-72 9°05 9-54 | 9-87) 10:49 
Marks and Spencer ...... 6-87 7 | 8°57] 9°25 | 10°17 ; 
Stock-in-trade per branch 
GQ) =— | 
Woolworth _ ..........0055 4-23 4°01 4°65 | 4-67 4°41] 5°47 
Marks and Spencer ...... »° 75 1-33 5-41 6°61 7°01 | ce 
| 
Ord. dividends per cent. :— | 
ii RM cncene 80 100 756 60 65 | 65 
Woolwc rth Scrip cocsce | . ‘ | 100 ‘ z= | 
; 7 ee pe 35 40 40] 421 4210] 421 
Marks & Spencer) Scrip “ 10 10 10 10 10 | Nil 
Ord. earnings per cent. :— 
WOUIIGEE — ccnncsccsceces. 122-5 | 135-3 76°4c| 81-2 86:7} 89-2 
Marks and Spencer ...... 1 ward 77:3 | 75:3 | 73:5 | 74-7 | 55-5d 
Distribution of earnings (f):— 
Woolworth :— | | 
Paid in ord. divs. (£’000)! 2,325 2,906 | 3,431 3,375 | 3,534 3,253 
Retained in _ business | 
EET: scehucdectenbeoees 1,235 1,027 | 938 1,193 | 1,177] 1,214 
Marks and Spencer :— | | 
Paid in ord. divs. (£’000) 435 574 | 634] 743) 817) 899d 
Retained in business | | 
ERD wicscasensip sense 376 108 420 302 | 448) 171d 


| 
| 





inww | Marks & Spencer! Wages 
Years | F» W- Woolworth — in British 
eaten | Industry | aia 
| og | (1929= | + | 
}Amount| 1929 |Amount| 1929 | 109) | Total 1929 
| (£000) = 100 (£000) | =100 | | (000) = 100 
! | | 
| | | | 
1929 ... | 3,326 | 100 438 | 100 | 100 | 981 | 4100 
1930 ... | 3,684 | 111 624 | 142 | 104 | 1,056 108 
1931 | 4,394 | 132 | 862 | 196 | 108 | 1,083 | 110 
1932 4,672 | 141 | 1,041 | 238 | 109 | 1,128 | 115 
1933 4,734 | 142 1,258 | 287 | 111 | 1,203 | 123 
1934 | 5,109 | 153 | 1,389 | 317 | 111 | 1,308 133 
1935... | 5,548 | 167 | 1,612 | 367 | 111 | 1,477 | 151 
1936 ...| 6,127 | 184 | 1,868 | 426 110 | 1,642 167 
1937 | 6,781 | 204 | 2,107 480 109 | 1,798 183 
1938 7,276 | 219 | 2,381 | 543 | 113 | 1,944 198 
1939 7,957 ae OM: wees 112 = we 


(a) Twelve months ended March 31st of following year throughout. 


Since the customers of the chain stores are drawn mainly 
from the wage-earning and lower salary-earning classes, 
the trend of real wages must obviously be one of the most 
important of the factors outside the companies’ control. 
In the years preceding the outbreak of the war, this trend 
was almost uniformly favourable. Despite severe unem- 
ployment in the early nineteen-thirties, real wages were 
steadily rising. Later, the rise of real wages was checked, 
but total employment increased, and chain store profits 
showed uninterrupted progress. The growth of popular 
spending power is indicated by the number of private motor 
cars licensed, whose growth closely fits the trend of F. W. 
Woolworth’s profits. 

Contrasts in the individual achievements of the two 
companies suggest, however, that internal policy has also 
played a considerable part; under less favourable general 
conditions, progress might have been slower, but it would 
still have been considerable. In 1929, Marks and Spencer 
had reached a much less advanced stage than Woolworth 
and in the subsequent decade its relative progress was 
much the more rapid. By 1937, Woolworth had doubled 
its profits, but Marks and Spencer did so within a couple 


(a) Percentage increase in gross profits: each year compared with preceding 
year. (6) Equivalent to 120 per cent. on capital before scrip bonus. 
(c) Equivalent to 152-8 per cent. on old capital. (f) After 
taxation provision. 


(d) Estimated. 


During the years covered by the table, the profits of 
both companies were “ geometric” in the true sense. The 
average ratio of increase was about 9 to 94 per cent. pe 
annum for Woolworth and 12 to 13 per cent. for Marks 
and Spencer. But these excellent results were based on 4 
policy of physical development which, broadly speaking, 
was extensive for Woolworth and intensive for Marks and 
Spencer. Between 1934 and 1938, Woolworth opened 140 
new branches, and Marks and Spencer only 32. In the 
latter year, Woolworth had more than three times as many 
branches in its chain as Marks and Spencer. Both com- 
panies invested large amounts of new capital (obtained 
mainly from profits) in their businesses, but Marks and 
Spencer broadly used them to extend existing stores, while 
Woolworth employed a larger proportion in establishing 
new points of contact with customers. That both policies 
“paid” is evident; for the profits per branch rose con- 
sistently, in each case, during this period. But whereas 
1934 Marks and Spencer’s profits per branch were 20 per 
cent. less than those of Woolworth, by 1938 they had begun 
appreciably to exceed them. And while stocks carried in 
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the average Woolworth store have risen only slowly, and 


got very consistently, in recent years, the averace Marks 
and Spencer CstaDlishmMent Goubied Ils SlOCKs Leiweeu 179+ 
1938. 


The differences between the two organisations, in fact, 
lie much deeper, and suggest that the two businesses are 
essentially complementary rather than competitive. Wool- 
worth, with its low price limit, carries a wide variety of 
lines, for customers who are not particularly discriminating. 
This, in practice, has involved a considerable concentra- 
tion on hardware and similar goods which have a relatively 
slow “ stock turn,” and a proportionately high “ mark-up.” 
Marks and Spencer, with its higher price range and more 
discriminating clientele, carries far more seasonal drapery 
pods, whose successful handling involves exceptional care 
for quality and price, a relatively low “ mark-up ” and a 
fairly rapid “ stock turn.” On the financial side, however, 
the policy followed by the two concerns has been funda- 
mentally the same. Both have relied mainly on their own 
profits to provide new capital. In the six years 1934-39 
inclusive, Woolworth ploughed back no less than 
{6,784,000 into its business—an amount equal to nearly 
twice the nominal value of its ordinary capital in 1934. 
In the five years 1934-38, Marks and Spencer put back 
{2,044,000, representing much the same proportion of its 
equity capital in the earlier year. Both companies have 
readjusted their capital periodically by issuing scrip divi- 
dends, but Woolworth have declared big capital bonuses 
at infrequent intervals (the last being 100 per cent. in 
1936), while Marks and Spencer have favoured regular 
annual distributions of 10 per cent. Under a regime of 
wartime dividend limitation, Woolworth consequently 
comes off the better. The Chancellor, in effect, has in- 
sisted on Woolworth’s continuing, for the duration, the 
practice it was already following. In Marks and Spencer’s 
case, however, the ban on bonus issues deprives the shares 
of a selling point among investors, particularly surtax 
payers, whose effect could never be precisely measured, 
but was always appreciable. 

The effect of the last two Budgets on shareholders in these 
companies is, in fact, somewhat complex, and the Purchase 
Tax will introduce further complications, though it is diffi- 
cult to see why chain stores should suffer more severely 
than other retail traders. In the first place, E.P.T. will 
take 60 per cent. of the fruits of the companies’ geometric 
development since 1936-37—which, as the first table 
shows, is a fairly serious matter. In the second place, divi- 
dend limitations will deny Marks and Spencer shareholders 
the dividends of (presumably) 424 per cent. or there- 
abouts, on the 10 per cent. annual capital increments 
which are ruled out during the war. Thirdly, both com- 
panies should accumulate resources throughout the war 


Currency in the 


HE currency systems of the Colonial Empire are as 
varied as the dependencies themselves. In the Far East, 
there is the Hongkong dollar, formerly on a silver standard 
but now regulated by an Exchange Fund; and further west 
the Straits dollar and the rupee of Ceylon. In the West 
Indies, American currency circulates with British currency. 
The notes of the banks operating in the islands (whose head 
Offices are in London or Montreal) are accepted, and are 
sometimes legal tender, along with Government notes. In 
some islands, there is a local coinage, and in others the 
erican or British coinage has been adopted. The groat, 
or silver fourpenny piece, is a picturesque survival in 
British Guiana. 
In tropical Africa, the cultivation of export crops and 
€ Opening up of foreign trade naturally led to the intro- 
duction of western currencies to take the place of barter. 
€ new currencies did not at first percolate far, and even 
to-day the price of a bride may vary from a head of cattle 
'0 a pinch of tobacco; nevertheless, her value is generally 
Measured in terms of pounds, shillings or pence. It was in 
British West Africa that the first attempt was made to 
introduce a uniform currency system, exclusively for the 
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profts—tu 
whole, Jess (c) income tax at increased wartime rates. 
Neither concern has, in the past, held large reserves outside 
its own business. But opportunities for the extension of both 
businesses will be severely limited in wartime. The decision 
of Woolworth to go beyond the sixpenny price limit for 
its wares is a defensive measure, to maintain the largest 
possible range of stocks following the wartime rise ol 
prices. It is entirely different from the proposal which was 
considered, but not proceeded with, three years ago, to raise 
the limit in order to increase the company’s range. Hence 
the enforced piling up of resources during the war is un 
likely to bring more than a modest “ gilt-edged” return 
though both companies should be in a good position for 
further expansion when the war is over. 

For this reason, a higher dividend yield is appropriate 
on chain store shares in war than in peacetime. Market 
quotations have always allowed something for the bird in 
the bush as well as the bird in hand, but the bush is now 
further away. Present prices, however, appear already to 
have discounted that factor, as the following table (which 
includes two more recent entrants to the chain store busi- 
ness) suggests: — 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Wool- | Marks & | British | | Great 
ox — % Home Universal 
. Spencer | 

worth pence Stores Stores 


| | 
f Designation Ordinary | Ordinary 


| : ‘ 
; 7 | Ordinary | Ordinary 

Shares \ Denomination ‘ 5- 5/- lj- | 5/- 
| 

Current price .....ccccccccccceceeeeeeeee | 57/9 | 40/6 | 5/- 10/- 
| 

Yield f On last dividend .......... 56 | 53 | 5-0 12-5 

1€12 On last earnings .... ; 7:7 6-9 9:2 19-6 


i ' 


A dividend yield of 5 to 54 per cent. on the shares of 
the leading store companies (the main interests of Great 
Universal Stores are largely in mail order business) is not 
far removed from the average of 5.98 per cent. on indus- 
trial equities as a whole, shown by the Actuaries’ Index. On 
that basis, the shares appear reasonably valued, for com- 
panies should be able to maintain their dividends during the 
war, even if the growth of earnings is checked. Though a 
wartime environment is not, naturally, the most favour- 
able to any form of retail business, the tactical and geo- 
graphical position of the chain stores is stronger than that 
of most other retailers. And now competition from other 
quarters is likely to be put into cold storage until the 
war is over. Efficiency, in the last analysis, has been the 
secret of chain store progress, and efficiency is an asset 
whose value does not depreciate in wartime. 


Colonial Empire 


territories concerned, but regulated from London; and the 
principle adopted, that of a Currency Board, has since 
become sufficiently widespread to deserve special examina- 
tion. 

In West Africa, before the last war, the currencies circu- 
lating and accepted as legal tender included French, 
Spanish and American gold and silver coins, as well as 
coinage of the United Kingdom. But the chief reason for 
the introduction of a special West African currency was the 
danger inherent in the fact that the British silver coinage 
issued for circulation in West Africa in 1909 and 1910 
exceeded the amount issued at home. The possibility that 
a trade setback would lead to a return of large quantities 
of silver coin from the colonies, which would upset the 
regulation of the silver currency in the United Kingdom, 
outweighed the consideration that the Colonial Govern- 
ments themselves might benefit from the large profits made 
on issuing currency in the colonies. 

By the establishment of the Currency Board both these 
objectives were gained. A special silver currency for the 
West African colonies was issued against a reserve of gold 
and securities, and the Board was authorised to pay 
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contributions out of its profits to the revenues of the West 
African Governments when its financial position justified 
them. It was also authorised to issue currency in West 
Africa against prepayment in sterling to the Board in 
London, and similarly to issue drafts or telegraphic 
transfers on London in exchange for currency tendered for 
redemption in West Africa, with the right to charge a 
premium for such issue or redemption within a limit which 
should not exceed the actual cost of transferring specie 
from the United Kingdom to West Africa or vice versa. 
In this way the exchange value of the new currency with 
sterling, which was fixed at par, was to be maintained. 

The West African Currency Board was appointed at the 
end of 1912, and war broke out at the beginning of its 
second year of operations. In the first few months of the 
war, the cessation of normal trade made a large part of the 
currency in circulation redundant; but the enormous de- 
mand for oilseeds which arose later caused a correspond- 
ingly big increase in the demand for currency, and the net 
increases in the war years were {1,048,225 in 1915-16; 
£985,806 in 1916-17; and £1,396,221 in 1917-18. Another 
abnormal factor was the rise in the cost of transporting 
specie, which at one time in 1917 was as high as £6 10s. 
per cent., so that the Board was compelled to increase the 
premium charged on the issue of currency from 15s. to 25s. 
per cent. The redemption premium had already been 
raised from 15s. to 30s. at the beginning of the war in 
order to discourage the return of currency. 

Several other Currency Boards have since been 
modelled on the West African Currency Board, but the 
one set up to give a uniform currency system to the East 
African dependencies did not have the same success. The 
East African Currency Board, which was appointed at the 
end of 1919, had an unfortunate start; for, besides inherit- 
ing an excess of liabilities over assets amounting to 
£246,000, it was subject to considerable confusion for 
which it was not altogether to blame. It was understood 
that the Indian rupee, which was then circulating in East 
Africa, was to be stabilised in India at about 2s. 9d., and 
it was decided to replace it by a local rupee issue which 
would be stabilised at 2s. After rupee coins and notes had 
been minted and printed, it was decided that the new 
coinage should be expressed in terms of florins instead of 
rupees, and later still that the shilling should be the 
standard coin in order to facilitate wage reductions, in 
view of the depressed state of trade. The expense caused 
by this triplication of currency was bad enough, but worse 
was to come when the Indian rupee was eventually 
stabilised at 1s. 6d. For the 263,19,630 Indian rupees re- 
patriated to India the Board paid out 2s. each, or 
£2,631,963, and realised for them in India £1,715,653, 
making a loss of £916,310. Further losses of £610,024 and 
£57,920 were made on the redemption of German rupees 
and subsidiary coinage in Tanganyika. And, in addition, in 
preparation for the issue of its own currency, the Board 
bought, at an average price of 4s. 5d., over 2,900,000 
ounces of silver, which depreciated rapidly. 

Besides these losses on the issue of the new currency, 
the Board had to face heavy redemptions from 1925 
onwards. Normally colonial trade is seasonal; and demands 
for sterling at one time can be offset against demands for 
the local currency during the period when the crops are 
marketed. Thus it is not necessary for the Currency Boards 
always to realise their investments to meet demands for 
sterling, as if it is a seasonal demand they meet it out of 
their cash resources or by temporary loans. The East 
African Currency Board, however, had to face persistent 
redemptions of currency, which from 1925-26 to 1931-32 
inclusive amounted to {2,157,000 net. In 1931 the 
premium was raised from 20s. to 30s. per cent. to dis- 
courage further redemptions; but on June 30, 1932, the 
currency reserve fund was reduced to the low figure of 
£356,032. Instead of assuming responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the exchange value of the currency, the Imperial 
Government authorised the three East African Govern- 
ments to borrow sterling funds amounting to £1,500.000 
and place them at the disposal of the Board. The interest 
and repayment charges on these loans would have added 
to the burden of territories already suffering from an acute 
depression. Fortunately, the loans were never raised, as the 
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low money rates in London checked the return of funds 
and the rise in commodity prices turned the balance of 
trade well in East Africa’s favour; and net issues of 
currency from 1932 to 1939 amounted to £2,715,000, 
exclusive of issues in Zanzibar, where the East African 
currency system was adopted in 1936. With the Sterling 
thus accumulated the Board’s investments had risen tj 
£2,733,540 by June 30, 1939; but the currency in circula- 
tion and other liabilities still exceeded the actual assets of 
the Board by £2,897,216, or by £1,397,216 if the poten- 
tial asset represented by the power to call on the three 
Colonial Governments for £1,500,000 is taken into account, 

The West African Currency Board, on the other hand, 
had a surplus of £1,038,613 in the same year and the 
Palestine Currency Board one of £623,377. Nor has the 
East African Currency Board contributed anything to the 
revenues of the Colonial Governments, whereas the West 
African Currency Board has paid out £4,900,000—Iast 
year being the first since 1920 in which its financial posi- 
tion did not justify any payment—and the Palestine Cur- 
rency Board, which has only been operating since 1927, 
£810,000. And though the redemption premium charged 
by the East African Board is back to 1 per cent., this 
compares with 4 per cent. for West Africa and 3 per cent. 
for T.T. redemptions from Palestine, drafts on London 
from Palestine being issued at par. 

The currency in circulation per head of the population 
was roughly 9s. for West Africa and 10s. 6d. for East 
Africa (including Zanzibar) on June 30, 1939, and {5 
for Palestine on March 31st. The accounting date for the 
African Boards is in the middle of the off season; and the 
trade depression experienced by their territories in the last 
two or three years has considerably reduced the circula- 
tion, whereas in Palestine this factor has been offset by 
currency hoarding in view of the international situation. 
Nevertheless, the low purchasing power of the African 
native is illustrated by these figures and is one of the 
justifications of having a currency system which can meet 
the special requirements of the colonies. In his report 
last year on labour conditions in the West Indies, Major 
Orde-Browne pointed out the great disadvantage to the 
islands that their domestic transactions are generally 
carried out in the coinage of one of two wealthy countries, 
Great Britain or the United States. The fact that the 
halfpenny or the cent is the smallest coin prevents the 
middleman from passing on small reductions in price. In 
East Africa, on the other hand, the shilling is divided, not 
into twelve pennies, but into 100 cents, and in West Africa 
the nickel-bronze coinage, which includes a tenth of a 
penny, is growing in popularity. The wider use of coinage, 
however, is not altogether an unmixed blessing; for the 
West African native is an unusually keen forger, and the 
alloy coinage, which was issued to replace the original 
West African silver coinage, is counterfeited to an extent 
that constitutes a perfect nuisance for officials, traders and 
banks alike. To pleas that better ingredients should be 
used the Board might reply that it would encourage hoard- 
ing. But as the African native always tends to hoard coins 
in a period of good trade, just as he produces them, along 
with a motley collection of manillas, brass rods and wires, 
and cowries, when trade is bad and money scarce, the 
excuse would be hardly adequate. 

But imperfections such as this should not be allowed to 
obscure the undoubted advantages of the Currency Board 
principle, which are becoming widely recognised. 
Mauritius now has its rupee notes issued by Commis- 
sioners with much the same duties and powers as the 
Currency Boards, and a Currency Board was recently 
established in the self-governing colony of Southern 
Rhodesia. The chief disadvantage is illustrated in the his- 
tory of the East African Currency Board—that a persistent 
trade depression may exhaust the Board’s reserves if the 
exchange value of the local currency with sterling is to 
be maintained at its ordained level. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that under the new colonial policy, which will 
be inaugurated by the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Bill, the financial responsibility in such an event will be 
assumed by the Imperial Government and not left to be 
borne by territories already qualifying for the status 0 
distressed areas. 
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Uneven Money Conditions 


The position in the money market remains one of excep- 
tional ease. The superabundance of the previous week due 
to the Treasury payments for requisitioned dollar securities 
has, however, largely disappeared. The latest Bank return 
shows a reduction of £17,322,000 in bankers’ deposits, 
bringing them down to £108,125,000. Most of this has gone 
into Government deposits which are £13,389,000 higher on 
the week, while an increase of £2,911,000 in the circulation 
accounts for the bulk of the balance. Although there has 
been a fully adequate supply of money, it has been apparent 
that the abundance of loanable resources has been concen- 
trated with certain of the banks. They have been very ready 
buyers of bills and have made it possible for the market to 
take up its larger allotment of bills without the slightest 
difficulty. The explanation appears to be that some banks 
with particularly intensive representation in the industrial 
Midlands and North have benefited more than others from 
the acceleration of payments on Government contracts 
noticeable in the recent past. The rhythm in these Govern- 
ment disbursements is becoming an increasingly important 
factor in the money market situation. Another is the huge 
scale of Government operations in the foreign exchange and 
gilt-edged market which are reflected in the distribution 
of “tap” and “ tender ” Treasury bills. Over the three weeks 
to last Saturday the volume of tap bills fell from £708,400,000 
to £637,100,000 and then recovered to £707,900,000. The 
sudden fall in this item was probably connected with the 
help given by public departments to the War Loan and to 
the absorption by the Exchange Equalisation Account of 
recently purchased dollar securities. The subsequent re- 
covery in the total of tap bills probably represents the con- 
verse of these operations—moderate sales of gilt-edged in 
the exceptionally resilient market of the past fortnight, 
foreign exchange payments to the United States and, in addi- 
tion, the steady accumulation of money by extra budgetary 
funds. Among these the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
must rank high with the unemployment total again under 
the million mark. 


* * * 


Free Sterling Weakens 


The Allied withdrawals from Southern and Central 
Norway and the resulting slump in British and French 
prestige in neutral countries have been reflected in the mar- 
kets for sterling and French francs in the free neutral 
centres. In New York the sterling rate depreciated to 
3,32, which is lower than any level touched since the out- 
break of war, and, measured in terms of gold, lower than any 
depths previously plumbed by sterling. The French franc 
has moved step by step with its Allied currency. These move- 
ments have answered so closely the day-to-day changes in 
the political and military situations that the presence of 
speculative operations must be strongly suggested. It is 
evident that such speculation has, in fact, taken place, though 
not on a serious scale, since at no time during the past few 
weeks has the market been sufficiently large to accommodate 
more than a modest volume of transactions. Much of the 
apparent speculation taking place in markets such as New 
York and Amsterdam is, in fact, justifiable hedging either 
against receipts of sterling due at some future date or against 
the holding of sterling assets which for one reason or 
another it is not desired to liquidate at the moment. But 
over and above such hedging some outright speculation is 
also proceeding, and in this category of operations the Far 
Eastern markets are still taking an exceptionally important 
part. In this respect it would pay the authorities in this 
country to scrutinise with rather greater care the sterling 
facilities which the London market makes available to banks 
Operating in such centres as Shanghai. The bulk of these 
may be of bona fide commercial character, but it would be 
surprising if a part were not used for outright speculation 
mM sterling. The downward movement in the free sterling 
rate has also been helped by the revival of rumours in New 
York that the list of commodities exported from the sterling 
area for which payment is to be made in specified foreign 
Currencies or, which is the same thing, in sterling obtained 
from the control, is to be enlarged in the near future. The 
Commodities mentioned are textile articles, cocoa and man- 
Zanese. If the list is extended and nothing is done to limit 
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the potential offerings of sterling in the free market, it 
stands to reason that a further depreciation in the free rate 
must be expected. 


* * * 


French Exchange Regulations 


The French fournal Officiel of May 2nd publishes the 
text of the new regulations on the export of capital, exchange 
and gold operations which recently came into force in France. 
The main effect of the new decrees is to restrict gold and ex- 
change operations arising from the repatriation of French 
capital to the Bank of France and other banks authorised 
by it to deal in foreign exchange. This means that French 
nationals repatriating capital previously invested in foreign 
currencies will no longer enjoy the attractive facilities of the 
free market for their operations. The new decrees do not, 
however, introduce any compulsion on French nationals to 
repatriate their foreign assets. These have had to be registered 
with the Bank of France, and it is now forbidden for any 
French national to switch from one foreign asset into 
another. The only such operation which is authorised is the 
investment of cash resources into short-dated securities ex- 
pressed in the same currency having no more than two years 
to run. The new decree also defines more clearly than has 
hitherto been done what is meant by an export of capital and, 
in particular, specifies such devices as holding in foreign cur- 
rency the proceeds of export trade or payments for services 
tendered as forbidden under the regulations. These regula- 
tions tighten the French exchange control measures, but still 
leave them appreciably more lenient than those applied in the 
United Kingdom. 


* * * 


Chinese Dollar Control Weakens 


The break in the rate for the Chinese national dollar 
from 43d. to 34d. which occurred towards the end of last 
week has been followed by a period of great uncertainty and 
difficulty in this market. The rate, apparently left to its own 
devices by the Chinese Stabilisation Fund, has drifted down- 
wards, and the market has narrowed to a point at which 
business has become exceptionally restricted. The abandon- 
ment of the rate by the Stabilisation Fund has had its pre- 
cedents in the past fourteen months of the Fund’s existence. 
It need not be regarded as an indication that its resources are 
exhausted. —They must be considerably lower than the 
£10,000,000 with which the Fund began its operations in 
March, 1939, but reports from Shanghai and Hongkong 
suggest that the reserves have recently been fortified from 
Chinese quarters and that adequate funds remain for con- 
tinuing the control. But apparently the measure of support 
required to keep the rate at 44d. had become unexpectedly 
large in recent weeks and the authorities decided, as they have 
done under similar circumstances in the past, to withdraw 
their support and allow the rate to find a new natural 
resistance level before re-entering the market as supporters 
of the national currency. The pressure on the local dollar 
may in part have been due to speculative activities resulting 
from the renewal of the Japanese offensive in Honan and 
Hupeh. 


* 


Despite this further weakening in the exchange value of the 
national dollar, all reports from China suggest that as a 
domestic currency it is successfully resisting the encroach- 
ments of the various puppet currencies. Moreover, some kind 
of “deal” seems to have been made between the National 
Government and the Japanese authorities in control of the 
‘Treaty ports, making it possible for such important crops as 
tea to be exported and for a substantial part of the exchange 
proceeds of this trade to find its way into the coffers of the 
Chungking Government. It is from this foreign exchange 
income that the Stabilisation Fund is still being replenished. 
The point must, however, arise fairly soon at which replenish- 
ment will have to come from an external source if the Gov- 
ernment is to be able to continue its struggle against Japan. 
From the Japanese point of view the further depreciation of 
the Chinese dollar has come as an unwelcome development, 
since the yen, which now follows the movements of the 
United States dollar in relation to free sterling, has been 
appreciating strongly in terms of sterling, and even more, 
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therefore, in terms of the Chinese currency. This movement 
militates against the puppet currencies, tied as they are to the 
yen, in their competition against the money of the Chungking 
Government. 

* * * 


Mr Morgenthau on Gold 


Mr Morgenthau, speaking at the end of last week to 
the Institute of Government for Democratic Women, had 
some very reassuring things to say about the gold policy of 
the United States. (Can one imagine a British counterpart 
to this function—Sir John Simon unburdening himself of 
his doubts on the future of sterling to a meeting of the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the Conservative Party?) 
The burden of his remarks was that the United States would 
continue to accept gold in the normal course of its trading 
operations, and would do nothing artificial, such as reducing 
the dollar price of gold, to arrest the inflow of the metal. 
If such a cut were moderate, he said, it would be ineffective; 
if it were big enough to reduce the inflow of gold, it would 
introduce the same conditions that would follow a total 
prohibition of gold imports, i.e. it would decrease United 
States trade and increase unemployment. The huge reserve 
of gold that was being built up would be available to help 
repair the world-wide economic ravages of the European 
war after peace had been restored. In any case, it consti- 
tuted a reserve from which future demands on the monetary 
system of the United States could be met without shock to 
the domestic economy, The only threat he saw to the value 
of gold was the emergence of one or two dictatorships ruling 
most of the world. He did not fear that such an event would 
happen. Meanwhile the United States will continue to help 
friendly Powers by supplying the materials of war against 
their gold. “I prefer gold pieces to foreign paper,” said 
Mr Morgenthau, adding, “ We do not want to repeat the 
experiment of war debts.” 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Figures 


The clearing bank statements for April provide several 
surprises. It had generally been expected that the £300 
million War Loan operation would dominate these state- 
ments, in which it was for the first time reflected to the full, 
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that deposits would be well down, mainly at the expense 
of cash and bills, and that the banks’ own participation in 
the issue would be seen in an appreciable increase in invest- 
ments, while advances would also show some increase fo]- 
lowing the special accommodation given to clients to help 
their subscriptions to the issue. In almost every respect these 
anticipations are falsified. Deposits are down, it is true, but 
the drop of £9,321,000 is much more than explained by a 
reduction of £12,762,000 in cheques in transit. The invest- 
ments are slightly over £6,000,000 up on balance, but one 
would be erring seriously to regard this movement as being 
even primarily connected with the banks’ participation in the 
War Loan issue. Advances provide the main surprise of all, 
by a fall of nearly £23 millions. This is apparently the result 
of repayments of loans by big industrial customers and must 
in all probability be connected with the acceleration of pay- 
ments to Government contractors to which reference has been 


(In £ millions) 


























| Apr. Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr. 
1939 1939 1940 1940 1440 1940 
Capital and reserves 138-8 138-8 | 139-3 139-3 | 139 3 139-3 
Acceptances, etc. ... 126-2 | 116:2] 119-8 117-5 | 119-2 120°1 
Notes in circulation 1-4 | 1:4 1-4 1-4 | 1:4 1:4 
Current, deposit and | | 
other accounts ... | 2,154°8 | 2,440°9 | 2,409°5 | 2,365-6 | 2,363-3 | 2,353.9 
asinine —— licaietcteiiiaee 
Total liabilities | 2,421-2 | 2,697-3 | 2,670-0 | 2,623-8 | 2,623 2 | 2,614-7 
— ——————_— a 
SE irsistecstencseents 229:0 | 274-2] 241:5| 247-3} 2486] 2539 
Cheques, balances, | | | 
& items in transit 65-0 118-8 | 91-2 | 80-2 | 92.5 79:6 
Money at call......... 145-2 174-4 | 154:0; 149-1j| 141°5| 153-4 
EPEROOUIED .ccccesecses 184-4 | 333-9 387°8 | 353-1 335 7 338°4 
Investments ......... 610°5 609-3 | 610°3 | 608-6 611 2 617-6 
Loans and advances | 992-5 |1,002:0 | 997-2 | 999-8 |1,006 2 983-4 
Investments in affili- | | | 
ated banks ... .... 24:1] 24:3] 23-5] 23-5] 235] 235 
Cover for accept- | | | 
ances, premises, &c. 170-5 | 160-4! 164:5 | 162-2 164 0 164°9 
Total assets ... | 2,421-2 | 2,697 -3 | 2,670 -0 | 2,623-8 | 2,623-2 | 2,614-7 


| 


made in an earlier Note. The portfolio of bills discounted has 
increased slightly despite the continued fall in the total of 
“tender ” bills over the month of April. Any close correlation 
between the bilis issued through the tender and the banks’ 
holdings can hardly be expected now that direct dealings in 
bills between the banks and the authorities have reached such 
considerable proportions. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Most of the interest in the foreign ex- 


change market has centred in the un- market, where 


cal situation is apparent 
conditions 


Whitsun holiday. The only other notice- 
able movement is a reversal of last week’s 


in the money 
remain very 





officially quoted currencies which have 
been adjusting themselves to the heavy 
fall of sterling in New York. Lire on 
Thursday were quoted at 643-664, com- 
pared with 674-69 at the beginning of the 
week, and the Latin American currencies 
have also appreciated against the pound. 
In addition there has been a slump in the 
Chinese dollar which is discussed in a 
Finance Note. On Thursday the rate im- 
proved slightly to 34d. Sterling opened in 
New York on that day a little bit firmer 
at 3.34, compared with a close of 3.334 
on Wednesday. Officially-quoted rates in 
London continue to be unaltered, except 
for the belga which, owing to fears of an 
invasion of Belgium, weakened again on 
Thursday by 10 points to 23.95-24.10. 























No reflection of. the military and politi- 


THE MONEY MARKET 
aa 
Bank Rate........-...-.-+-. 2 2 2 
Siotas: | 7 | 2 | 


> 


Clearing Banks .......... l2-1*  1-11g¢ > 1-1lat 
| eT 5g—34 34-1 34-1 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) 5g lls 1132 
Three months’ bank 
Sl iiidicesenebbsnees 5g L1lz9 1139 


* Viz., lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 

— 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and British Government securities; 114 per 
cent. for loans against other collateral. 


easy, although payments for new bills 
have this weck exceeded maturities for the 
first time for many weeks. At last week’s 
Treasury tender applications for the 
higher amount on offer, £60 millions, 
totalled £113.2 millions. The average rate 
of discount was slightly lower at 
£1 Os. 4.81d. per cent., but the discount 
market succeeded in obtaining the better 
allotment quota of 45 per cent. compared 
with 36 per cent. in the preceding week. 
In spite of this the market has not been 
able to satisfy all of the clearing banks’ 
demand for bills. Bond money has been 
readily obtainable at } per cent. 


* 


The Bank Return shows another in- 
crease of about £3 millions in the note 
circulation owing to the approach of the 


THE BANK RETURN 


May 10,| Apr. 24,| May 1, | Mav 8, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
£mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold ... 226-2 0-2 0:2 0:2 
Value per oz. 
“_ 148s. 5d. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
otes in cir- 
culation 495:°9 537-1 541-0 544:0 
Banking Dep 
Reserve... 31-0 44-1 40:3 37-5 
PublicDeps. 19-1 40-7 19-8 33-1 
Bnkrs’Deps.. 101-4 103°4 125-4 108-1 
Other Deps. 36°3 40-6 44:9 45-0 
Govt. Secs.  114°1 130°6 139-0 139-1 
Dis. & Ads. 8-1 4:9 5-9 4°5 
Other Secs. 21-2 22:8 22-6 22:9 
7%| 23-8%| 21-2%| 20:1 


Proportion 19- 





switch-over from public to bankers’ de- 
posits. It is unlikely that all of the money 
paid out by the Treasury under the recent 
Vesting Order has been re-invested, and 
the fall of £17.3 millions in bankers’ de- 
posits with a rise of £13.3 millions in 
public deposits is probably due to the 
incidence of Treasury Bill payments and 
maturities. 
* 

The silver market was nervous at the 
end of last week, as it was announced that 
the Townsend Bill to repeal the Silver 
Purchase Act was to come before the 
Senate on Monday. By Thursday there 
was still no news as to the reception it 
had been given, but confidence that it 
would be greatly modified was being re- 
stored and the price for both spot and 
forward recovered by 4d. 


THE BULLION 


Gold Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard 
Price per 
ounce fine* 


Cash Two Mths. 


1940 s. d. d. d. 
May 3 ... 168 0 21llj6 | 2! 
. ah 168 0 211}6 21 
i ees 168 0 21 201916 
—_— = 168 0O 207, 20'916 
“ee 168 0 21 201916 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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Alliance. — The Alliance accounts 
are always conspicuous for the excellence 
of the fire results. Year after year, ex- 
tremely good profits are shown and the 
annual increase in premiums 1s of long 
standing. Last year, despite the difficulties 
impeding fire insurance operations in the 
foreign field, this excellent record con- 
tinued. The underwriting profit trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account was 
£325,763, representing no less than 14.8 
per cent. of earned premiums, and was 
struck after placing £100,000 to addi- 
tional reserve. Premium income again in- 
creased, though in the circumstances the 
advance was moderate. The transfer to 
profit and loss account was slightly larger 
than in the previous year, when after 
placing £100,000 to additional reserve, 
£322,224 (14.7 per cent.) was transferred. 
The 1939 claims ratio was only 33.6 per 
cent. and the expenses ratio 47.1 per cent. 

The large accident account yielded 
satisfactory profits which were only frac- 
tionally less than in 1938, despite the 
war. Premiums fell only slightly. There 
was a marked increase in marine pre- 
miums but the amount transferred to 
profit and loss declined. The figures below 
include those of the subsidiaries: — 


Underwriting 


Premiums Balances to Profit 
and Loss 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
Fire ...... 2,197,192 2,202,346 322,224 325,763 
Accds. & 
Misc.... 1,452,419 1,414,567 112,161 108,252 
Marine... 405,711 582,572 37,649 17,661 
4,055,322 4,199,485 
Be -ssesne 1,529,651 1,486,050 }e . * 
Annuities 213,173 165,752 f 27008 “57,806 
Cap. Red. 118,507 107,918 114,763 114,763 
5,916,653 5,959,205 
Interest (ex life, annuities and 
cap. red.) 367,415 337,684 
Trustee and other fees 15,229 11,709 
927,247 873,638 


* One-fifth of members’ life profits from previous 
valuations. 

t One-fifth of capital redemption transfer to 
members’ account. 


In the life department, new business 
declined, in keeping with the general ex- 
perience. New sums assured amounted to 
£2,794,227 net, compared with 
£4,205,415 in 1938, and, largely as a re- 
sult of this decline, premiums were rather 
lower. The rate of interest earned on the 
life funds was 3.13 per cent. against 3.50 
per cent., but the low interest earnings 
are partly offset by the very economical 
working of the department, the expense 
ratio being only 9.8 per cent. of pre- 
miums. Consideration money received on 
annuity business was rather less and pre- 
miums in the capital redemption depart- 
ment fell off slightly. In the conditions 
Prevailing last year, the company would 
hardly have desired any pronounced in- 
crease of annuity and sinking fund con- 
tracts, having regard to the limited in- 
vestment possibilities. 

Together with the carry-forward from 
1938 (£1,206,967), the year’s profit of 
£873,638 provided a total of £2,080,605. 
Provision has been made for expenses not 
charged to other accounts, taxation, staff 
Pensions and widows’ fund, while 
premises were written down by £23,744 
and £50,000 was applied to the general 
reserve. The latter now stands at {1.9 
millions. After meeting the dividend of 
18s, per share (unchanged), the balance 
carried forward is reduced slightly to 
£1,150,943. 

Total assets stand at £42.6 millions, 
of which £26.2 millions applies to the 
life business. The book value of securities 
among the life assets exceeded the middle 
market values by less than 2 per cent. 
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The remaining securities, included among 
the non-life assets, stood in the books at 
or below middle market prices. 


* 





Guardian.—The premium income of 
the Guardian has been seriously affected 
by the war, for the Albingia, a German 
subsidiary acquired in 1932, previously 
contributed a fair part of the total busi- 
ness. The 1939 accounts show the effects 
most noticeably in the accident depart- 
ment, where there was a reduction in 
earned premiums from {1,312,103 to 
£848,095, despite a practically stable in- 
come outside Germany. Fire premiums 
declined from £1,096,800 to £948,460— 
again owing to the loss of the German 
business. The movement of premiums 
gives no indication, however, of the 
underwriting margins, at least in the acci- 
dent account. Every branch of accident 
insurance was profitable and the total 
transfer to profit and loss (including 
approximately £30,000, representing a 
special reserve no longer required) was 
£123,577, against only £48,491 in 1938. 
Thanks to this substantial increase, the 
total transfers of underwriting balances 
to profit and loss plus non-life interest 
and fees rose slightly, despite the inevit- 
able decline in interest caused by higher 
taxation and the exclusion of the Albingia 
business. The figures include those of the 
other associated companies :— 


Underwriting 


Premiums Profit to P. & L. 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ £ £ £ 
NE stkvinnaa 1,096,800 948,460 171,642 114,849 
Accident and 
general ... 1,312,103 848,095 48,491 123,577 
Marine ...... 323,885 308,326 Dr.10,887 5,000 
2,732,788 2,104,881 1 
BED, smicccinmstein 685,343 705,139 ae 
Annuities ... 101,234 76,867 f “18,545 *12,102 
Cap. red. ... 49,405 40,882 20,000 


3,568,770 2,927,769 


Interest (ex. life, annuities and cap. 
red.) 183,922 138,357 
PONE — Kadiencinsnsdecadiariainiainssdasnene 74 98 








411,787 413,983 


1934 valua- 
£12,102. 


* One-fifth shareholders’ profits at 
tion = £18,545; at 1939 valuation 


The quinquennial valuation in the life 
department at the end of 1939 was based 
on the new Al1924/29 table with interest 
at only 2} per cent., compared with 3 per 
cent. five years ago. In addition to the 
actuarial reserves thus created, a special 
war reserve of £150,000 was set up. The 
resultant surplus was £702,817, of which 
£605,112 is distributed, nine-tenths to 
policyholders and one-tenth to share- 
holders (spread over the next five years). 
Bringing in £103,824 carried forward last 
time, this leaves £121,529 to be carried 
forward to the next valuation, after 
applying £80,000 to investment reserve. 
The rate of bonus on with-profits policies 
is 1 per cent. per annum compound on 
most classes of contracts, a reduction com- 
pared with the last bonus, which, how- 
ever, was allotted on a special plan which 
is not exactly comparable. But the com- 
pany has maintained its fine record— 
dificult enough in the conditions of 
December, 1939—of never having passed 
a bonus. New sums assured last year were 
£1,362,953, compared with £1,719,379, 
and the net rate of interest, excluding 
reversions, was 3.53 per cent., compared 
with 3.70 per cent. 

After charging, with other items, the 
dividends for 1939 (l1ls., less tax, was 
declared on the £3 ordinary shares, as for 
1938) the carry-forward from the profit 
and loss account was £117,188, compared 
with £109,175 broucht forward. 

The assets total (16.7 millions Securi- 
ties stood in the balance sheet at less than 
the market value at the end of 1939 and 
properties had been written down sub- 
stantially. Nothing was included among 





the assets in respect of the holding in 
the Albingia. The general reserve stands 
at £1,875,000. 

* 


Scottish Life. — The life fund in- 
creased by £163,785 to £9,038,762 dur- 
ing 1939. The increase was less than 
usual, owing to a fall of 26 per cent. in 
new sums _ assured, which totalled 
£1,722,638 net, and to rather higher pay- 
ments on maturity of endowments 
(£384,409 against £302,457). The year’s 
net premium income was £654,433, com- 
pared with £658,483, and £62,376 
against £54,660 was received as con- 
sideration money for annuities. Higher 
taxation accounted for a fall in net in- 
terest earnings from 4.11 per cent. to 
3.94 per cent. The dividend for 1939 
was 5s. 6d. per £5 share, less tax (un- 
changed), and the usual interim dividend 
of 2s. 9d. per share, less tax, will be 
paid in September next on account of 
1940. Following the conservative course 
adopted by a number of the life offices, 
the directors have reduced the interim 
bonus from 40s. to 10s. per cent. per 
annum for claims occurring by death dur- 
ing 1940. Securities and fixed assets have 
been taken in the balance sheet at or 
under the actual values at the last valua- 
tion in 1935, and at or under cost in the 
case of investments made subsequently. 
Market values of securities at the end of 
1940 were not stated. 


* 


Yorkshire. — The profit balance 
earned by the Yorkshire on its fire busi- 
ness last year was £98,602. Though this 
was smaller than in 1938 (£120,702) it 
represented the satisfactory ratio of 10.9 
per cent. of premiums. In the important 
accident department, underwriting profit 
increased from £80,343 to £94,502 (6.4 
per cent. of premium income), a good re- 
sult in a difficult year. A larger marine 
income provided a transfer of £10,000 
to profit and loss account, against nil in 
the previous year. Adding to these profit 
balances one-fifth of the shareholders’ 
portion of the life surplus, allotted at the 
1938 valuation (£19,300), together with 
one-fifth of the profit (£8,950) realised on 
reversions, total trading profits were 
£231,354. Interest on non-life funds was 
£92,507, so that a total of £323,861 was 
credited to profit and loss account, com- 
pared with £326,100 in 1938. The figures 
include those of the fully-owned sub- 
sidiaries : — 





Underwriting 


Premiums Profits to P.&L. 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
£ £ £ £ 
SD bidetncens 879,478 904,733 120,702 98,602 
Accident and 
general ... 1,472,471 1,470,520 80,343 94,502 
Marine....... 437,201 494,067 10,000 
2,789,150 2,869,320 
- en 905,952 885,856) ane 
Annuities.... 162,861 150,084 f *13,570 *19,300 
Cap. red. .... 117,708 96,961 


3,975,671 4,002,221 
IIE aavncns tananibseousecccetoutaie $8,950 +8,950 
Int. (ex life annuities and cap. red.)102,535 92,507 


326,100 323,861 

* One-fifth of shareholders’ profits at 1933 
valuation = £13,570 ; at 1938 valuation= £19,300. 

+ One-fifth of profits of reversions. 

The sum _ brought forward was 
£75,393, giving a credit total of £399,254. 
The company has changed its dividend 
from a tax free basis to a less tax basis, 
the 1939 interim dividend being 3s. 6d. 
per £1 of paid-up capital tax free, and 
the final dividend 8s. less tax. The gross 
dividend is slightly in excess of the gross 
equivalent of the 1938 dividend (9s. 6d. 
per £1 of paid-up capital, tax free). After 
charging the 1939 dividend, sundry ex- 
penses, provision for taxation and con- 
tribution to superannuation fund, and 
applying £36,000 towards writing down 


(Continued on page 866) 
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Investment 


The Paradox of Gilt-Edged 


The behaviour of the gilt-edged market this week has 
hardly conformed to Ministerial warnings that the country 
is faced with the most serious situation since the Great War. 
Its isolation from the political battle at Westminster, and 
from the public sense of a serious reverse in Norway, has 
indeed been splendid. The apologists for the gilt-edged mar- 
ket after the Budget could hardly have expected their prog- 
nostications to hold good in such a week. Yet Old War Loan 
achieved a new war record of 1013, and the advance among 
other undated stocks was even more spectacular, at least 
until mid-week. And even on Thursday, when the market’s 
spirits were at first chastened, gilt-edged managed to close 
with gains on the day. It is hardly surprising that both 
among investors and dealers the feeling is growing that gilt- 
edged are “ better than they ought to be.” Dealing has lost 
touch with normal considerations. The closed economy has 
revealed its potency as a pressure-pump for gilt-edged. Even 
the relatively small amount of business passing this week has 
impacted on a market short of stock. The reinvestment of 
funds from dollar securities taken over by the Treasury is 
of necessity first directed towards the gilt-edged market. But 
some of its force has filtered through to other high-grade 
investment stocks, and on Thursday there were signs, for the 
first time since the Budget, that investment ordinary shares 
were sharing its benefits. The interim conclusion, after a 
remarkable week, is that gilt-edged and equity values have 
been forced too far apart. The “ closed economy ” argument 
surely applies, at second remove, to equity shares. They 
alone have borne the brunt of this week’s political forces. 


* + - 
Dividend Limitation and Tax Free Dividends 
The change in the basis of the Boots Pure Drug tax-free 
bonus (discussed on a later page) and the decision of the 


British United Shoe Machinery Company to amend its tax 
free distribution from 19 per cent. to 17} per cent. have 


TAX-FREE DIVIDEND LIMITATION 











Stand- Equi- | Equi- | Gross | Gross 
ard valent | valent} yield | yield 
Share (and price) Div. | Year | gross | Latest! gross | on on 
tax jending| for | div. | at 7/6/ stand-' latest 
| free | year | tf. | ing | ard | div. 

| oO. | % | | ° | | 
Bass Ratcliff & G. (122/9) | 25. |Sept.’38] 34-°5| 25 | 40 | 5-6| 65 
Brit. Am. Tobacco (51g)... 2114 |Sept.’37/ 28-4 | 19-17) 30-7 5-5 6:0 
Fairey Aviation (15/3) ... | 15  |Sept.’38] 20-7 | 1212 | 20 | 13-9 { 13-1 
Guest, Keen & N. (22/412) | 712|Mar.’38) 10, | 6 | 96) 9:0| 86 
** Shel! ” Transport (68/9) | 20 | Jec.’38| 27°6 | 20 32 | 8 0 9-3 
Staveley Coal & Iron (51/3)| 1219 |Tune’37| 16°7 | 10 16 | 6:5 6:2 
Woolcombers (615j6) | 2614 | Dec. °36| 34-4] 2114 | 34 | 99] 9-8 





drawn attention to the incidence of limitation rules upon 
tax-free dividends. The outline of the Chancellor’s inten- 
tions regarding tax-free dividends was given on page 821 of 
The Economist last week. For companies whose dividends 


are declared free of tax, the standard dividend will be deter. 
mined by the maximum equivalent gross sum in any op 
of the three accounting years falling between June 30, 193¢ 
and July 1, 1939. In the accompanying table examples have 
been calculated to show the effects of this proposal. jt 
sets out the maximum gross equivalent of tax-free diyj. 
dends paid in any year during the standard period by seveg 
leading companies. This rate is compared with the equiyg. 
lent gross rate, taking tax at 7s. 6d. in the £, if the tax-free 
dividend for the latest year had been maintained. It is some. 
what remarkable that for the majority of companies shown, 
the maximum gross return permitted under the dividend 
limitation rules is, in fact, slightly higher than the grog; 
equivalent of the latest dividend. This is true, for example, 
of Fairey Aviation, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Staveley 
Coal and Iron, and Woolcombers. Moreover, British Ameri- 
can Tobacco is not greatly affected by the restriction of 
its maximum gross dividend to the equivalent of 28.4 
cent. For Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton and “ Shell” Trans- 
port the difference is more substantial, and in such cases 
shareholders must recalculate their current returns on the 
basis of the permitted maximum, and not on the gross 
equivalent of the latest dividends. 
* * * 
Lever and Unilever Dividends 
Ordinary shareholders of Lever Brothers and Unilever 

Limited, like shareholders in Ford Motor and British United 
Shoe Machinery Company, have already felt the effects of 
the dividend limitation proposals. The directors of the twin 
companies, “ Limited” and “ N.V.,” announced at the end 
of last week that they had intended to maintain the total divi- 
dend of the Dutch company for 1939 at 74 per cent. In that 
event, the corresponding payment on the ordinary shares of 
“ Limited,” under the equalisation agreement between the two 
companies, would have been 12 per cent. The maximum 
dividend under the limitation rules, however, is 10 per cent, 
and the directors of “ Limited” have decided to limit the 
total distribution to that rate. Hence the dividend equalisation 
agreement will involve a reduction in the intended rate on 
“'N.V.” ordinary shares from 7} to 6} per cent. It is evident 
from the terms of the directors’ announcement that the Lever 
and Unilever group has earned satisfactory profits in 1939, 
although the figures will not be available until next month. 
A year ago the chairman forecast net profits for the group 
at approximately £12 millions, making the necessary reser- 
vations regarding politics. This sum, divided between the two 
companies, could have provided comfortably for the main- 
tenance of the “N.V.” rate of dividend at 74 per cent. and 
the corresponding increase in the “ Limited ” dividend to 12 
per cent. For the duration of the war, however, any prospect 
of increased distributions for “ Limited ” is necessarily ruled 
out. “ Limited’ ’ordinary shares now stand at 27s. 9d., com- 
pared with a high level this year of 34s. 3d.; while “ N.V.” 
shares have been particularly depressed owing to political 
uncertainties in Holland and now stand at 24s., compared 





























(Continued from page 865) 
properties in the balance sheet, £76,633 
is carried forward, against £75,393 
brought in. 

New sums assured in the life depart- 
ment totalled £2,841,074. The fall com- 
pared with 1938 was £188,667, which is 
relatively less than that recorded by the 
majority of offices. The life funds earned 
3.90 per cent. net compared with 4.15 
per cent. in 1938. At the end of 1939 
there was no depreciation in the total 
assets, valued at £18.3 millions in the 
balance sheet. There is a general reserve 
of £1.5 millions. 


Northern.—-Premium income in all 
departments increased in 1939. There 
was, however, a sharp decline in the fire 
profit and the accident underwriting 
balance was slightly smaller. Fire claims 
rose from 41.3 per cent. to 44.6 per cent. 
of premiums so that, despite a small but 
welcome fall in expenses from 51.0 per 
cent. to 50.6 per cent., the margin of 
profit was only 4.8 per cent. (£95.035), 
compared with 7.7 per cent. (£148.989). 
Accident business contributed profits of 


£146,247 (8.0 per cent.) against £149,404 
(8.2 per cent.) in 1938. In view of the 
effects of the war in motor business, this 
decline is much smaller than might have 
been expected. The substantial increase 
in marine premiums doubtless resulted 
from a larger volume of war risk business 
and higher rates. As in 1938, however, 
there was no transfer to profit and loss 
account. 


The comparative experience is given in 
the following table. The figures include 
those of the six subsidiaries :— 


Underwriting 
Premiums Profit to P. & L. 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
4 £ £ £ 
OD a . 1,940,428 1,966,326 148,989 95,035 
Accident ...... 1,831,525 1,838,114149,404 146,247 
Marine ......... 829,742 886,892 ss oa 


4,601,695 4,691,332 
Life & annui- 
ties cap. red. 1,096,488 1,108,653 


5,698,183 5,799,985 
Interest (ex life, 
annuities & 
cap. red.) ... 238,780 221,255 
SE sitepathisniten 129 114 





537,302462,651 


New life business of the Northern and 
subsidiary companies amounted _ to 
£2,645,930, against £3,369,581, a decline 
about equal to the average. 

Adding the amount brought forward 
(£1,194,444) to the departmental profits 
shown in the foregoing table (£462,651), 
the total amount to the credit of the 
profit and loss account was £1,657,095, 
and the balance available, after mecting 
interest on debentures, interim dividends 
and charges, was £1,350,993. The final 
payment for 1939 of &s., less tax, on the 
{10 ordinary shares will bring the total 
dividend to 15s., less tax. A further 
Ss. 4.477d. per share, less tax, is to be 
paid on the £7 10s. participating prefet- 
ence shares in addition to the fixed divi- 
dend of 9s., less tax. These distributions 
are the same as for 1938. After allowing 
for dividends and for a transfer to sta 
pensions, the carrv-forward is £1,217,839 
(compared with £1,194,444). 


The assets totalled £26.9 millions at 
the end of 1939: the market value of the 
securities exceeded book values after de- 
ducting investment and _ contingency 
reserves. 
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with their highest level of 32s. “ Limited’s ” yield of £7 9s. 6d. 
cent. is not unsatisfactory in relation to their investment 


standing. 
* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds Report 


The payment of a 124 per cent. dividend by Stewarts 
and Lloyds was announced more than a month ago. The full 
report which has been issued this week shows that the dis- 
tribution is again conservative, for earnings for the deferred 
stock were equivalent to 22.1 per cent. compared with 23.3 

cent. for the previous year. The directors have disclosed 
the latest profits after charging an unstated amount for 
taxation. Consequently, the apparent decline in profits from 
7,049,991 to £1,991,562, after taxation and A.R.P. expen- 
diture, may mask increased trading profits and an increased 
taxation provision, which in the previous year absorbed 
(600,000. The report reflects the acquisition of the prefer- 
ence and ordinary stock of Stanton Ironworks. An interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been received on the ordinary 
shares of Stanton Ironworks, whose financial year does not 
end until March 31st. This interim distribution, however, 
jsequal to the total paid in the preceding year and represents 
the maximum which the company would have been entitled, 
as a public company, to pay under the dividend limitation 
rules. The latest figures are summarised in the following 
table: — 


1937 1938 1939 
' » £ 

Profit, after taxation............... 1,956,882* 2,049,791* 1,991,562 
ND vs cwsekeanesedsacse 300,000 75,000 a 
SEE Ssidcnssacseneces 623,581 508,388 539,790 
Employees’ funds and fees ... 76,487 132,669 20,532t 
PAPERS SETVICE ........000000. 127,500 127,500 127,500 
MID GIVES Scseccccccccscescc 100,443 107,300 144,856 
Deferred and liaison shares :— 

Nh encndconnabvbeedeae 728,871 1,098,934 1,158,884 

ME tinécissaanudssacaasessoeus 579,468 589,549 656,619 

EE: “Lecsusccaaesswescwies 15-7 23:3 22-1 

ie cctuaees 124 124 124 
SNCIOD 65 6ctssccenceveseress 150,000 500,000$ 500,000 
re 170,159 179,544 181,809 


* Tax provisions £550,000 and £600,000, respectively. 
t After crediting £90,000 from employees’ benefit reserve. 
¢ Export trade reserve. 


In 1939, it will be recalled, the directors provided £500,000 
as an export trade reserve. For the latest year they have made 
a provision to contingencies account of £500,000, and the 
balance carried forward is slightly increased. Big changes 
are shown in the balance sheet, reflecting the Stanton Iron- 
works acquisition. Shares in subsidiary companies, less 
amounts written off, have increased from £1,464,243 to 
(5,451,733, and the parent company has substantially in- 
creased its advances to subsidiaries on current account. A 
large rise in debtors and advances to allied companies from 
{1,921,956 to £3,082,348 is also recorded, and the cash 
balance is in consequence sharply reduced. In normal times 
the export trade in tubes is a key factor affecting the com- 
pany’s profits, and while the war has doubtless increased the 

d for home and military purposes, maintenance of a 
satisfactory export turnover is still probably not a negligible 
factor in its business. For this purpose, the company is well 
endowed with financial resources, and so far as war condi- 
tions permit, it may be expected to contribute to a much- 
needed expansion in export trade generally. Meanwhile, the 
deferred stock units at 44s. 9d. yield £5 11s. 9d. per cent., a 
lower return than that obtainable on many other steel shares, 
though it is satisfactory in view of the proved investment 
qualities of the deferred stock. 


* * * 


Morris Motors Advance 


Impressive progress is recorded by Morris Motors for 
139. Gross trading profits, including income from sub- 
‘idiaries, have advanced from £1,751,181 to £2,385,122, and 
famings before tax showed a comparable increase from 
{1,355,852 to £1,991,947. The taxation charge was naturally 
higher at £628,721, compared with £470,497; but since the 

39 figures, satisfactory though they are, are not superior to 
those of 1936, the company does not appear to be liable for 
EPT., and the taxation provision, in fact, covers normal 
come tax and N.D C. Certain special provisions for invest- 
ment depreciation (£85,644), Air Raid Precautions (£119,967), 
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and provision for post-war production and war contingencies 
(£100,000 each) have been charged against the latest year’s 
profits, and as a result the improvement in ordinary share 
earnings from £660,355 to £732,615 is relatively moderate. As 
the following table shows, the 40 per cent. dividend, com- 
pared with 45 per cent. paid in each of the preceding three 
years, represents a conservative decision, for earnings would 
have sufficed to pay 44.2 per cent. after charging the special 
appropriations set out above, or 68.8 per cent. before allow- 
ing for these charges :— 


YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31ST 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 

RIOOOO WOO osc sess cassnnciees 2,168,530 1,751,695 2,385,568 
Maintenance ................ 323,341 342,782 313,696 
DOGPPOCTOTION: ........0.5..002. 186,392 209,851 238,980 
"TOU GUIDIES™ |... 26.5 c000.: 1,819,962 1,355,852 1,991,947 
NI ono. Go ocuasweseess 529,483 470,497 628,721 
Special Appropriation ...... eas ee 405,611 
Preference divs. ............ 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

ME inn bo ra2win vikneer 1,065,479 660,355 732,615 

SN etn ne aivy dan wigidyiaens 864,563 864,562 662,500 

ME eo ce csncenvocsdnns 55°5 34°4 44-2 

nah dr skavnesewwensdes 45 45 40 
IEE ov onocisicccsedans §200,000Dr.100,000+ 75,000§ 
Special provisions........... Cr. 1,700 Cr. 81,531 Cr. 933 
Carry forward ............. : 275,078 252,402 248,450 


* Including other income, after charging staff fund allocation. 

§ Dividend equalisation. + From div. equalisation. 

The directors’ report does not review these trading results 
in detail, though it naturally refers to the serious effect on 
trading of the last four months in 1939. The company has 
acquired from Lord Nuffield the undertaking now known as 
Mechanisations and Aero, Limited, the share capital of which 
consists of 110,000 £1 shares. This concern is undertaking 
Government work, but since its accounts have not been com- 








| THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1939 


The Company’s annual report of its operations and affairs for the Year 


1939 is being mailed to stockholders. The following presents a 
CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING 
RESULTS Increase 1939 
over 1938 
1939 1938 Amount % 
Total Railway Operating Re- $ $ $ 


VENUES ....0.ce0- Fecal . 161,030,252 134,722,330 26,307,922 19-53 
Total Railway Operating Ex- 
NMA di cices €. cau corezca csi 119,901,075 104,984,021 14,917,054 14-21 


Net Railway Operating Revenue “41,129,177 29,738,309 11,3 10,868 38-30 
Railway Tax Accruals ......... . 10,767,991 10,412,774 355,217 3-41 
Equipment and Joint Facility 
RE - achidiitiedcunideyiegusdubate’ 4,836,086 4,473,741 362,345 8-10 
5 


Net Railway Operating Income 25,525,100 14,851,794 10,673,306 71-87 
Income from Investments, etc 

PRUNE oc, cabssssivencpakin 4,647,564 4,207,959 439,605 10-45 
Income available for Fixed Charges 30,172,664 19,059,753 11,112,911 58:31 


Interest and other charges re 
maining Fixed under the Plan 
(referred to below) 20,421,656 32,184,283 


Income Available for Other Pur 


WOU.  cerbovedieeisaverscrasesesses 9,751,008 
Other Interest Accrued but not 
paid 
Secured Contingent Interest ... 7,111,820 
Unsecured Contingent Interest 4,261,395 


3, 


Total Contingent Interest Accrued 11,373,215 


Net amount by which total in 
terest charges were not earned =1,622,207 13,124,530 








Net Income Available for Interest and Other Charges for 1939 is 
$30,172,664, compared with $19,059,753 for 1938, an increase of $11,112,911 
or 58-31 per cent., and shows income for the year only $1,622,207 short of 
covering entire interest charges. From the Net Income Available there was 
deducted $20,421,656 for interest and other charges remaining fixed under 
the Plan, leaving Available Net Income for other purposes of $9,751,008. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Plan, the President and Board of 
Directors, in the exercise of the discretion vested in them, determined to 
apply $2,000,000 of the Available Net Income to Capital Fund, and the 
remaining $7,751,008 to increase Net Working Capital. By reason of these 
appropriations, no contingent interest is payable on May 1, 1940, out of 
income of 1939. 

The contingent interest accrued in 1939 and not paid is $11,373,215, and 
that for 1938 $883,337, a total of $12,256,552, which is carried to Deferred 
Liabilities in the balance sheet. 

The Plan herein referred to is that for the Modification of Interest Charges 
and Maturities, dated August 15, 1938, which, after being accepted by the 
holders of $476,489,928, or 87-79 per cent. of the $542,810,628 of securities 
atiected, was submitted to and, after hearing, was approved by the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Maryland on November 8, 1939, 
acting under Chapter XV ot the Bankruptcy Act, entitled ‘ Railroad 
Adjustments.” 

Under the Plan $166,270,421 of near-by maturities were extended for a 
period of from five to ten years, and fixed interest charges of the Company 
and its subsidiaries, which had been $31,421,742, were modified so that 
$19,644,679 remains fixed and the payment of $11,376,435, for the period of 
eight years, becomes contingent on earnings as ascertained and applicable 
pursuant to the Plan. The deferred charges continue as an obligation of the 
Company and are payable at or before the maturity of the respective 
obligations. 

During 1939 the total interest-bearing obligations of the Company were 
reduced by $6,654,249, largely through the payment of equipment trust 
certificates. DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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pleted, owing to delays connected with contract terms, the 
acquisition of the share capital is not shown in the latest 
balance sheet. The loan account of £775,500, however, has 
been taken over by Morris Motors, Limited. The company’s 
balance sheet shows a fall in stocks and work in progress from 
£1,520,091 to £1,324,372, which suggests that the collapse of 
normal motor production has not yet been made entirely 
good by special wartime production. Even the consolidated 
statement shows that for the group as a whole stocks are 
very little higher than in 1938, though there is a significant 
increase in debtors from £609,946 to £851,443. Plant and 
buildings required by Government contracts are represented 
by a new assets item of £47,583 in the consolidated balance 
sheet which is to be amortised. The directors’ decision to pay 
40 per cent. in respect of 1939 will leave a margin of 5 per 
cent. under the dividend limitation rules, by which the distri- 
bution may be increased in subsequent years, if profits suffice. 
The prospects of such an increase may be clarified by Lord 
Nuffield at the meeting on May 24th. For the time being, 
however, the accounts suggest the possibility that the group 
has yet fully to transfer its immense resources to special war- 
time production. The 5s. ordinary stock units stand at 
26s. 6d. to yield £8 3s. 3d. per cent. 





* * * 


Ford Motor Report 


The full report of Ford Motor Company shows that 
shareholders’ expectations have been more severely affected 
by dividend limitation than the revision of the original divi- 
dend suggested. Trading profits last year reached a new 
record of £2,728,996, compared with £1,416,627 in 1938. 
A rise of this order has naturally involved a painful increase 
in taxation provision from £231,979 to £1,113,000, but even 
so the amount earned for the ordinary shares has jumped 
from £169,006 to £605,787. The latter sum would have 
sufficed to pay a dividend of 10.8 per cent. The directors, in 
keeping with Sir John Simon’s request, have revised their 
original proposal to pay 74 per cent. to one of 6 per cent. 
The past year’s impressive profits figures are analysed below : 

Years to December 31 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ 
Gross profits, less directors’ fees 1,565,465 1,388,744 2,744,417 
IIR Sool cbsccdichbnessusss 815,065 863,723 845,222 
sec c cecieehacasene ks 229,641 231,979 1,110,000 
Employees’ funds and A.R.P. 145,296 122,593 17171,643 
Exchange differences ............ Cr. 176 1,453 11,765 
eS 574 Nil Nil 
Ordinary shares :— 
a cd 375,065 169,006 605,787 
Te aes ce cama 326,250 326,250 337,500 
0 §°7 2:6 10-8 
MD icc cdeidsckis sh oxnineee 5 5 6 
CO MIND ciscnccsecssrncces 912,994 755,750 *1,044,037 


* Includes £20,000 reserve against Spanish company not now 
required. + A.R.P.: 1938, £2,241; 1939, £50,000. 


The surplus earnings are not appropriated, but are simply 
carried forward. No income (as in recent years) was received 
from subsidiary companies, which now stand in the balance 
sheet at £1,632,123, compared with £2,988,676 in the pre- 
ceding year, The reduction is, of course, due to the transfer 
of the Luxembourg holding company to Guernsey, which 
resulted in a substantial increase in the cash holdings of the 
Ford Motor Company from £1,567,596 to £2,935,774. The 
past year’s profits are largely due to a substantial improve- 
ment in business for the first eight months of the year both 
in home and export trade. Indeed, trading profits for that 
period were much greater than for the whole of 1938, and, 
despite a certain reduction in home and export turnover 
during the last four months of 1939, the year’s total busi- 
ness exceeded that of 1938. The directors’ report also men- 
tions that “several contracts” have been received from 
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Government Departments and accounted for approximate] 
15 per cent. of total turnover. No estimate is provided jp 
the report regarding trade for the current year, to which 
presumably Lord Perry will devote some attention at the 
meeting on May 16th. Home trade, however, must obviously 
be listed among the war victims, and while some com. 
pensating increase in export trade should be achieved, th. 
company will presumably have to look to Government 
orders to a far greater extent than last year if the impressive 
results for 1939 are to be repeated. The 6 per cent. dividen 
however, should be satisfactorily covered, and on this basis 
the £1 shares at 17s. 9d. xd yield £6 15s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


J. and P. Coats’ Report 


The fiftieth annual report of J. and P. Coats adds little 
to the information provided by the preliminary profits 
statement, which was discussed in The Economist of April 
20th. The report offers no comment on the substantial re 
covery in profits and investment income, after provision for 
depreciation and taxation, from £1,452,619 to £2,132,10 
which provides an advance in net profits from £1,535,297 to 
£2,187,797. Nor is any real light to be gained from the 
balance sheet, which is drawn up, as usual, on rather unin. 
formative lines, since interests in subsidiary companies and 
other investments account for over £32 millions out of a 
balance sheet total of £36,850,625. The 10 per cent. diyi- 
dend, which is the maximum payable under the Limitation 
rules, was comfortably covered by last year’s profits, for 
earnings represented 14.2 per cent., and the transfer of 
£500,000 to exchange and contingencies reserve was largely 
provided out of surplus profits of the year. The report, how- 
ever, gives the stockholder no assistance in striking a balance 
between improved conditions in the home market and any 
further disturbance in the company’s overseas interests due 
to the war. The current yield of £5 8s. which the ordinary 
stock offers at 37s. is not unduly exciting in relation to the 
static Character of profits in earlier years, and to the restric 
tion of dividends to a 10 per cent. maximum. 


* * * 


Boots Pure Drug Distribution 


For many years Boots Pure Drug shareholders have 
accepted a low dividend yield in the expectation, which has 
been consistently disappointed, of a large scrip bonus. Such 
expectations must now be postponed for the duration. The 
latest profits figures for the year to March, 1940, show a 
satisfactory improvement in net profits of £6,175 to £782,467. 
The company has hitherto distributed gross quarterly divi- 
dends totalling 24 per cent. and a tax-free bonus of 5 pe 
cent. which, for 1938-39, were together equivalent to a total 
distribution of 30.9 per cent. gross. This basis has been 
changed to conform with the dividend Jimitation rules, and 
the bonus recommended is 4.1379d. per 5s. ordinary share, 
which represents the maximum payable in accordance with 
the dividend limitation rules, being equivalent to the pre 
ceding year’s grossed-up bonus of 6.9 per cent. The 5s. shares 
have recently been a dull market and have declined sine 
April 23rd from 43s. 14d. to 38s. 3d. In addition to dix 
appointed bonus expectations, the market is also far from 
clear how the company may be affected by the new purchax 
tax. Out of an estimated total of £960 millions for retail 
sales to be covered by the tax, drugs and fancy goods account 
for £148 millions, and a substantial rate of tax might have 
appreciable consequences for Boots’ turnover. Since, howevtt, 
the company is both wholesale manufacturer and retailer, 
and will therefore be governed by special considerations, 
which Sir John Simon outlined in last week’s debate, th 
possible effects of the tax upon the group’s earning powe 
cannot yet be estimated. The 5s. ordinary shares 
£4 Os. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Two Shipbuilding Reports 

Reports have been published by two companies inte™ 
ested in naval and mercantile shipbuilding during the pa 
week. Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd., the boiler-making concef, 
has reduced its total distribution for 1939 from 124 Pf 
cent. to 11 per cent. by a cut in the cash bonus from 24 pet 
cent. to 1 per cent. After providing £124,936 for war loss 
the company shows a profit, before tax, of £756,663, com 
pared with a corresponding figure of £848,694 earned ® 
1938. This is a point of some importance, since the presett 
dividend rate leaves a margin of 14 per cent. below the max 
mum distribution of 124 per cent. under dividend limitatio? 
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The subsidiaries most seriously affected by war are the Ger- 
man Babcock and Wilcox company, and the Polish com- 
panty, Zieleniewski Fitzner Gamper Company, in which 
k and Wilcox, Ltd., held a 49 per cent. interest. 
These holdings account for some £97,319 of the war losses 
inst which the directors have provided. The company 
fys also considerable interests in the Far East. At the current 
market price of 42s. 6d., Babcock and Wilcox £1 ordinary 
cares yield £5 3s. 7d. per cent. For the first time the 
Harland and Wolff “B” ordinary stock, now quoted at 
12s. 6d., offers a yield of £6 8s. per cent. This stock is to 
receive a 4 per cent. dividend, while the “A” ordinary 
sock, which ranks for 4 per cent. non-cumulative and an 
additional 2 per cent. part passu, receives 6 per cent. The 
gmpany’s capital reconstruction in 1937 was well timed, for 
it has since received important contracts for naval ships. 
Trading profits at £817,151 show a considerable improve- 
ment on the 1938 figure of £638,815, though that figure 
itself represented a marked increase on the profits of 
(26,727 earned in 1937. Harland and Wolff have greatly 
grengthened their financial position during the past three 
yars, and ““B” ordinary stockholders may feel some dis- 
appointment that dividend limitation has robbed them of 
the full fruits. But war, with its naval and mercantile ship- 
building materials, should enhance the company’s financial 
improvement. 


* * * 


General and Central Mining Reports 


The reduction in the profits of General Mining and 
Finance Cor poration from £526,578 to £462,287 in a difficult 
year for share dealing must be regarded as moderate. Hence 
the dividend of 25 per cent., as for 1938, is again well 
covered, for the earnings percentage is still as high as 36.5 per 
cent., against 41.6 per cent. in 1938. The sum of £125,000 
has been transferred to open an investment reserve, against 
securities with a book value of £2,587,866. This, however, is 
aprecautionary move, for the securities are, in fact, shown 
inthe books after providing for such depreciation as existed 
at December 31st last year, and, in the aggregate, book values 
are largely exceeded by market values. The portfolio position 
thus shows considerable strength, and in addition to the in- 
vestment reserve there is a general reserve of £1,000,000, 
while the cash position has been substantially enhanced. The 
Corporation’s record in paying 25 per cent. dividends in each 
of the last four years, despite difficult conditions in the 
mining share market, justifies the present quotation of 82s. 6d. 
for the £1 shares. The Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration report for 1939 shows that the total income of 
{587,964 is not comparable with the figure of £506,538 for 
1938 nor with earlier profits, since the latest profits did not 
take into account any provision for depreciation on the in- 
vestment portfolio. For this purpose, a total of £853,085 has 
been provided, of which £500,000 comes from general reserve, 
{100,000 from the depreciation reserve (which is now ex- 
hausted) and £253,085 from the latest year’s profits. It is 
evident from the report that this large provision arises mainly 
from the reduced market prices of shares in developing mines 
and certain holdings have, in fact, been written down to 
‘nominal figure. It would also seem that profits owed little, 
if any, benefit to share dealings, for which limited market 
opportunities were offered. The adverse conditions of the past 
year fully explain the decision to cut the dividend from 10 
Mt cent. to 5 per cent., and shareholders may hope that, in 
ie current year, profits will not be required to provide for 
lvestment depreciation on last year’s scale. The £8 ordinary 
shares stand at £12 15s. 


* * * 


Rio Tinto Outlook 


There is little evidence in the Rio Tinto Company’s 
accounts for 1939 or in Sir Auckland Geddes’s speech at last 
'$ meeting to justify the current price of £12 10s. for the 
Ordinary shares. Regarding the Spanish interests, which 
a still the company’s most important asset, the chairman 
frankly admitted that earning capacity in the past year had 
Prejudiced not only by continued dislocation in Spain, 
also by the outbreak of war with Germany. Owing to the 
sation of ore shipments to Germany, formerly the 
t single customer, and to transport difficulties, the 
quantity of ore shipped in 1939 fell to 819,927 tons, com- 
Pared with 1,282,972 tons in 1938 and 1,424,998 tons in 
937. The rise in prices in Spain has, however, increased the 
ompany’s expenses in Spain, though these have been met 
from blocked peseta balances. These balances on various 
acounts rose from Ptas. 6,315,416 in 1936 to a high level of 
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Ptas. 36,275,071 in 1938, and were reduced during 
1939 to Ptas. 33,716,481. Since blocked pesetas stand in the 
company’s accounts at a nominal figure of £1, the sterling 
sum of £64,610 16s. 10d., arising from the release of 
Ptas. 2,558,590 last year, has been credited to revenue. On 
the basis of this conversion, which corresponds to a rate of 
approximately Ptas. 40 to the £, it appears that Rio Tinto 
still has the equivalent of some £900,000 locked up in blocked 
pesetas. The proceeds of the liquidated balances have raised 
the trading profit of the company to £288,805, for sales of 
produce alone amounted to no more than £224,194, compared 
with £234,765 in 1938. Income from dividends, to which the 
company’s Rhodesian interests make the most important con- 
tribution, was reduced from £340,464 in 1938 to £284,299. 
It is doubtful if any immediate recovery in this source of 
income is likely, for Rio Tinto will have, in effect, to bear a 
double liability for E.P.T. on its Rhodesian income. In view 
of current trade problems, the liquidation of peseta balances 
appears to be the main hope for Rio Tinto shareholders, but 
it is surely generously valued by the market. 


* * * 


Palmietkuil 

The annual report of Palmietkuil discloses little new 
information. Ore reserves amount to 2,070,000 tons, averaging 
4.9 dwt., and mainly situated in the southern portion of the 
property. Development from the northern shaft was sus- 
pended at the end of 1938, in order to conserve funds to carry 
on development in the more promising southern section, It 
had been hoped to raise new capital for the erection of a re- 
duction plant, but market conditions last year made this im- 
possible, and the Union Government has not come to the 
company’s assistance. Consequently, all work has ceased, the 
mine has been allowed to flood, and all perishable equipment 
has been removed. The future of Palmietkuil must remain ob- 
scure for the present. Taken as a whole, development results 
have not been inspiring and difficulty may be experienced in 
obtaining further capital. Possibly the mine may eventually 
be absorbed by the adjoining Grootvlei, for the underground 
workings in the southern sections of the two mines are 
separated by only about 7,000 feet. 


* * * 


Company Profits of the Week 


The usual table on page 886 analyses the reports of 53 
companies received this week. These show an increase both 
in total profits and in net profits from £13,220,000 to 
£15,619,000, and from £6,974,000 to £7,973,000 respectively. 
For the 861 companies whose reports have been received this 
year to date, total profits have increased by approximately 
£114 millions to £175 millions, while net profits are slowly 
gaining the previous year’s figure, the total to date of £95.4 
millions being only £1.8 millions lower than the correspond- 
ing figures for 1939. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding notes and under the heading “Shorter Com- 
ments” on page 871. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week 


Reports of company meetings begin on page 874 of this 
issue. The contribution made by insurance companies to the 
war economy was discussed by Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter 
at the London and Lancashire Insurance meeting. Sir 
Frederick emphasised the importance of facilitating insur- 
ance business so that it could contribute most fully to 
invisible exports. Mr Erskine Jackson, speaking at the 
Scottish Union National Insurance meeting, drew attention 
to the need for vigilance in the choice of business in the 
accident section, where black-out conditions were increasing 
the number of claims. At the meeting of Legal and General 
Insurance, Mr Ernest E. Bird drew attention to the fact that 
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of the total of £14,409,077 net new sums assured during 
insurance contracts, 
Guardian Assurance, as Col. Lionel H. Hanbury pointed out 
at the meeting, had suffered by the loss of its holdings in 
the Albingia Insurance Company of Hamburg, which have 
been completely written off, and by the discontinuance of 
other German business. Lt.-Col. J. Beaumont Neilson con- 
gratulated the shareholders of the Midland Employers 
Mutual Assurance on the moderate increase in claims during 
a year of rising employment, but he warned his audience 
that proposed legislation might add as much as 20 per cent. 
compensation claims. 
Auckland Geddes’s review at the Rio Tinto meeting is dis- 
cussed on page 869. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson assured 
shareholders of Spillers that the appropriate relations be- 
tween the company and Government Departments under war 
conditions were being effected with all possible zeal. Mr 
Henry Gardner disclosed that the Amalgamated Metal Cor- 
poration’s metal stocks were handed to the Ministry of 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE gilt-edged market this week has 
shown an almost magnificent disregard 
of the political crisis. This has been due 
rather to the operation of modest re- 
investment buying in a closed market 
short of stock, from which direct political 
factors have been insulated. The rise in 
prices has been spectacular in relation to 
the volume of business and even on 
Thursday, when the market opened under 
the shadow of the previous day’s pungent 
debate, with losses of up to half a point, 
the market nevertheless managed to close 
higher on the day. 

The opening gains in gilt-edged were 
led by Local Loans, with other long-dated 
issues, like Old Consols and War Loan, 
closely in company. Anticipations of the 
debate on Norway did not affect this pro- 
gress and Local Loans and Old Consols 
on Tuesday rose $ of a point while a 
smaller gain in Old War Loan raised the 
price to 1013, a mew wartime record, 
which was temporarily supplanted on 
Wednesday when War Loan rose at one 
time to 1014. Other investment stocks 
were strong in sympathy with these move- 
ments and the scarcity of home corpora- 
tion and Dominion Government issues 
was reflected in useful rises in prices. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues have fallen throughout the week. 
They opened with falls of up to two 
points and stocks fell further on Wednes- 
day and Thursday on nervous selling 
owing to fears regarding the Dutch East 
Indies situation. 

* 


Home rail marginal stocks have been 
consistently weak, Great Western being 
no better than 443 in midweek, while 
other equity issues were similarly de- 
pressed. The guaranteed and debenture 
stocks were, however, supported by the 
movement in gilt-edged. Some minor 
losses were recorded among Argentine de- 
bentures but Canadian Pacific preference 
rose rather smartly. 

The influence of dividend limitation 
has been generally discounted in the 
equity market, but industrial shares, un- 
like gilt-edged, were exposed throughout 
the week to political factors and falls have 
been steady and general. Brewery and 
tobacco shares continued to fall. Losses 
were recorded by Guinness, Mitchells and 
Butlers and Ind Coope and Allsonp. Im- 
perial Tobacco, Godfrey Phillips, 
Carreras and other leading issues. Heavy 
industrials were dull and the gains re- 
corded early in the week by Harland and 
Wolff and Tube Investments were not 
maintained. Renewed declines were re- 
corded in the stores group. Among tex- 
tiles J. and P. Coats held up against the 
trend. 

* 


Oil shares have remained weak and 
Mexican Eagles lost ground on the news 


of Mexico’s refusal to accept arbitration. 
Little support was forthcoming for rubber 
shares. Interest in Kaffirs revived on 
Wednesday, when a number of dividend- 
paying shares rallied slightly. Tin shares 
improved on Thursday. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
on Corres. 
1940 Botte Day 
— 1939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
May 3.. 4,390 5,300 75-0 126:1 
_ © 4,931 6,050 74:5 126-2 
° 7 4,200 6,445 74:5 126-4 
. 8 4,234 6,610 74:1 126-4 
» 8 4,319 6,320 74.2 126.5 
1940 
High...... sis se 80-6 126-5 
Feb 29| May 9 
a sae sa 74 1 117 6 
May8 Fan. 2 
t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 


1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


THE fixed interest and ordinary share 
indices and yields comprised in Actu- 
aries’ Index fully reflected the influence 
of the Budget on gilt-edged and equity 
securities last month, The gilt-edged and 
debenture indices show a general upward 
movement compared with the end-March 


figures. In the ordinary share market, 
almost every section lost ground. The 
combined index of 158 industrials fell 


from 59.3 to 58.0. The biggest setback 
was recorded in coal shares, where the 
upward trend of the past few months was 
sharply reversed with a fall from 100.2 
to 94.5. Home Rails lost three points to 
56.9 and the Stores and Catering Section 
touched 42.5, the lowest level since the 
beginning of the year, on a combination 
of factors such as restricted supplies, 
limited dividends, and the new Purchase 
Tax, 


Prices 
Dec. 31, 1928 100 
Group 
(and No. of securities 


1939 1940 1940 

Fixed Interest :— | | 
2 Consols » 117-1 128:°9 132-2 
Prod. ind. debs. (21 107°4 | 109-2 | 109-3 
Prod. ind. pref. (53 el 97-7 | 103-5 | 103-1 

Ordinary Shares: | 
Insurance (10 : 106°8 | 98:7 | 96:2 
Aircraft mfg. (5) ....... 77:2 | 57:4 55-9 
Coal (8 ; re 76-9 | 100-2 94°5 
Electrical mfg. (13 --- | 116°5 | 121-2 | 118-6 
Home Ra ls (4 : , 34-1 59-9 56:9 
IE TET Ricaiicoseoscates 52-5 44-7 42°5 
Breweries (20) ........ 106-6 | 103-4 | 101-9 


| 
} 
' 


Apr. 25, Mar.26,|Apr. 30, 


Group 


Fixed Interest :-— 
2 Consols . 
Prod. ind. debs. 
Prod. ind. pret. 


Ordinary Shares : 
Insurance 
Aircrait mig. 
Coal . 
Electrical mfg. 
Home Rails 
Stores 
Breweries 


New 
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Supply practically at pre-war prices. Hence, the company 
now held a far higher proportion of cash and short-dated 
Government securities than before the war, The chairman 
of London Asiatic Rubber, Mr H. J. Welch, reported that 
the price obtained for rubber last year was the highest singe 
1928, but rising costs left the company with a profit of Je 
than 1d. per ib. Mr John Ismay at the meeting of F. Frangis 
and Sons reported that the company had secured a large 
increase in turnover in the first four months of 1940 ¢o 
pared with the previous year. Mr W. J. Terry, at the meeting 
of the London Electric Wire Company and Smiths, empha- 
sised the value of securing stocks of non-ferrous raw materials 
to assist war production and exports. The replanting of g 
considerable area of old rubber was announced by Mr H. Eric 
Miller to shareholders of Pataling Rubber Estates. Addressing 
North British and Mercantile Insurance shareholders, the 
Hon. Robert H. Brand reported that a decline in life depart- 
ment business in the first four months of the war had been 
more than compensated by excellent results early in the year, 


Yields (%) 
Apr. 25, Mar.26,'Apr, 30, 
1939 1940 1940 
3°81 | 3:46] 3-37 
4°51] 4:42] 4-41 
4°69 4:60 | 4:63 

| 
4°02 | 4:23] 4-33 
10°20 | 10°48 | 10-73 
7°62 5°74 | 6:06 
6°04 5°15 | 5:23 
0:50 | 5:00} 5-2] 
6°19 6°86 | 6:49 
6:21 | 6:23] 6:30 


Street, 


York 


which opened 


dull and irregular at the beginning of the 


week under the 


influence 


of political 


events in Europe, received a further set- 


back from the 


news of 


the Supreme 


Court’s decision to uphold the Govem- 
ment in the oil anti-trust case. Later the 


market 
reduced crude oil 


reacted favourably to reports of 
output 


and _ fractional 


gains were general. The Iron Age esti- 
mate of steel mill activity shows an in- 
crease from 63 per cent. of capacity a 
week ago to 66.5 per cent. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
May May 
a 9, 

1940 1940 
1. Railroads 


Close Latest 
May May 
2 & 
1940 1940 

Am. Roll. Mill 1454 144 


Balt. & Ohio 47g 434 Am. Smelting 4874x494 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 267g 2714 Anaconda 291g 29% 
Illinois Cent. 1054 1034 Briggs 2210 22% 
Northern Pac. 814 83g Celanese ofA. 35 34% 
Pennsylv.R. 21lo 215g Eastman Kdk. 15612 1574 
Southern Rly. 1514 1514 Gen. Motors 541g > 
2. Utilities, etc. odes...» ae 
Amer. Tel. ... 1731g 17273 ye" edie, 34, Mh 

8 Nat. Distillers 2454 24 


Amer. W’wks. 954 10 
Col. Gas& El. 614 


> 


United Corp. 21g 


6 
Int. Tel. For. 314 314 
7 


3. Commercial and 
Industrial 
Amer. Metal.. 215, 22 


Sears Roebck. 8514 $544 
Shell Union .. 125g 128 
Socony Vac... 11 105 


8 Oil N bg 43 
Utd. GasImp. 125g 214 Stan. Oil N.J. 42% 


20th Cen. Fox 84 5 
U.S. Steel pf. 123x 1204 
West’hse Elec 114 111» 
Woolworth 3934 39s 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of Americal 


values calculated 
(1926 = 100). 


on 


closing prices 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 | 
Apr. | May | 
Low | High 24, l, 
Jan. | Jan. | 1940 | 1940 | 19 
31 3 
_ J oe 
347 Ind’ls ... 1105 8 /111 4 {108-7 | 107°3 wt 
32 Rails 28 3| 307) 290| 28-4 


40 Utilities .. 





(s)86 5 89 4 


86.9 | 87-1) 87} 
ini eee 
024. 91:3 91:5 


419 Stocks ... | 90 4 | 94 8 : 
Av. yield® |. 4-679 4 30% 466% 4°72% 4-09" 
High(t Low ae 


(s) March 21, 1940 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


(t) April 17, 1940. 
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DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


a? | | 
May 2 | May 3 May 4) May 6 May 7 | May 8 


— 


117-3 | 117°5 117-1 | 116-9 ; 117-3 | 117°5 


140 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116-3 
January 31st. 
TotaL DEALINGS IN New YorRK 


—_ 


Stock Exchange 


1940 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
TD cedeescoe ° oe 650 (a) 
” 3 rcrosccoressceeecs 1,070 (a) 
Sa msigsareegeee 320 (a) 
BE iis sssencyees 530 (a) 

- esesoees 580 (a) 
BEE osapses ae 690 (a) 
(a) Not stated. 
Foreign Bond 
Movements 

Tue German invasion of Denmark 


and Norway caused depression through- 
out the foreign bond market. The “‘ Muni- 
cipal and General” index of foreign 
bonds showed a fall compared with March 
in every section except South American 
provincial bonds. The European index 
sumped by nearly six points from 46.5 
to 40.9, a new low level since the out- 
break of war which compares with 46.3 
for September, 1939. The complete index 
of 106 bonds fell from 60.6 in March to 
57.9. That this figure is still higher than 
the levels of the first three months of the 
war is due to the substantial recovery in 
South American issues. 
AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934= 100. 


South and 
Near Central America 
End of | and — 
Month Far | Egypt 
East States _ Total 
1939 | (31) | (35) | (11) | (46) | (4) 
April ... | 59-1 | 542] 41-4 ; 508 74 0 
September| 40 6 | 49:0 | 363) 456) 68 6 
December | 52:1 | 73:0 | 49-4 66°5 79-6 
| i 
1940 | 
January.. 58:4 |174:5| 49-3 67°5 | 800 
February | 545/775] 497 69 7] 817 
March ... | 53-5 | 79:0 | 57-6 73:2) 80:9 
April ... |'52 2/77:2 |) 577 72 1 80-8 
E : lc Sine | Unde- De- 
se Europe oY faulted | faulted 
_— Bonds Bonds 
| } | | 
1939 | (25) (106) | (46) | (60) 
April ...| 63 4 568 | 634 | 521 
September} 463 | 45 2 [48-5 (31)/41 4 (75) 
December | 48-3 | 58:1 (56-9 (28) 55-2 (78) 
1940 
January... | 48-5 60:6 57:2 58 3 
February | 48 4 602 | 578 | 575 
rch ... 46-5 60-6 57:1 58 3 
April ... | 40-9 57-9 55-1 55°5 


| | 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denot é 
tab oon e enote number of 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 11, 1940 Capital versions Money 
To the Public ......... Nii = vin 
0 Shareholders ..... Nil : Nil 
Bi -E. Introduction 656,855 608,080 
y¥ermission to Deal Nil Nil 
ue Certs., week to 
oMay 4, 1940 ......... 2,400,000 2,400,000 
0 Defence Bonds 
“XCh. receipts, week 
to May 4, 1940... 2,075,000 2,075,000 
Dilten dues Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions 


1940 (New Basis) 

1939 (New Basis) 
Ion Old Basis) ... 
939 (Old Basis) a 


4 
402,485,627 
37,500,948 
391,518,632 
18,711,570 


aaa 
755,440,760 

38,732,013 
744,273,765 

18,922,635 
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Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. ey op 
£ 
1940 (New Basis) 402,006,195 479,432 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 25,851,460 11,329,488 320,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 391,376,176 142,456 Nil 


Year to date 


1939 (Old Basis) 14,900,835 3,490,735 320,000 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 391,327,966 1,135,675 10,021,986 
1939 (New Basis) 16,756,145 2,300,796 18,444,007 
1940 (Old Basis) 390,504,500 77,500 886,632 
1939 (Old Basis) 12,207,435 928,447 5,575,688 


Note.—*‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“* New Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


RESULT OF TENDER 


West Hampshire Water Company.— 
The 4 per cent. debenture stock realised 
£12,626 9s. 7d., average price £105 4s. 4.9d. 
£55,140 applied for; lowest tender ac- 
cepted £105 l1s.; tenders ranged from 
minimum price to 107; issue of 4} per 
cent. preference shares, resulted in average 
price {£11 8s. 7.07d.; total applied ‘for 
13,079 ; allotted 3,000; tenders ranged 
from minimum to {11 lls. per share; 
lowest tender accepted £11 8s. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week. — 
An impressive rise in the total profits of 
PRESSED STEEL COMPANY is re- 
ported from £387,780 to £653,427, but 
net profits are actually slightly lower and 
the dividend is unchanged at 27} per cent. 
A further batch of rubber company 
reports shows consistent improvement in 
estate profits, distributable earnings and 
dividends. In the tea group, NUWARA 
ELIYA, which is one of the highest grade 
growers, shows an increase in total profits 
from £52,731 to £57,673. Net profits 
after depreciation are slightly lower, but 
the dividend has been maintained at 11 per 
cent. Among industrial companies 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
reports rather lower net profits at £341,269, 
though trading profits and the 7} per cent. 
dividend have been maintained. ae 
COMPTON AND WEBB, the military 
uniform makers, report a slight increase 
in net profits at £91,345, and the dividend 
is maintained. COURT LINE enjoyed 
a more prosperous year, net profits rising 
from £61,902 to £83,482 after providing 
£40,000 for depreciation, and the dividend 
has been raised from 10 to 15 per cent. 
A substantial improvement in the EVER 
READY COMPANY’S profits from 
£450,556 to £620,392 covers the increased 
dividend of 40 per cent. (against 30 per 
cent.) with over £194,000 to. spare. 
JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS also had a 
highly satisfactory year and their net 
profits at £162,320, against £121,486, 
covered the doubled dividend of 15 per 
cent. with a comfortable margin. By 
contrast WALSALL CONDUITS have 
reported increased trading profits but a 
decline in net profits, though the 55 per 
cent. dividend is not affected. MAR- 
CONIT’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH has 
contributed substantially less to its share- 
holders, of which Cable and Wireless 
Holding is the most important. Net 
profits are down from £268,435 to 
£150,793, and the distribution has been 
cut from 12 per cent., plus a 3 per cent. 
tax free bonus, to 7 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Forestal Land Timber and Railways. 
—Preliminary statement shows profit, 
1939, £698,483 (£326,971). Taxation 
reserve £80,000 (nil). General reserve 
£123,355 (nil). Dividend equalisation 
reserve £125,000 (£25,000). Ordinary 
dividend 6 per cent. plus bonus of 3 per 
cent., making 9 per cent. (1938, 7 per 
cent.). Carry forward £179,330 (£132,557). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.— 
Railway operating revenues, 1939, 
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$161,030,252 ($134,722,330) ; net railway 


operating revenue, $41,129,177 
($29,738,309) ; available for fixed charges, 
$30,172,664 ($19,059,753). In 1939 


payment of equipment trust certificates 
reduced total interest-bearing obligations 
by $6,654,249. Contingent interest ac- 
crued, 1939, $11,373,215, and 1938, 
$883,337, totals $12,256,552. 


British Borneo Petroleum.—Net 
profit year to March 31, 1940, £54,678 
(£50,308) ; reserve for taxation, £10,000 
(nil); written off investments, £5,224 
(£10,000); carry forward, £22,544 
(£22,466) ; ordinary dividend and bonus 
maintained at 15 per cent. 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany.—Profits, 1939, £345,773 (£398,032); 
total income, £521,647 (£615,203) 5 ex- 
penses, £319,233 (£300,980) ; depreciation, 
£51,621 (£45,788); ordinary dividend 
7 per cent. (15 per cent. including 3 per 
cent. tax free); carry forward, £4,174 
(£12,291). 


Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
—Next examinations will be held July 31, 
and August 1 and 2, 1940, at Taunton 
School, Somerset, and Sedbergh School, 
Yorkshire, and also in Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cape Town, Johannesburg and 
Durban. Particulars and forms from 
Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 

J. Compton Sons and Webb.—Net 
profit, 1939, £97,394 (£90,828) ; ordinary 
dividend maintained at 84d. per 4s. 
share; to general reserve, £12,500; to 
write off A.R.P. expenditure, £6,050 ; 
carry forward, £3,640 (£4,246). 


Cellon, Ltd.—Net profit, 1939, £42,524 
(£27,769) ; ordinary dividend maintained 
at 20 per cent. ; patent rights written 
down to £15,060 (£5,000); to reserve, 
£12,500 (£5,000) ; carry forward, £8,157 
(£6,843). 

Pressed Steel Company, Ltd.— 
Trading profit, 1939, £653,427( £387,780); 
for taxation, £405,000 (£133,000); net 
profit, £228,440 (£235,055); ordinary 
dividend 274 per cent., as before; carry 
forward, £242,302 (£177,461); A.R.P. 
expenditure, £31,220, charged to general 
reserve, leaving £387,106. 


Walsall Conduits.—Trading profit, 
1939, £167,695 (£155,623); net profit, 
before tax, £162,092 (£155,323) ; to tax, 
£72,128 (£48,472); to reserve, £20,000 
(£20,000) ; ordinary dividend remains at 


55 per cent.; carry forward, £55,517 
(£46,803). 
Hopkinsons, Ltd.—Profit, year to 


January 31, 1940, £209,131 (£224,165) ; 
ordinary dividend 15 per cent., as before ; 
to general reserve, £50,000 (£70,000) ; 
carry forward, £44,090 (£38,320) ; stocks 
and work in progress, £344,779 (£235,298). 


Metal Traders, Ltd.—Net profit, year 
to March 31, 1940, £95,931 (£65,075) ; to 
general reserve, £10,000 (nil); carry 
forward, £89,823 (£81,847); ordinary 
dividend 12} per cent., plus bonus 175 per 
cent., making 30 per cent.; bonus a year 
ago 9 per cent. making 21} per cent. for 
year. 


Peruvian Corporation.—Payment of 
£2 on June Ist to holders of first mortgage 
debentures in full discharge of balance 
coupon 91, representing unpaid balance of 
interest due October 1, 1935. 


Metal Industries.—Metal Industries 
has offered to acquire the issued 275,000 
10s. ordinary shares in Electrical Switch- 
gear and Associated Manufacturers by 
allotment of one new British Oxygen 
ordinary {1 share for three ordinary shares 
and a cash payment of ls. 3d. per share ; 
offer conditional upon acceptance by 
holders of 80 per cent. of ordinary shares. 


Court Line, Ltd. — Profit, 1939, 
£123,482 (£144,902); to depreciation, 
£40,000 (£83,000); ordinary dividend 


raised from 10 to 15 per cent.; carry 
forward, £66,275 (£61,542). 


(Continued on page 883.) 
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THE ECONOMIST 


May 11, 1949 


Industry and Trade 


Unemployment Below a Million 


Between March 11th and April 15th the number of 
registered unemployed in Great Britain fell from 1,121,000 
to 973,000; this is the lowest level reached since 1920. As in 
March, the decline exceeded the normal seasonal movement, 
and The Economist’s index of unemployment, given in the 
table on page 880, fell from 54.7 (1935 = 100) to 48.1. The 
reduction in unemployment was fairly widespread; it affected 
all the administrative divisions and the majority of in- 
dustries. But, as the following table shows, it was most 
marked in the industries not directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions, though engineering and metal goods 
manufacture also registered further declines: — 


FALL IN UNEMPLOYMENT BETWEEN MARCH 11TH AND APRIL 15TH 
(Industries chiefly affected) 


Number 
a aR cre tLe ciu cb apkikswdnneebuens 31,965 
a es css pasncadnawens 19,422 
Agriculture, horticulture, ctc. ..........0ssessseees 16,717 
Hotel, boarding-house, etc., service............... 9,323 
PUTS WORKS COMAPACTEM ..........000ccccccsccccees 7,895 
ac scyapanbaknesessnsesses 6,294 
Local GOVETMIMENE SETVICS .............cccccccccceee 5,006 
EmSertRiNMents, SPOLT, CLC.........0....0ccccccceccees 3,864 
Metal goods manufacture ...................0..0000 3,520 
is cn oachnkenniesskaseen sess 3,455 
Dock, harbour, etc., Service ..............cccccccess 2,823 
NTT ee cs os ewonbesedsrennsi sens 2,786 
NE SUIS SODUMIMEIENE oo. ccnscccsccescesccesesees 2,569 
a is cc bnneuwabensubesces 2,492 
NI OE oon vsssvcscccnssccscescsccess 2,362 
Dressmaking and millinery ........................ 2,361 
eds anne chpehkdobennusnsesnsssocessnrece 2,176 


Despite the sharp decline since February, however, the 
number of registered unemployed on April 15th was only 
259,000 smaller than on August 14, 1939. Since then, on 
Mr Ernest Brown’s own showing, 1,700,000 men have been 
registered for calling-up or for reservation, while more than 
300,000 have joined the Colours as volunteers. In sum, in 
spite of the reduction in the number of registered unem- 
ployed, the number of persons actually at work on the home 
front is still appreciably smaller than before the war. 


* * * 


Dearer Coal 


Since the outbreak of the war the central selling bodies 
of the coal-mining industry have been periodically autho- 
rised by the Mines Department to revise their price schedules 
to meet the rising cost of production. The most important re- 
vision took place last November, when, mainly to meet the 
cost of a war wage advance of 8d. per shift to adults and 4d. 
per shift to boys, prices were increased by ls. per ton in 
England and North Wales and by 1s. 4d. per ton in South 
Wales. At the same time, prices for long period inland 
supply contracts containing no war clause were raised by 1s. 
per ton. Two instalments since January Ist this year brought 
the war wage increases up to ls. 5d. per shift for adults and 
83d. for boys. Moreover, stores and materials have become 
dearer, particularly pitwood. In the South Wales coalfield the 
cost of timber is regulated by a local regional organisation 
and supplies are derived almost exclusively from France and 
Portugal. Owing to the closing of the Baltic, the English 
and Scottish coalfields have been compelled to rely to an in- 
creasing extent on Canada and Newfoundland, and the heavy 
freight cost is met from a pool to which the English and 
Scottish colliery owners contribute a levy of about 5d. per 





FAMOUS SINCE 1795 


OTARDS 


COGNAC BRANDY 


ton of coal produced. Further, since May Ist the delivereg 
and f.o.b. prices of coal have had to bear the burden of the 
10 per cent. increase in railway charges. To meet these 
additional costs the Mines Department authorised iNCreases 
of 8d. per ton for inland supply and 1s. per ton for export 
from May 2nd, and for the first time the principle of dif. 
ferentiation between different grades of coal was applied 
Thus, the price of South Wales anthracite has been increased 
by 1s. per ton for inland delivery and by 2s. per ton fo, 
shipment. The ascertainments under the district wage agree. 
ments have not been published since the war, but there is 
reason to believe that during the March quarter the pithead 
proceeds per ton were about 2s. higher than at the outbreak 
of the war; while the Board of Trade index of coal prices for 
March was 14.3 per cent. higher than in August, 1939, ]t 
is noteworthy that the increase in prices took place at a time 
when they are normally reduced in order to encourage the 
accumulation of stocks during the summer, which is now vital 
as a precaution against a recurrence of a shortage of supplies 
in winter. In any case, the maintenance of coal production 
during the summer at the winter level is vital if the total 
output is to be increased without an addition to the 
industry’s labour force. Rumour has it that Lord Portal, the 
chairman of the Coal Production Council, has come to the 
conclusion that a substantial increase in the industry’s labour 
force will be required in order to expand output. In view 
of the need to economise man-power, nothing but a complete 
lack of imagination could suggest this way out, except asa 
last resort. 


* ¥ . 


Steel Supplies and Scrap Prices 


The latest reports from producing centres suggest that 
the supplies of raw materials for steel-making and of im- 
ported semi-finished steel have shown some improvement. As 
a result of the extension of the war to Scandinavia, the exports 
formerly made to these countries can now be diverted to the 
home market, at least temporarily. In 1938, our combined ex- 
ports of iron and steel to Finland, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark amounted to 137,000 tons, valued at £2,261,000. This 
reduction, however, can scarcely be entered on the credit side, 
for it reduces our supplies of foreign exchange. On the other 
hand, Belgium and Luxemburg, who, in 1937, exported 
458,000 tons of iron and steel to Finland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, should be in a position to send larger 
quantities to this country as a result of the partial loss of their 
Scandinavian markets. Meanwhile, costs of production in this 
country were increased further by the 10 per cent. advance 
in railway freight rates on May Ist and by the rise in coal 
prices on May 2nd. The price of steel scrap has already 
been raised (on May 6th) by 6d.-ls. 6d. per ton in conse 
quence of the increase in railway charges. And, needless to 
say, the pressure for a general upward revision of steel prices 
has recently been growing. 


* * * 


Difficulties in the Cotton Trade 


The month’s embargo on sales of cotton piece-goods t0 
the home market expires on May 17th, and much speculation 
exists in Lancashire on the question of its extension. The 
Cotton Controller has called for a return of all outstanding 
orders placed with spinners, of stocks of cotton and wast 
yarn, and of orders held by weavers and merchants for rayon 
and cotton piece-goods. These details were to be supplied °) 
May 10th, but it is doubtful if the returns can be complet 
in so short a time. If the embargo is to be extended, there 
may be a considerable amount of machinery standing idle, a 
the total of Government orders and the diminished export 
trade are not sufficient to occupy all capacity. It 1s undet- 
stood that the Controller is considering schemes for the stat 
dardisation of certain types of cotton cloth in the hope © 
stimulating exports. A reduction of prices is urgently n 
if sales of textile goods abroad are to be increased, but 
tendency in costs and prices is still upward. Operatives 1 
the textile finishing trades have just obtained a further 
crease in wages, amounting to 2s. 6d. per week for men an 
ls. 6d. per week for women; this increase covers f 
80,000 workpeople engaged in the dyeing, bleaching ™ 
printing of cotton and woollen goods. 
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sump in World Petrol Prices 


After many months of poor trade, petrol prices on the 
Gulf export market last week suffered a sharp decline. The 
ice of 68 Octane petrol of a representative specific gravity, 
jor example, fell from 5.50-6.25 to 4.625 cents per gallon, 
the lowest level for twelve months; and for some specifica- 
tions the fall was even greater. Thus the whole of the rise 
that took place immediately after the outbreak of war has 
igen lost, and prices are now lower than they were a year 
. The causes of the slump, which, incidentally, was fore- 
cst on page 394 of The Economist of March 2nd, are not 
far to seek. So far from increasing, as most refiners had 
teen led to expect, export demand for American petrol has 
fallen below the previous year’s level since the outbreak of 
the war. ‘1 hus, in September-February, the latest period for 
which statistics are available, shipments, at 75,725,000 barrels, 
were 7 per cent. smaller than in the same months of 1938/39. 
Qutput, on the other hand, has been maintained at a high 
level throughout the winter—partly in consequence of an 
unprecedented demand for heating oils, which has forced 
many refiners to increase their crude oil intake. As an in- 
ewitable consequence, stocks of petrol in the United States 
have been steadily mounting and, at the record level of 102 
million barrels, are now some 16 million barrels higher than 
at this time last year. Though domestic demand has been 
good, the weakness of the export market is thus readily ex- 
plained. Nor is there much prospect of an early improve- 
ment; for both crude oil production and refinery operations 
remain excessive. For the Allies, the prospect of the con- 
tinuance of low petrol prices is, of course, satisfactory. 
Though there is reason to believe that the British and French 
Governments have reduced their purchases of American 
petrol to a minimum, in order to conserve their dollar re- 
sources, contracts for the supply of petroleum products are 
almost invariably based on the Gulf export price, so that 
any reduction there brings an immediate advantage to the 
importer from other countries. Last week’s price reduction 
may also benefit the British motorist, for a fall of one cent 
per gallon at the Gulf is almost exactly equivalent to a de- 
cline of 4d. in the British import price. Assuming, therefore, 
that the current price on the British market is sufficient to 
provide the Petroleum Board with a profit margin, the decline 
in the world market price should justify a reduction of 4d. 
per gallon in the price of “ pool” petrol in this country. 


* * * 


Molybdenum in War 


Although molybdenum has been known as a metal since 
1782, its use was confined until the Great War to parts of 
electric lamps and electric furnaces. During the war Germany 
used the limited Norwegian supplies as a substitute for tung- 
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sten in steel alloys, and this practice was widely followed 
after the discovery of the huge deposits in Colorado. In 1937, 
the United States produced about 438,000 cwts. of molyb- 
denum (in terms of metal); Norway’s production amounted 
to some 11,000 cwts., and small amounts were also pro- 
duced in Mexico, French Morocco and Peru. The American 
output fell noticeably in 1939, as operations were restricted 
from April to September, in order to check the steady in- 
crease of stocks, but since the war both output and sales 
have again been increased. Exports of molybdenum (in terms 
of ore and concentrates) in 1939—the first year in which this 
item was separately distinguished in the American trade re- 
turns—amounted to 389,000 cwts., valued at more than 14 
million dollars, but no details are given as to the destination 
of these exports. In 1937, Britain and Russia were the main 
importers of molybdenum ore, while Belgium had a consider- 
able export from imported ore. Molybdenum has been in- 
cluded among those commodities whose export from the 
United States to aggressive countries is subject to a moral 
embargo, but consumption both by the United States and by 
the Allies is likely to be sufficiently large to make good any 
loss in other markets. 


* * ¥* 


Norway’s Water Power 


The total useful water power resources of Norway are 
reckoned at 12 million kilowatts, or almost half of the hydro- 
electric power of the United States. At the beginning of 
1938, Norway had 2,715 power plants with a rating of nearly 
2 million kw.; 36 of these plants accounted for two-thirds of 
the power capacity. More than 80 per cent. of the total 
developed water power is situated in the districts south of 
Ramsdalen and Dombaas, which are now in German occu- 
pation, and further extensions were being made. It was 
proposed to erect five new sets of 25,000 kilowatts each 
which were to supply more power for Norwegian industries 
and also to provide power by two lines from Southern 
Norway via Denmark to Northern Germany. This additional 
power could be of great assistance to the overburdened 
German electrical system, but such an undertaking would 
require many months for construction. Norway’s electric 
power has been developed partly by the State and by private 
companies, but local authorities account for about one- 
third of the power already available. The biggest individual 
producer (and consumer) of electricity was the chemical 
combine, Norsk Hydro, operating six plants aggregating 
348,000 kw. State-owned plants provided about 250,000 kw., 
but one of these plants was also partly owned by the Oslo 
municipality. The disruption of the transmission system 
in the battlefields of southern and central Norway must 
seriously affect the efficiency of local industries. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THE tension in the Mediterranean 


Metals. — The United States 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


rice 
—— MAIZE MEAL 


brought a rise in the prices of various 
commodities, notably rubber, tin and 
linseed. Cotton prices are lower both in 
Britain and the United States, as ship- 
Ments between these two countries have 
fallen off. 


_ Cotton (Manchester).— Raw cotton 
is slightly cheaper, after considerable 
fluctuations in its price. Trade is 
generally uncertain and supplies of yarn 
are still hard to find. The sale of piece- 
goods has been very difficult. The em- 
bargo on home sales for a month has 
brought some fall in the prices of certain 
cloths. The export trade is still most un- 
Satisfactory; prices remain excessive and 
the system of priority certificates is work- 
Ing very irregularly. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
ee 
Week ended | From Aug. | to 














Variety } 

(000 Apr. 26,| May 3, | May 5,| May 3, 
bales) f''1940 "| 1940 | 1939°| 1940 
oe | oo | oe 
American ....... | 30-0} 29-5) 793 | 1,125 
Prazitian, | 3-3] 2-6| 233 | 220 
Wian,etc....| 4:2| 4:6), 97 | 173 
12:3 | 16°0| 262 | 306 

puitan Sakei 1-6| '3-0| 108 | 119 
Oth ndian ..... 6:6 | 10°7| 336 327 
er Countries 6°4 1:7 144 131 
a ......... 64-4 | 68-1 1,973 2,401 








Cra: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 


for lead declined by 10 points to 4.85 
cents per lb. this week; buying is now 
well below the country’s production, 
which is slightly below 50,000 tons per 
month. Other prices were not altered in 
spite of easier conditions. 


Tin. —In London, the price of 
standard cash tin improved by £2 to close 
at £255 per ton, while the backwardation 
continued to contract. At times there was 
very heavy demand on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a direct result of the improved 
American consumption and of the ten- 
sion in the Mediterranean. British ware- 
house stocks rose from 1,376 tons to 
1,977 tons this week, so that stocks have 
nearly doubled within a fortnight, a 
direct proof of high smelter activity. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
March 23 .......ce00 56°29 | 72°71 

ti, SS 51-68 | 70-90 
Mae | Gisicstesse 59-69 72-76 

gaa 56°71 73-62 

enact 56:96 72-93 

So cae 53-97 63-17 

Grains. Good conditions in the 





American spring wheat area and some- 
what better reports of the winter wheat 


(Continued on page 880) 


| Week ended | FromApr.1 to 


May | May | May 
4 | 6 4 


From 
(7000 quarters) - A 














1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1040 
AMOI» ciniccseceese 405 328 | 1,560 | 1,704 
Atlantic America ... 30 21} 272 137 
Danube Region ...... 22 59 | 386 177 
S. & B. ASICs cccccccee 75 155 139 | 479 
Indo-China, etc....... 15 11 | 137!| 63 
ce __ Total eocgeeses _ 547 574 2,494 — 2,540 





Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended | FromAug. lto 


| 

















; From 
(000 quarters) Apr. | May | May | May 
| 27, | 4 | 6, . 
| 1940 | 1940 | 193 | 1940 
N. America eeccecccocce 568 616 |23,109 |20,459 
Argentine and Uru- 

BUBY....ereeeeeeceeees 374 535 8,831) 16,262 
Australia Saesectpesentes ae ---™ | 9,509! 14,546 
Russia ........... seesces ate ad 4,488 114 
Danube and district 137 154 | 7,665) 5,631 
Other countries ...... | 1,578] 345 

FOOD cccccccconce 1,079 | 1,305 | 55,180 47,357 





* Unobtainable. t Shipments up to Jan. 31, 1940, 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
WAR RISK PROBLEM 
SIR FREDERICK PASCOE RUTTER’S REVIEW 


The seventy-eighth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
the London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 8th instant, at the company’s chief administration offices, 
London. 

Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, Governor and chairman, presided. 


Mr G. Albert Rutter, secretary, read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report. 

Sir Frederick, in his speech, said: How does the war, in which 
we are again fighting to the death, not only for the continued exis- 
tence of our Empire, but for the root and basic principle of demo- 
cracy, affect this company? It has naturally had its influence upon 
us, with constant anxieties and puzzling questions, constituting a 
severe task upon our officers, who have had to consider, often 
in conjunction with the Government, what steps we should wisely 
take; whether, for instance, any scheme could be devised which would 
provide protection for buildings and property against war risks. 
It was quite impossible for companies to contemplate with equani- 
mity such a liability which might in any 24 hours have become 
so tremendous that scarcely any company could have survived. The 
Government looked at the matter very much in the same light, and 
whilst the enormous possible liability could not be ignored it has 
so far been held in suspense. 

The other aspect of the war risk problem on land relates to com- 
modities. In the Government scheme for their insurance against 
war risks the insurance companies willingly undertook to act as 
Government agents without remuneration on other than out of 
pocket expenses, and the premium rate of 5s. per cent. per month 
is entirely the concern of the Government, as to which we are 
not consulted. The correct rate for war risks is quite speculative 
and dependent upon varying circumstances, 


INSURANCE AND THE NATION 


There arises the larger question of the place of insurance in 
our national economy. The need for an increase in our export 
trade has been more and more realised; it is a paramount necessity. 
A war of such magnitude must cause a vast increase in our im- 
ports which can only be paid for by exports or by drawing on 
our overseas capital. The importance of our invisible exports in 
the national balance sheet is thus emphasised and enhanced. The 
question is not only the profits we earn on our world-wide business 
but also the volume of our foreign investments and the interest 
earned on them, and the encouragement and help given to British 
trade overseas by the security of British insurance. The Government 
may rely on the initiative and enterprise of insurance companies 
to maintain and increase this national asset, and I welcome the ready 
and sympathetic help we have experienced from them, indicated 
particularly by the specific statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the fullest arrangements have been made to enable 
British insurance companies to carry on their overseas business 
without impediment and to meet claims by Allied neutral or 
British claimants, whether expressed in sterling or in foreign cur- 
rency. I have no doubt we may count on the Government’s con- 
tinued cordial co-operation. 


UNITED STATES 


A word about the United States, which is every year a predomi- 
nant consideration. So far as fire and accident business were con- 
cerned, the outcome was not satisfactory, for contrary to our 
general experience in America it was a year when several factors 
intervened to diminish its prosperity. But our marine business very 
nobly maintained its usual high standard. As I have so often re- 
minded you, the strength of British insurance has been fortified 
and helped by our association with the United States, It stands 
to-day as a valuable buttress to our international stability. 





FIRE AND MARINE DEPARTMENTS 


The fire department has again demonstrated the high quality of 
our underwriting. At home and throughout the general foreign 
field, excluding U.S.A., our result was quite up to the standard, 
The accident department showed a welcome improvement all oye 
the world, again excluding U.S.A. Neither from motor cars nor 
workmen’s compensation do we expect high ratios of profit, and 
with the liabilities placed on motorists to-day it is only by 
careful selection we come out on the right side in this department, 
Workmen’s compensation insurance, always conducted on a narrow 
margin, showed an improvement, 

In the marine department the premiums show an_ increase of 
£233,615—entirely accounted for by war risk premiums. Naturally 
on the outbreak of war the demand for this protection was intensi- 
fied. That demand has been met by the various Government war 
risks schemes and by the marine market, so far with reasonably 
satisfactory results. On the other hand ordinary marine business 
has been rendered more difficult during the year because of war 
conditions, to meet which some increase in rates for both hulls 
and cargoes has been obtained. Under present circumstances we 
cannot look for more than very moderate profits on our normal 
marine account. 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Summarising our actual underwriting results I am glad to say 
the total has turned out in such a year better than I had antici- 
pated. There is an increase in our fire income premiums mainly 
from our Empire of £88,681. On the other hand, there has been 
a reduction in our accident accounts of £90,468, approximately 
half due to motor cars, and the other half to our U.S.A. business, 

The profit accruing from these three departments is respec 
tively £267,695 for the fire; £104,711 for the accident; and 
£140,628 for the marine, Taking all the figures in the aggre 
gate we showed an increase of premium income of £231,828; 4 
profit of £513,034 as compared with £434,257 in the previous 
year; and after deducting income tax and N.D.C. a net underwnit- 
ing surplus of £341,924 as compared with £286,574. 

I may be wrong, but I think we are entitled to regard this result 
in the abnormal circumstances through which we have been passing 
as quite a satisfactory contribution to that record which this com- 
pany has built up. (Applause.) 

The interest for the year, less income tax, is £439,095 against 
£481,363 last year. This reduction is, of course, explicable by the 
heavily increased income tax, which we do not grudge, recognising 
the necessity for all of us to contribute our share to financing the 
war. The dividend on the other hand, whilst remaining at the same 
figure at which it has stood for a number of years past, costs the 
company less because, conversely, of the greater income tax. 


LARGE INCREASE IN BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD 


The net result, therefore, is that whilst the balance brought 
forward from 1938 was £2,880,128, the balance now carried for- 
ward is £3,127,938—eloquent evidence that 1939, with all is 
trials, has yet substantially enhanced the financial strength of the 
company. At this moment the value of our investments as com 
pared with the figures which passed through our books is much 
larger than it was last year, taking into account the present value 
of our American investments consequent upon the rise in the 
value of the dollar. ; 

I wish to bear testimony to the willing and loyal mannet mn 
which the staff have responded to the special calls made up® 
them to assist the company and their country, and to the excel 
lent supervision and guidance evidenced by their officers, who have 
tactfully met the difficult circumstances and worked with the 
great body of our employees as one man. (Applause.) 

The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OPERATIONS IN 


WARTIME 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 
MR ERSKINE JACKSON’S REVIEW 


Mr G. Erskine Jackson, O.B.E., M.C., chairman, presided at the 
one hundred and fifteenth annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, 
held at Edinburgh, on the 8th instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the year 
1939, he stated: — 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The gross life business in sums assured was £1,459,391, against 
£2,921,386, the net figures being £1,365,089 and £2,539,368 re- 
spectively. The number of new policies was 2,489 against 3,622. 
The decrease in sums assured is due partly to a change in the 
procedure in this company and partly to circumstances affecting 
all life offices. In common with a number of other offices, our life 
premium rates were increased in consequence of the imposition of 
higher income tax involving a lower net interest yield on new invest- 
ments. The higher rates of income tax in the April Budget and 
lower interest yiclds have involved still further revision of our non- 
profit premium rates. 

Life premiums at £833,982 are down by £7,164. Premium in- 
come, however, was very well maintained up to the outbreak of 
war, but after that date began to decline owing to the increasing 
number of surrenders and the falling away of new business. 

The premiums under new policies amounted to £50,396, show- 
ing a reduction of 27 per cent. as against reduction of 31 per 
cent. in the new net sums assured. The average premium of the 
1939 new business was £3 13s. 10d. per cent. compared with 
£3 9s. 3d. per cent. in 1938. These figures show the result of the 
higher percentage of the more solid business which is now being 
transacted. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN CLAIMS 


Following a reduction of in 1938, 
a further reduction of £18,207 in the 
amounted to £394,410. It may 


£38,263 the year 1939 showed 
death, which 
be mentioned that there were no 
daims which had occurred as a consequence of the war. Matured 
endowments reached a total of £504,324, being an increase of 
£131,973. Full provision had, of course, been made for the whole 
amount. The fact that the increase in the life fund is only £53,000 
is partly due to the maturing of this large volume of endowment 
assurance effected in the peak life assurance years 1919 and 1920, 
following the close of the last war. 
at £45,388 were down by £12,820 
down by £4,449. 

The net life interest is £409,829, which is £32,665 less than the 
1938 figure and represents a yield of £3 9s. 2d. per cent. net and 


claims by 


Considerations for annuities 


The net annuity payments were 


£4 10s. 7d. per cent. gross. The item of commission amounting to 
£39,146 is lower by £7,783. Expenses at £90,121, or 15.5 per cent. 
of the life premiums 


are lower than in 1938 by £22,028. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


I have now to report upon the fire account, from which you 
will notice that the premiums for the year are less by some £15,612. 
This drop in fire income has in a large measure been due to the 
falling-off of revenue from America, the causes being very similar 
t0 those which ruled some twelve months ago. The fire loss experi- 
face In this part of the world has been consistently good for a 
Qumber of years and we believe that this has been the experience 
of most offices. This feature, however, becomes one of the causes 
for Premium concessions resulting in a drop for which new pre- 
Miums have not been able fully to compensate. The loss experience 
at home and overseas was generally satisfactory, there being a slight 
iMprovement in the loss ratio at 44.02. 

In our 1938 account, American losses were swelled by claims 
ising out of the serious tornado which did such extensive damage 
1 the New Eneland coasts, but, fortunately, no comparable occur- 
fence took place in 1939. Although our American losses conse- 
Quently showed a reduction when compared with those of 1938, the 
diminution in premiums has had the effect of making our loss 


ratio for North American business somewhat higher than in the years 
immediately preceding 1938. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department, the results as a whole can be con- 
sidered more satisfactory than those of a year ago. The small loss 
in the employers’ liability account is negligible, and it is a pity that 
the picture could not have been completed, as it will be noticed 
that the other accounts are now showing profits. Particular refer- 
ence is made to the miscellaneous account in which is embodied 
the medical indemnity section. It was suggested last year that we 
might consider setting aside one sum for the future of this business. 
Having the experience of another year before us, with a further 
substantial reduction in liability, it is considered that in combining 
the miscellaneous account special reserve with the sum regularly set 
aside for outstanding claims, we have made ample provision in all 
the present circumstances. 

In regard to the motor section, we have made a profit on our 
home business, but we have suffered somewhat of a setback from our 
overseas trading. This position has our attention and will be righted 
during the course of the current year. Apart from this, there is a 
tendency towards steadily increasing motor claims due to war con- 
ditions. Although increasing vigilance in the selection of our 
business is being exercised, it is extremely difficult to combat losses 
due to war conditions, particularly with regard to the “ black- 
out.” During the earlier part of the year much was done towards 
the reorganisation of our accident department, but these efforts have 
been retarded to some extent by the state of affairs which has pre- 
vailed since September 3rd. We are doing everything possible under 
the circumstances as they exist to improve this account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The trading of our marine department has been conducted most 
efficiently under very trying conditions. New problems of marine 
underwriting are of almost daily occurrence and demand the utmost 
skill in solution. The year 1938 gives promise of satisfactory re- 
sults, and we hope that 1939 will yield a reasonable profit. Premium 
income shows an increase of £89,500, and claims are about £1,000 
more. Expenses of management, including foreign taxation, are 
nearly £800 higher. ‘The underwriting fund increased to £519,521. 
No transfer to profit and loss is made this year, as it is considered 
advisable to increase the marine fund. Such profits as have been 
made are included in the above figure. 

AND ACCOUNT 


PROFIT LOSS 


Referring now to the profit and loss account, there is a small 
increase in interest dividends and rents at £71,400, while the de- 
partmental profits, less the loss of £141 on the employers’ liability 
account, total £139,539. Allowing £300,000 for the transfer to 
shareholders’ capital, £68,198 for imperial and foreign taxes, and 
£40,808 for expenses not charged to other accounts, there is a 
balance of £284,372. Since the outbreak of war the Government 
has taken steps in the national cause to maintain interest rates at 
a low level. In this and in other directions this company will have 
to bear its share of sacrifice in the struggle to produce order in 
international relationships. The present circumstances warrant a 
policy of caution, and it is therefore proposed to pay dividend at 
the reduced rate of 5s. 6d. per ““ A” share and 20s. 74d. per “B” 
share. 

BALANCE SHEET 


Examination of the balance sheet figures shows that the total 
assets of the company at £17,522,948 have increased during the year 
by £191,620. The market value of the stock exchange securities 
as at December 31, 1939, is in the aggregate in excess of the 
balance sheet figures. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILEI@ 


ASSURANCE LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


Presiding on the 3rd instant, at the forty-first annual general 
meeting in Birmingham, the chairman, Lieut.-Colonel J. Beaumont 
Neilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.A., said: The accounts of the year 
1939 are not directly comparable with the previous accounts in 
that the latter covered a period of fifteen months. The following 
points, however, are worthy of comment. 

The premium income, less reinsurances, for the year 1939 
amounted to £1,281,760, and showed a satisfactory increase over 
the corresponding twelve months of 1938. The expenses of man- 
agement at £139,070, and commission at £64,932, remain substan- 
tially the same in relation to premium income at approximately 
11 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. 

Expenditure in connection with claims amounted to £1,001,137 
during the year. The cost of lump sum settlements has continued 
to increase, more particularly in common law cases. In estimating 
the liability in respect of outstanding cases as at December 31, 
1939, this factor has been borne in mind. Since these estimates 
were prepared, however, the question of compensation to workmen 
has been materially affected by proposed legislation. One of the pro- 
posals is that the supplementation of compensation shall not be 
limited to cases of accident occurring after the proposed legislation 
comes into force. 

The revenue account of the year 1939, after crediting net in- 
come from investments, shows a surplus of £35,553. This compares 
with the surplus for the fifteen months to December 31, 1938, 
of £47,116. The surplus for the year, together with the amount 
brought forward from last year of £3,295, gives a total of £38,848. 
From this total there has been deducted expenditure on air raid 
precautions, £1,621; an amount in respect of leasehold buildings, 
etc., £7,836; and the sum of £6,000 which has been transferred 
to investment reserve. There remains a balance of £23,391, and 
out of this there is recommended a dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax, in respect of the year ended December 
31, 1939. The dividend will absorb £859, and leave the sum of 
£22,532 to be carried forward to 1940, subject to excess profits 
tax (if any). 

In recommending the dividend the directors have not lost sight 
of the appeal by the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding volun- 
tary restriction pending the passing of the Finance Act. The work 
of preparing the warrants for dispatch to-day was well in hand 
before the Chancellor’s announcement, and it is thought that any 
violation of his wishes is a technical one only, having regard to 
the small amount involved. 

BALANCE SHEET 

In considering the assets of the company as at December 31, 
1939, there is little variation as compared with a year earlier, with 
the exception of the increase in investments of some £94,000. 

The insurance fund now stands at £1,633,235, which is £69,029 
over the previous year’s total. In this connection it is encouraging 
to note that, during a period of increasing employment with 
consequently more accidents, the number of outstanding claims at 
the close of the year showed a relatively small rise. This is due 
to the fact that a large number of old claims was terminated dur- 
ing the year under review. 

When dealing with the results I referred to the contemplated 
new legislation. It is not possible, until fuller details are known, 
to express a considered opinion on the probable increase in cost 
to the company in respect of the current year cases, but some 
authorities put it as not less than 20 per cent, on compensation 
paid. Some general rating increases will be necessary, but they 
will be in accordance with the desire of the company to provide 
for its members insurance at minimum rates by the application 
of mutual principles. 

During the year protection for the staff has been provided on 
lines laid down by the authorities. The cost has been met out of 
the revenue balance of the year. 

During recent weeks a war savings scheme has been inaugurated 
for the encouragement of the purchase of War Savings Certificates 
by members of the staff. This scheme is working well. 

I should like to thank the management and the staff for their 
continued good work in difficult circumstances. 

The accounts were unanimously adopted. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
RECORD LIFE BUSINESS 


The one hundred and thirtieth annual general Meeting of this 
company was held, on the 9th instant, in Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Robert H. Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L. (deputy chairman) 
said that at December 31, 1939, the market value of their inves. 
ments showed a surplus over the figure at which they were taken 
into their balance sheet, and in the four months since that date 
there had been a substantial appreciation in market values. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the life department the extra rates of premium and the Various 


restrictions necessitated by the existence of a state of war had re. ff 


sulted in a general falling away of new business, but the company 


had been able to secure one or two exceptionally large blocks 


of business early in 1939, which more than compensated for the 
falling off in the closing four months and enabled them to finish 
with net new sums assured amounting to £5,889,172, the highest 
figure for new business they had ever recorded. An investigation 
into the position of the life business had been made as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, and a satisfactory surplus resulted on the stringent 
basis employed in the valuation. 

Out of that surplus a bonus was recommended at the rate of 
£1 per cent. per annum for each of the four years covered by the 
investigation. A large surplus still remained after providing for 
the cost of the bonus now recommended. In respect of policies 
which might become claims after December 31, 1939, and before 
another investigation was made, the directors recommended that 
an interim bonus be paid at the same rate and on the same 
principle as that now declared for the past four years, namely, 
£1 per cent. per annum calculated upon the sum assured and 
existing bonuses. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


In the fire department they had experienced a small decline in 
premium income of rather over 2 per cent., the bulk of which 
was in respect of business in the U.S.A. and Canada, but their 
results from all sections of the field were again satisfactory, and 
whilst not quite so good as in the previous year, they felt that in 
present circumstances an underwriting profit of £303,207 was one 
with which they could be well pleased. 

All their casualty insurance business was transacted through 
their allied company, the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
whose accounts exhibited a position which in the present state 
of affairs might be considered highly satisfactory. The underwntt- 
ing profit, after making full provision for unsettled claims and um 
expired liability, totalled £150,853 as compared with £171,118 last 
year. 

The premium income of the marine department, which was 
administered by the “Ocean Marine” Company, amounted to 
£397,574, a figure nearly £100,000 in excess of the income for 
the previous year. This increase reflected both the higher rates 
which had been obtained on Hull business during the year, and 
the greater volume of war risk premiums received during the closing 
months. They were transferring to profit and loss account £40,000 
from the profit of past years which were now closed, and they 
were satisfied that the reserve for 1938 and previous years Ws 
amply sufficient to provide for all outstanding claims in respect of 
these years. 

Following a long series of favourable years, culminating ina 
record profit in 1938, the “ Fine Art and General” produced if 
1939 less satisfactory results than those which they had become 
accustomed to expect from it. Premium income was well malt 
tained at £357,109 compared with £360,055 in the previous yet 
but claims in the fire, motor car and workmen’s compensation de 
partments were unusually heavy, with the result that the profit 
emerging was restricted to £22,328, being 6.25 per cent. of the 
premium income. 

The aggregate balance carried forward, subject to dividend, w# 
increased by £123,744, to £7,102,811. The directors recommended 
a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less income tax, one-half payable 
on May 15th, and the other one-half on November 11th. On the 
whole, the trading results for the year could be regarded 
satisfaction. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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tiow | COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S Speech | £145,000,000 E 
d ref WERE EFFECTED DURING 1939 | 
pany | LIFE DEPARTMENT 
loc QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION At the Annual General Meeting held on 
 thefl After strengthening valuation bases and setting aside May 7, the Chairman, Mr. Ernest E. Bird, 
inish special contingencies reserve of £150,000, proposed to dis- anne dike following details from the Report : 


chest HI} tribute out of the profits of the Quinquennium £605,000, 
of which proprietors’ share is £60,500, the balance being 


ation , s . ; 

om divisible amongst with-profit policyholders by way of re- - ——_—_—_—————— nies 
yersionary bonuses at a minimum rate of one per cent. per a a os | 

igent annum calculated on sums assured and existing bonuses NEW LIFE 16,557 


and at somewhat higher rates in certain groups to keep in POLICIES ISSUED 
€ of line with method of distribution previously employed. 
> the Balance of profit carried forward, £121,000. 
for 3 TOTAL NET NEW = 
licies —— Sa SUMS ASSURED £14,409,077 
After provision for unexpired risk on basis of 50 per | 


fore cent. of premium income, surplus in the Account £114,000, ee ed oe 
that which had been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 

same NET NEW LIFE £13 671,288 
nely, ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT SUMS ASSURED ? 2 

and Surplus on the Account transferred to Profit and Loss, Tad 


including a special reserve of approximately £30,000 no 


longer required, amounted to £123,000. AMOUNT RECEIVED by 


way of CONSIDERATION for £868,853 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES | 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


. a Profit in respect of 1938 Account of £14,000. After 


hich phase inten 4 atin 2 c , ¢ 
the settlement of claims and expenses in 1939 and the NEW DEFERRED 


their transfer of £5,000 to Profit and Loss, the fund stood at See SEGRCRETER’ GEMETEOECETEL "644,195 
and £572,000, equal to 185 per cent. of the premium income ANNUITIES EFFECTED eens: 
t fe for the year. niccil ieee 3 
q NET NEW LIFE 

The premium revenue in the Fire, Accident and General PREMIUM INCOME £7355136 


yugh and Marine Departments considerably affected by the 
non-inclusion of the accounts of the Albingia Insurance 


“ny Company, of Hamburg, and the discontinuance of other vn eee re 
we || German business. NET FIRE AND . 

” ACCIDENT PREMIUMS £582,101 
un- VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 

last Value of stock exchange securities at middle market 


prices at 31st December last, less accrued interest, ex- 
was ceeded the amount at which they stood in the Balance 
Sheet. The value of holding in the “ Albingia ” had been 
completely written off. 


TOTAL INCOME FROM | fo .__ 
ALL SOURCES £8,477,411 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED 
£50,000,000 


£25,000 had been transferred to the Staff Pensions Fund, 
£17,000 to write off certain securities, and £61,000 to 
General Reserve, which stood at £1,875,000. 

A dividend was declared of 11s. on each Ordinary 
share, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £117,000, 
a compared with £109,000 at the end of the previous 
year, 
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A copy of the Annual Report and 
Accounts for the year ending 31st 
December, 1939, will be sent on request. 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


POSITION UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 
MR HENRY GARDNER’S STATEMENT 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in London, 
Mr Henry Gardner (deputy chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The directors’ 
report gives you full information regarding investments, profits 
and the proposed distribution, with comparative figures for the pre- 
vious year. At that time we had stocks instead of cash. In 1939, 
after the outbreak of the war, we handed over our metal stocks to 
the Ministry of Supply at practically pre-war prices, and in con- 
sequence we held at the end of the year a considerable proportion 
of our assets in cash or Government securities. 

The note on the German securities in the directors’ report gives 
all the information which we think is advisable at this stage. I 
can only add to it by saying that the contract under which these 
shares are deliverable to the Swiss company was entered into in 
1930 and was expressly designed to cover the possibility of a war 
in which Germany and England were opposing belligerents. 

I must recall to you that the British Metal Corporation was 
formed immediately after the last war at the suggestion of the then 
Government, and that the Government still has the right to appoint 
a director to the board. It was therefore no surprise that at the 
outbreak of war Captain Oliver Lyttelton was appointed Controller 
of Non-Ferrous Metals, under the Ministry of Supply, who also 
took over the whole organisation of the British Metal Corporation. 


EMPIRE’S NATIONAL CONTRIBUTION 


The overseas Empire has made a great contribution to the 
national effort by supplying this country with the whole of her 
needs in time of war of non-ferrous metals. When I tell you 
that these supplies have been secured at fixed prices which are 
approximately equivalent to those ruling in August, 1939, you will 
realise what a debt of gratitude is owed to the Empire producers. 
The saving to the nation compared with the last war amounts to a 
stupendous sum. 

Your two constituent companies, who are closely connected with 
a great many of these producing interests in the Empire, played a 
useful part. 

The British Metal Corporation did not trade after September Ist 
on its own account, and consequently made no profits for the last 
third of the year; whilst, of course, in common with the experience 
of other members of the Metal Exchange, our trade in metals, other 
than tin, done by Henry Gardner and Company, was reduced to 
practically nothing. 

The British Metal Corporation also received no allowance from 
the Government on account of its expenses and for its services in 
running the Non-Ferrous Metals Control. When these payments 
are made, the revenues of the company in 1940 will receive an 
additional benefit from payments made on account of expenses 
incurred and disbursed during the last four months of 1939. 


RUBBER 

The London rubber market has been free of any control, and it 
is hoped that this will continue. 

Soon after hostilities commenced shipments were disorganised and 
heavy inroads into stocks for war purposes resulted in some mal- 
distribution of exports, and for a short time the value of rubber 
for near delivery went to a premium. The highest price paid was 
ls. 13d. The rate of release of exports in the Far East, however, 
has been raised to an 80 per cent. basis, and, provided no serious 
interruptions occur to cargoes on the high seas, the general situa- 
tion should be considerably eased in the near future. 

World consumption is probably running at a level which will 
necessitate the continuance of the present rate of release of exports, 
and it is reasonable to expect that the price will not fluctuate very 
much from its present level of 11d. 

I now beg to move: —“ That the directors’ report, balance sheet, 
and profit and loss account for the year to March 31, 1940, as 
now presented, be and are hereby approved and adopted, and that a 
dividend of 7 per cent., payable less tax in respect of the year to 
March 31, 1940, upon the ordinary shares of the corporation, be 
and is hereby declared payable on May 15, 1940, to the members 
now on the register.” 

Colonel the Hon. R. M. P. Preston, D.S.O., seconded the motion 
and it was carried unanimously. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTs 


POSITION UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, chairman of Spillers 
Limited, presided at the annual general meeting of the company, 
on the 8th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue 
London, W.C.2. 

He informed the stockholders that the directors were unable to 
lay before them the accounts of the company for the financial Year 
ended on January 31, 1940, owing to circumstances arising oy 
of the war, and in particular by the imposition of a large Measure 
of Government control on the business of the company and it 
subsidiary and associated undertakings. 

EFFECT OF 


THE WAR ON THE INDUSTRY 


Immediately upon the outbreak of war orders were issued by 
the Government that as from that date the import of all wheat ang 
grain to the United Kingdom would be undertaken by the Gover. 
ment and that the manufacture of all flour other than that coming 
within certain special categories should conform to a comma 
standard as laid down by the Government; and, further, that th 
selling prices of all flours and animal foods should be in accordang 
with those laid down by the Government from time to time. Thog 
regulations were of the most far-reaching character and represented 
in effect the complete control of the greater part of the company’s 
business. 

The effecting of appropriate arrangements between the milling 
industry and the Government, whereby the position and eaming 
power of an industry so essential to the national needs should be 
safeguarded, was a question of first importance and one of great 
anxiety to the directors. In that connection negotiations were stil 
proceeding and it would not be proper for him to make any further 
reference to the matter bevond saying that a special committee of 
the industry on which the company was represented was prosecuting 
the matter with the utmost zeal, and the stockholders” could req 
assured that everything possible would be done to safeguard ther 


interests. 


DIVIDENDs MAINTAINED 


The trading results of the company from the commencement of 
the financial year to the outbreak of war were wholly satisfactory, 
but owing to the impossibility of preparing final figures in respet 
of the period between the outbreak of the war and the close of th 
financial year, it would be necessary to adjourn the meeting sine di 
for the future reception of the accounts. The directors were, how 
ever, satisfied that the results for the year as a whole had bee 
sufficiently favourable to enable them to recommend the payment 
of dividends in respect of the year ended January 31, 1940, at th 
same rates as those for the previous year. Every effort would & 
made to expedite the production of the final accounts, but that, of 
course, would be dependent upon the time which it took to conclude 
the negotiations with the Government. In those circumstances # 
might be necessary to summon an extraordinary general meeting 
in ‘order to alter the company’s articles of association, under which, 
if the accounts were made up to January 31st, they must be laid 
before the stockholders within six months of that date. 

It would be wise to postpone any remarks in relation to the de 
tailed conduct and position of the company’s business until th 
stockholders were in possession of the final accounts. 

In the meantime it would be realised that the abnormal conditiots 
at present ruling made the conduct of any business, particularly oft 
subject to Government control, fraught with anxiety and difficulty 
Insofar as it was possible, however, the company’s position was belli 
well maintained and its resources conserved. 

TWO POSTS 


DIRECTORS’ GOVERNMENT 


Sir Norman Vernon, who had been intimately concerned for! 
considerable time before the war with the Food Defence Plans beitf 
made by the Government against possible emergency, was now 
engaged in a high capacity at the Ministry of Food, where he was! 
member of the Cereals Control Board and Vice-Chairman of & 
Flour Mills Control Committee. ; 

Mr A. F. Forbes had been entrusted by the Air Ministry @ 
the highly important and responsible post of Director of Ca 
Finance, but it had been possible to arrange for his part-time 
highly valuable services to be retained by the company. 
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The Company might be proud that two of their directors had 
been chosen for important posts for which they were eminently well 


quipped. 





TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


A high tribute should be paid to the staff of the company and its 
absidiaries for the manner in which they had performed duties 
always arduous, but now heavily increased as a result of the 
exigencies and dislocations of war and control conditions. Their task 
fad been made even heavier on account of depletions caused by the 
joss of 562 employees of the parent company and its subsidiaries who 
were now serving with H.M. Forces. In that connection it was 
ften overlooked that those who remained engaged in an essential 
-asure industry were performing services which were equally indispensable 
id ity to the community. There were many employees of the company, 
both staff and workpeople, who were anxious to bear arms, but by 
reason of the wisdom of the regulations concerning industrial reserva- 
tions, they had been called upon to remain in their present posts. 
They could be assured that they were serving their country in the 

d byf nanner best adapted to their capacities. 

tan} The directors’ report was adopted. 

ver: 


- RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


lance DIFFICULT TRADING 
Those 

entedf. The sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this company was 
any’s} held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Sir Francis L. Joseph, K.B.E., presided in the absence of Sir 
illing} Auckland Geddes, the chairman, and read the speech which Sir 
ming} Auckland had prepared. In the course of his speech, he said: —In 
id be my speech last year I told you that the year 1938 had been an 
greatl extremely difficult one for the company. It is true to say that 1939 
still] has been even more difficult, for we have had, added to our diffi- 
rthet} culties in Spain, the effects of the European war. 
ee Of After dealing with the difficult conditions in Spain, the Chair- 
iting? man said: —In these days one cannot make any forecast for the 
- future, but at the moment work is proceeding quite normally at 
thet Rio Tinto, although in respect of export ore, on a reduced scale. 

Our shipments of ore for the past year were only 820,000 tons, as 
against 1,283,000 tons in 1938. This falling off was chiefly 
due to the fact that, since May, 1939, we have made no shipments 
it off of ore to Germany, normally our largest customer, nor to any of 
tory,f those countries which she has overrun and subjugated. No copper 
sped produced at Rio Tinto has been exported to any country during 
f the the year under review because it was all required in Spain. 
td} =I hope that this precise statement, added to previous denials, will 
10W-F stop the circulation of the falsehood that Rio Tinto was supply- 
beta ing the Nazis with 35,000 tons of copper ore per month. This lie 
neil} was presumably designed to suggest that the directors of the Rio 
thE Tinto Company are so lost to all sense of decency that they 
iF would help the mortal enemy of their nation. 
}0% The balance carried to the appropriation account is £227,000, 
ue Which is some £5,000 less than last year, and I hope you will con- 
8 UF sider this not unsatisfactory. 
ting As the final preference dividend now recommended by your direc- 
ic, lors represents once again a division not of trading profits but of 
laid investment income it carries the rate of Dominion income tax relief 
received thereon. As this could not be calculated at the time of 
the payment of the interim dividend, it is accumulated in the 
final dividend and amounts to 4s. 7d. in the £ 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


- ».., year many hundreds of Companies publish 


Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 
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In time of war the value of this practice is 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 
valuable information which is not otherwise available 
to investors, who therefore read it more carefully 
than ever, : 









Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
reports may be obtained on application to The 
Reporting Manager, The Economist, 8 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANY 
AND SMITHS, LIMITED 


EXPORTS AND COPPER SUPPLIES 

The thirty-first annual general meeting of the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smiths, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, 
at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: An outstanding feature of the balance sheet is that the com- 
pany’s total current liabilities amount to £338,517, as against 
current assets of £1,219,076 and total assets of £2,034,890. 

All of your company’s factories are working under great pressure 
in an effort to meet the heavy demands of the various Services and 
practically the whole of the company’s output is now either directly 
or indirectly connected with the provision of armaments. 

The company is taking an active part in the formation of Export 
Groups connected with our section of the industry as required by 
the export drive recently initiated by the Government. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that this country’s exports cannot be 
divorced from imports, and it is imperative that plentiful supplies of 
raw material are made available to give effect to this export move- 
ment in order to maintain and extend our position in world markets 
and to obtain the required currencies. 

Trade agreements and export credit guarantees should be extended 
as far as possible, but these must be supported by an adequate 
supply of non-ferrous raw materials, otherwise the exports of the 
electrical industry will be seriously handicapped. 

It is essential that key men are retained in industry to supply 
the needs of the Services and it cannot be over-emphasised that 
there must be ample supplies of non-ferrous raw materials to meet 
both home and export demands. Buffer stocks of such materials 
which would constitute an unshrinkable national asset could be 
secured at a relatively small cost when compared with the enormous 
total sum expended daily for armaments purchased from overseas. 
A copper reserve is as essential as a gold reserve. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, LIMITED 
ENCOURAGING CURRENT BUSINESS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and 
Sons, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London. 

Mr John Ismay, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
said: —With your permission we will take the report and accounts 
as read. (Agreed.) The large expansion in our profits is due 
primarily to the satisfactory completion of the building extensions 
and installation of additional plant referred to at our last annual 
meeting, which has enabled the company to handle a greatly increased 
turnover. This increase in volume was continuous throughout the 
year, and any acceleration during the latter end, subsequent to the 
outbreak of war, so far as it benefited your company was to a great 
extent offset by the dislocation which took place during that period 
to enable us to execute urgent orders of national importance. 

Whilst we propose increasing the dividend to the same rate as 
that paid for the period ended December 31, 1936, being our most 
favourable pre-war period under the proposed war standard by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the amount we are distributing is 
still less than we could have paid for the previous financial year. 
This conforms to the interpretation which the directors place upon 
what the Chancellor has said about his proposed new Bill. 

After making full provision for tax and other contingencies and 
bringing up our general reserve to the round figure of £25,000, 
by transferring to it the sum of £3,551 11s. 8d., we carry forward 
£16,529 5s., against £14,746 12s. brought in. 

With regard to the future, whilst it is dangerous to prophesy 
what is going to happen, we are pleased to state that our works for 
the first four months of the present year again show a large increase 
in turnover over the corresponding period of the previous year, and, 
unless anything very untoward happens, we can look forward to 
the results of the present year with every confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted in the absence 
of question or comment, and the recommendation of a final dividend 
of 84 per cent., making 124 per cent. for the year, was approved. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff closed 
the meeting. 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


At the annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Produce Company, Limited, held on the 6th instant, the Chairman, 
Mr H. J. Welch, said: — 

The sale price was the highest obtained since 1928 and was 2d. 
higher than in the previous year. As, however, the costs were in- 
creased by 3d. per lb. and we spent about 3d. per Ib. on purchase 
of export rights the net increase in profit per lb. was just under 1d. 
After paying the dividend and making the other allocations pro- 
posed to-day, the issued capital will represent £30 13s. 7d. per 
planted acre, and if you deduct from the capital the net surplus 
liquid assets amounting to £305,286, you get a net cost per planted 
acre of £20 12s. 2d. without taking into account the value of our 
15,882 acres of reserve lands. The net cost per planted acre is 
the lowest on record for this company and compares with £41 in 
1919. 

From the net credit balance of £139,335 the company has paid 
an interim dividend of 4 per cent. It now proposes to pay a further 
6 per cent., to make 10 per cent. for the year, and will carry forward 
£82,701—a sum slightly larger than that brought in. 

This year the heavy amount of £57,500 has had to be reserved 
to provide for income tax payable in respect of profits made prior to 
the end of 1939. 

Other allocations include £20,000 to general reserve, £1,500 
(and a special grant of £778) to the employees’ staff retirement fund 
and £200 to the subordinate staff reserve. 

We are replanting 600 acres of old rubber and planting 634 
acres of new rubber adjacent to our estates. When this has been 
done our immature areas will amount to about 4,300 acres, or only 
14 per cent. of our total planted acreage. We have made forward 
sales for 1940 of about 2,000 tons at 10.85d. London equivalent and 
94d. net. Under the dividends limitations proposals of the Budget 
our maximum distribution permitted during any year will be 
124 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST 


May 11, 1949 


PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 12 PER CENT. 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of the Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said in the course Of his 
speech: The periodical reports made on our properties by the 
visiting agents all indicate that the estates are in their ‘Usual 
sound agricultural condition and that the special cultivation pro 
gramme to which I have made reference on more than one oog. 
sion at our annual meetings is thoroughly justifying itself. That 
special cultivation is being continued, but your board does not feel 
that by itself it is sufficient to keep Pataling in the front rank 
of rubber producing companies. Approximately 18 per cent, g 
our rubber is now 30 or more years old. This rubber is stil] a 
economic proposition under present conditions, but it is definitely 
past its prime, and by comparison with modern high yielding trees 
is inevitably losing competitive value. 

It has therefore been decided gradually to replant the whok 
of Bukit Blimbing Estate over a period of years and the replant. 
ing of some of the older areas on our other estates is under cop. 
sideration. 

The credit balance for 1939 was £55,369, or 18 per cent, on 
the issued capital. It is mecessary to reserve £9,000 to cover the 
estimated liability for income tax. It is proposed to raise the 
reserve for cultivation and replacement to £30,000 and to paya 
final dividend of 8 per cent., making 12 per cent. for the year, 
As to the outlook for the current year, it seems certain that the 
present rate of release will have to be reduced, but even so we 
shall no doubt account for a larger crop. We have protected the 
position by entering into forward sales for delivery during 194 
of 1,592,640 Ibs. at an average price of over 103d. per lb. London 
terms. Costs, I trust, will not be unduly increased. The com 
pany is in a sound position and we look forward to presenting a 
good account a year hence. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMMODITY MARKETS 
(Continued from page 873) 


crop brought a slight fall in wheat prices 
in North American markets early in the 
week, but some of the loss was recovered 
later. The St. Lawrence is now open to 
shipping and wheat stored at eastern 
centres is being moved. The prospects for 
the European crops has been improved 
by warm weather, but both acreage sown 
and winter survival have been diminished 
by the severe cold. Argentine maize prices 
are steady, but there is little international 
trade in barley or oats. 


Export 


Gramophone 
Records. 


Silo Machinery. 


in The Economist of April 27th:— 


Engineers’ Tools. 


Heavy Chemical. 
Locomotive Industry. 
Refrigerating Machinery. 


Textile Machinery. 
LL 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE 

SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales 


Weighing Machine and _ Testing 
Machine Manufacturers. 

Woodworking Machinery. 

Metallic Bedstead. 

Paper Machine Wire. 

Photographic Goods. 

Pin and Allied Trades. 

Railway Brakes and Signalling. 

Ships’ Bronze Propellers. 

Steel Pen. 


GROUPS 


and Gramophone 


OF RETAIL UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 





Oils and Oilseeds.—The diversion ee (incl. agriculture) | Percentage 
of British shipping from the Mediter- 1940 cost) | of insured 
ranean is likely to increase the cost of end Total \ a diG-ts 

. . - 1.2 ° 7 . Mar. Date of ota (age 
Indian linseed in this country. The new Sen, | Bh. | Oar ~oerantiong | unem 
schedule of maximum prices, valid for ; ce as Of whom plese 
May, is unchanged except for linseed and (a) By Commodities edna pense \agricultet) 
linseed oil; the price of the latter was ae en for ployed 
raised by £5 to £47 10s. per ton naked panes Merchan- % ° seasonal 
ex mill for large lots. The Ministry of ieee <nss 15-3 +20-9 +22-6 +26°8 —— 

Food is contemplating some control of Women’s wear + 59+ 7-9 1419-5 
the prices of English lard. Men’s and boys’ S a 
nf ; PR resesssnecwsors aad: Beale ane 000 1935 = 100 "000 ° 

Rubber. — With the closing of the R Boots and shoes ... 26+ 544282 +112 1939 
Mediterranean and the consequent delay —s Sow 9-6 — 7:44 2°2'417-9 Apr. 17 1,644 81-5 1,343 i 
in shipping, prices were firmer than in Hardware ..... as 4:14 31+ 8:3+415-0 a, . ee be : aS 92 
the past few weeks. Standard spot sheet — seamaonete 2a: te . $+23°6 july 10 1256 62:2 L014 84 
recovered to 11y;d. per Ib. in London ee ee 2s eae Aug. 14) 1,232 60°7 968 o 
and to 20% cents per Ib. in New York; sities OO aa aS somes Ss ee 9:1 

-s were advance , > ota - ; ’ "312 
sn geen ee on rea 7 Merchandiea ~n 2 \ ‘ 7 7 \ \9 ‘ Nov 13 1/403 “ : wi ‘ 

urs. e ondon spring sales, oo erishadies ro } 

which were held during last week and hos 2 1940 me 99 
the beginning of this weck, have proved a partments 38 42:128,204 — 3 sone’ - 4 one 10 0 
success. Supplies were better than was Maas 58] 1121 54-7 066 a4 
expected; demand was keen and offerings Apr. 1 , 18-1 B40 
were fully absorbed. Most prices wer Scotland oe 
considerably higher than those paid in North-East 
January, 1940; fox prices were up by 2 th- West ; 6 insenl 
to 75 per cent nd those of mink by ind & 5. Wa 7 ; eal ret 
more than a third ‘ — sll ' s aged 16-04 Gees aa 

. . ' . r emp 

Export Groups.—The formation of . : : 
the following export groups has hb ; =e , \ » 
announced since v ! M 
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URRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 


week to May 4, 


1940, total 


rdinary revenue was £15,591,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £57,040,000 and 


issues to sinking funds of £250,000. 


Thus, 


including all sinking fund allocations, the 


deficit accrued since 


April Istis £160,812,000, 


inst £54,364,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Revenue 


ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax 
Sur-tax ; 
Estate, etc., Duties ... 
N.D.C. . 


Other Inland Revenue 
Total Inland Revenue 





Motor Duties........... 
P.O, (Net Receipt) 

Post Office Fund 
Crown Lands........ 


Receipts from Sundry 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
Total Ordinary Revenue 


SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office and Broad- 


casting 








Expenditure 





ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
crest and Manage- 
ment of Natl. Debt... 

Payments to N. Ireland 

Consoldtd. Fund 


Services ............... 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Offi 


casting 


_After reducing Exchequer 
2,499,518, 


£360,672 to / 
tions for the week 


the 8ross National debt 
tbout £9,107 millions. 


Total Customs & Excise 


ce and Broad- 


~) Receipts into the Exchequer 


(£ thousands) 
Apr.1, ;Apr. 1, Week | Week 






























































: 395 — ended ended 
€ Mav May 
May | May May | Nias 
6 , , 
> , Oe y 
1939 | 1940 | 1999 | 1940 
10,158, 16,778 2,096, 3,752 
4,080, 3,900 500 650 
7,540 7,800, 2,360 1,610 
1,240 700 40 430 
1,990; 1,720 470 400 
ss 190) ... 60 
170 50 70 
25,178) 31,138! 5,536 6,902 
24,167| 25,745 4,574 5,567 
10,362) 12,458 684 960 
34,529 38,203) 5,258! 6,527 
3,872 4,644 862 589 
3,780} 2,600, 1,600 1,550 
200! 160' ... 
267 182 208 3 
689 838 22 20 
68,515) 77,765 13,486 15,591 
5,870 6,200 950 900 
74,385 83,965 14,436 16,491 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousands) 


Apr 1, Apr. 1, 


1939," 1940, Week Week 
ended ended 
= to | May | May 
May May | * ay 
6, 4, ; . 
1939 | 1040 | 1939 | 1940 


14,559 14,594 


277 296 


38,442 38,911 
555 592 


357 284 54 


39,354 39,787 14,890 14,890 
82,966 198211 17,750 42,150 














122320 237998 32,640 57,040 


5,870 


6,200 


950 900 


128190 244198 33,590 


57,940 


balances by 
the other opera- 
as shown below) raised 
by £41,664,000 to 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DI BI 


North Atlantic Shipping 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 
P.O. and Telegraph 


THE ECONOMIST 


STATI 


Finance 


OTHER IssuEsS (NET) 


(£ thousands) 


Anglo-Turkish Arms. 


Tithe Act 


OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 





AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to May 4, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp.... 237,998 Ord. Revenue...... 77,765 
Misc. Iss.(net)... 3,625 Gross borr.164,542 
Inc. in balances 105 Less— 
Sinking fds. ...579 
Net borrowing ... 163,963 
241,728 241,728 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Tres : Ways and 
I Bills > Means 
Advances Total rl 
Date — Float- 3086 
Bank ing a 
Ten- Ta Public of Debt ” 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
May 6, 419-0, 513-0; 42:1 4°5 | 978:6 555°1 
1940 
Jan. 27 | 811-0 641-3, 48-8 1501-1) 690°1 
Feb. 3 811-0, 642-4 48-2 1501-6 790-6 
» 10 806-0 630-1) 47°6 1483-7 | 677:7 
» 17 806-0 625°9 | 46-7 1478°6 672-6 
» 24 801-0 621-9) 53-4 1476-3 675°3 
Mar. 2 791-0 651-0; 54:1 1496-1) 705°1 
9 9 776°0 664°6 66-0 1506°6 730-6 
» 16 761:0 673-6, 56°3 1490°9 | 729°9 
» 23 746-0 682:°8)| 55-0 1483-8 737-8 
» 31 731-0 696°7 61°5 1489-2) 758-2 
Apr. 6 716°0 706°3) 55:0 1477°3  761°3 
» 13  701:0 708-4) 56-4 1465-8 | 764°8 
» 20 686:0 637°5, 38:9 1362:4 676°4 
» 27 |675°0 674°1 46°3 1395-4) 720°4 
May 4 675°0'707:9 49:3 1432:2: 757-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of me Allotted 
Te ate at 
wey Offered APPlied ° Mini- 
7 for  Allotted mum 
Rate 
1939 s. d. 
May 5 30:0 60-7 30°0 15 11°77 37 
1940 
Jan. 26 60:0 112-2 55-0 22 0:32 17 
Feb. 2 55:0 108-0 50-0 20 9-86 36 
» 9| 35°00 108-7 55:0 20 6-11 48 
» 16 65:0 106-9 60:0 20 6°15 47 
» 23 60:0 112:-1 55:0 20 5:74 32 
Mar. 1 55:0 108-2 50:0 20 4°81 34 
» 8 55°0 98:3. 50-0 20 5:30) 45 
» 15: 30-0 99-8 50:0 20 5:28 43 
os ai| 38-0 100-0 50°0 20 4:92 38 
» 29 50-0 99-9 50:0 20 7:76 49 
Apr. 5, 50:0 94°5 50:0 20 8-33 51 
» 12) 50:0 90-6 50°0 20 8:16 52 
» 19 50:0 111-8 50:0 20 6°87 31 
» 26, 55:0 115°7 55:0 20 4:98 36 
May 3 60:0 113-2 60:0 20 4:81 45 


On May 3rd applications at £99 14s. 10d. per cent. 


for 


bills 


to 


be paid 


for on Monday, 


Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the amount 


applied for and applications at 


higher prices in full. 


Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 


on Saturday were accepted in full. 
lreasury bills are being offered on May 


CERTIFICATES AND 3 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


£ thousands 


BONDS 


£650 millions of 
10th. 






STICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 8, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ | 


543,953,243 | 


£ 
Notes Issued : 11,015,100 
In Circin. .. 


In Banking 


Govt. Debt 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 565,384,087 


Dept. 36,283,515 | Other Secs. 3,090,594 
| Silver Coin.. 510,219 
| 
| Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 580,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

| 168s. per oz. 
GO eccucs 236,758 
580,236,758 | 580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 139,077,838 


NR se ddailnks 3,165,871 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 33,144,389 | Discs., etc... 4,520,265 
_—_—_ Securities... 22,877,051 

Other Deps. : —_——— 

Bankers ... 108,125,165 | 27,397,316 

Other Accts. 44,969,471 | Notes......... 36,283,515 
———- | Gold & Silver 
153,094,636 | Coin ...... 1,199,227 
203,957,896 203,957,896 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





Sia Compared with 
Both Departments ey cae) Ba 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES } 
Note circulation .......... 543,953 + 2,911 + 48,060 
Deposits : Public ......... 33,144 + 15,390 + 14,086 
Bankers’......- 108,125 17,322 + 6,769 
Oehe|rs ccccccee 44,970 + 83 + 8,690 
Total outside liabilities.. | 730,192 938 + 77,605 
Capital and rest .......... 17,719 +4 15 — 29 
COMBINED ASSETS ee 
Govt. debt and securities | 715,477 362 + 302756 
Discounts and advances 4,520 1,411 3,582 
Other securities .......... 25,968 + 36 + 4,209 
Silver coin in issue dept. 510 + 1-— 381 
Gold coin and bullion 1,436 + 89 — 225427 
RESERVES — —_——- 
Res. of notes and coin in | 
banking department... 37,483 2,823 6,514 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“‘ pro- | 
portion ”’).......... 20:1 + 1] 0:-4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
May | Apr. | Apr. | May | May 
10 17 24 1 8 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ... 495°9 537-5 537-1 541:0 544-0 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 30:3, 42:8 43-1 39-2) 36-3 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... 298:°6 576°5 575°4 576:1 576-4 
Other secs. ... 0:5 3-0 3-1 3-4 3-1 
Silver coin ... 0-9 0:5 0:5 0:5 0-5 
Gold, valued 226:2 0:2 0-2 0-2 0 


2 
ats. perf.oz. 148°42 168-00 168-00 168-00 168-00 


Deposits: 


Public ....... 19-0 28:7 40:7 19-8 33-1 
Bankers’.. 101°4 115-0 103°4 125-4 108-1 
Ouhers % 3 39-7 10-6 44:9 45-0 
Total .. 156°7 183:4 184 190-1 186-2 
Bke. Dept. Secs 
Crovernment... ll4 129-4 160-6 139-0 139-1 
i iscounts, etc Ss 49 5 9 9 4°5 
Cnuher . l f 22:9 
Total .. 143-4 1 , 1 167-5 166-5 
Bankin dept 


~ 
~ 
n 


resery ’ ; ' 0-3 
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THE MIDLAND EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


ASSETS EXCEED €2,000,000 

Presidu ‘ ird instar at the forty-first as : 
meeting in Birming] the chairm l Color 1. Bea 
Neilson, C.M.G .S.0O., CA ' 1} accoul of vea 
1939 not directly <« arable with t previous ac ! 
that the latter covered a period of fift month The 1 vu 
points, however, are wort of comment 

The premium income, less reinsuran for the year 19 
amounted to £1,281,760, and showed a satisfactory increa Ove 


the corresponding twelve months of 19358 The expenses of mi 


agement at £139,070, and commission at £64,932, remain substar 
tially the same in relation to at 
11 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. 

Expenditure in connection with claims amounted to £1,001,137 
during the year. The cost of lump sum settlements has continued 
to increase, more particularly in common law cases. In estimating 
the liability in respect of outstanding cases as at December 31, 
1939, this factor has been borne in mind. Since these estimates 
were prepared, however, the question of compensation to workmen 
has been materially affected by proposed legislation. One of the pro- 
posals is that the supplementation of compensation shall not be 
limited to cases of accident occurring after the proposed legislation 
comes into force. 

The revenue account of the year 1939, after crediting net in- 
come from investments, shows a surplus of £35,553. This compares 
with the surplus for the fifteen months to December 31, 1938, 
of £47,116. The surplus for the year, together with the amount 
brought forward from last year of £3,295, gives a total of £38,848. 
From this total there has been deducted expenditure on air raid 
precautions, £1,621; an amount in respect of leasehold buildings, 
etc., £7,836; and the sum of £6,000 which has been transferred 
to investment reserve. There remains a balance of £23,391, and 
out of this there is recommended a dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax, in respect of the year ended December 
31, 1939. The dividend will absorb £859, and leave the sum of 
£22,532 to be carried forward to 1940, subject to excess profit: 
tax (if any). 

In recommending the dividend the directors have not lost sight 
of the appeal by the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding volun- 
tary restriction pending the passing of the Finance Act. The work 
of preparing the warrants for dispatch to-day was well in hand 
before the Chancellor’s announcement, and it is thought that any 
violation of his wishes is a technical one only, having regard to 
the small amount involved. 


premium income approximately 


BALANCE SHEET 


In considering the assets of the company as at December 31, 
1939, there is little variation as compared with a year earlier, with 
the exception of the increase in investments of some £94,000. 

The insurance fund now stands at £1,633,235, which is £69,029 
over the previous year’s total. In this connection it is encouraging 
to note that, during a period of increasing employment with 
consequently more accidents, the number of outstanding claims at 
the close of the year showed a relatively small rise. This is due 
to the fact that a large number of old claims was terminated dur- 
ing the year under review. 

When dealing with the results I referred to the contemplated 
new legislation. It is not possible, until fuller details are known, 
to express a considered opinion on the probable increase in cost 
to the company in respect of the current year cases, but some 
authorities put it as not less than 20 per cent. on compensation 
paid. Some general rating increases will be necessary, but they 
will be in accordance with the desire of the company to provide 
for its members insurance at minimum rates by the application 
of mutual principles. 

During the year protection for the staff has been provided on 
lines laid down by the authorities. The cost has been met out of 
the revenue balance of the year. 

During recent weeks a war savings scheme has been inaugurated 
for the encouragement of the purchase of War Savings Certificates 
by members of the staff. This scheme is working well. 

I should like to thank the management and the staff for their 
continued good work in difficult circumstances. 

The accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NORTH BRITISH 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

RECORD LIFE BUSINESS 
lh ‘ th 

i 
The Robert H. | C.M.G., D.C.L. (dey sirmen 
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Lil Lt AR IMENT 

In the life department the extra rates of premium and the Variog 
restrictions necessitated by the existence of a state of war had nm 
sulted in a gencral falling away of new business, b he company 
had been able to secure one or two exceptionally larg blocks 


of business early in 1939, which more than compensated for th 
falling off in the closing four months and enabled them to finid 
with net new sums assured amounting to £5,889,172, the highest 
figure for new business they had ever recorded. An_ investigation 
into the position of the life business had been made as at Decem 
ber 31, 1939, and a satisfactory surplus resulted on the stringent 
basis employed in the valuation. 

Out of that surplus a bonus was recommended at the rate of 
£1 per cent. per annum for each of the four years covered by the 
investigation. A large surplus still remained after providing fo 
the cost of the bonus now recommended. In respect of policig 
which might become claims after December 31, 1939, and before 
another investigation was made, the directors recommended that 
an interim bonus be paid at the same rate and on the sam 
principle as that now declared for the past four years, name, 
£1 per cent. per annum calculated upon the sum assured and 
existing bonuses. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


In the fire department they had experienced a small decline in 
premium income of rather over per cent., the bulk of which 
was in respect of business in the U.S.A. and Canada, but their 
results from all sections of the field were again satisfactory, and 
whilst not quite so good as in the previous year, they felt that in 
present circumstances an underwriting profit of £303,207 was one 
with which they could be well pleased. 

All their casualty insurance business was transacted through 
their allied company, the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
whose accounts exhibited a position which in the present state 
of affairs might be considered highly satisfactory. The underwrt- 
ing profit, after making full provision for unsettled claims and u- 
expired liability, totalled £150,853 as compared with £171,118 last 
year. 

The premium income of the marine department, which was 
administered by the “Ocean Marine” Company, amounted to 
£397,574, a figure nearly £100,000 in excess of the income for 
the previous year. This increase reflected both the higher rate 
which had been obtained on Hull business during the year, and 
the greater volume of war risk premiums received during the closing 
months. They were transferring to profit and loss account £40,000 
from the profit of past years which were now closed, and the 
were satisfied that the reserve for 1938 and previous years Was 
amply sufficient to provide for all outstanding claims in respect of 
these years. 

Following a long serics of favourable years, culminating in 4 
record profit in 1938, the “ Fine Art and General ” produced in 
1939 less satisfactory results than those which they had becom 
accustomed to expect from it. Premium income was well main 
tained at £357,109 compared with £360,055 in the previous year 
but claims in the fire, motor car and workmen’s compensation de- 
partments were unusually heavy, with the result that the profit 
being 6.25 per cent. of the 


1 
4 
+ 


emerging was restricted to £22,328, 
premium income. 

The aggregate balance carried forward, subject to dividend, 
increased by £123,744, to £7,102,811. The directors recommended 
a dividend of 6s. 3d. per share, less income tax, one-half payable 
on May 15th, and the other one-half on November 11th. On the 
whole, the trading results for the year could be regarded with 
satisfaction. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Assurance Company Ltd. 


MEETING 
1940 


ANNUAL GENERAI 


oth MAY 


bxtracts from 


COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S Speech 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


After ngthening valuation and setting 
special contingencies reserve of £15! 00), propos d to dis 
tribute out of the profits of the Quinguennium £605, 
of which proprietors’ share is £60,500, the balance being 
divisible amongst with-profit policyholders by way of re 
versionary bonuses at a minimum rate of one per cent. px 
annum calculated on sums assured and existing bonuses 
and at somewhat higher rates in certain groups to keep in 
line with method of distribution previously employed 
Balance of profit carried forward, £121,00 


bases 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


After provision for unexpired risk on basis of SO per 
cent. of premium income, surplus in the Account £114,000, 
which had been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


Surplus on the Account transferred to Profit and Loss, 
including a special reserve of approximately £30,000 no 
longer required, amounted to £123,000. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Profit in respect of 1938 Account of £14,000. After 
the settlement of claims and expenses in 1939 and the 
transfer of £5,000 to Profit and Loss, the fund stood at 
£572,000, equal to 185 per cent. of the premium income 
for the year. 


The premium revenue in the Fire, Accident and General 
and Marine Departments considerably affected by the 
non-inclusion of the accounts of the Albingia Insurance 
Company, of Hamburg, and the discontinuance of other 
German business. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 
Value of stock exchange securities at middle market 
prices at 31st December last, less accrued interest, ex- 
ceeded the amount at which they stood in the Balance 
Sheet. The value of holding in the “ Albingia ” had been 
completely written off. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND APPROPRIATION 


£25,000 had been transferred to the Staff Pensions Fund, 
£17,000 to write off certain securities, and £61,000 to 
General Reserve, which stood at £1,875,000. 

A dividend was declared of 11s. on each Ordinary 
share, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £117,000, 
as compared with £109,000 at the end of the previous 
year, 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED 
ALSO 
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AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


POSITION UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 
MR HENRY GARDNER’S STATEMENT 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Amalgamated Metal 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in London, 
Mr Henry Gardner (deputy chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The directors’ 
report gives you full information regarding investments, profits 
and the proposed distribution, with comparative figures for the pre- 
vious year. At that time we had stocks instead of cash. In 1939, 
after the outbreak of the war, we handed over our metal stocks to 
the Ministry of Supply at practically pre-war prices, and in con- 
sequence we held at the end of the year a considerable proportion 
of our assets in cash or Government securities. 

The note on the German securities in the directors’ report gives 
all the information which we think is advisable at this stage. I 
can only add to it by saying that the contract under which these 
shares are deliverable to the Swiss company was entered into in 
1930 and was expressly designed to cover the possibility of a war 
in which Germany and England were opposing belligerents. 

I must recall to you that the British Metal Corporation was 
formed immediately after the last war at the suggestion of the then 
Government, and that the Government still has the right to appoint 
a director to the board. It was therefore no surprise that at the 
outbreak of war Captain Oliver Lyttelton was appointed Controller 
of Non-Ferrous Metals, under the Ministry of Supply, who also 
took over the whole organisation of the British Metal Corporation. 


EMPIRE’S NATIONAL CONTRIBUTION 


The overseas Empire has made a great contribution to the 
national effort by supplying this country with the whole of her 
needs in time of war of non-ferrous metals. When I tell you 
that these supplies have been secured at fixed prices which are 
approximately equivalent to those ruling in August, 1939, you will 
realise what a debt of gratitude is owed to the Empire producers. 
The saving to the nation compared with the last war amounts to a 
stupendous sum. 

Your two constituent companies, who are closely connected with 
a great many of these producing interests in the Empire, played a 
useful part. 

The British Metal Corporation did not trade after September 1st 
on its own account, and consequently made no profits for the last 
third of the year; whilst, of course, in common with the experience 
of other members of the Metal Exchange, our trade in metals, other 
than tin, done by Henry Gardner and Company, was reduced to 
practically nothing. 

The British Metal Corporation also received no allowance from 
the Government on account of its expenses and for its services in 
running the Non-Ferrous Metals Control. When these payments 
are made, the revenues of the company in 1940 will receive an 
additional benefit from payments made on account of expenses 
incurred and disbursed during the last four months of 1939. 


RUBBER 


The London rubber market has been free of any control, and it 
is hoped that this will continue. 

Soon after hostilities commenced shipments were disorganised and 
heavy inroads into stocks for war purposes resulted in some mal- 
distribution of exports, and for a short time the value of rubber 
for near delivery went to a premium. The highest price paid was 
ls. 13d. The rate of release of exports in the Far East, however, 
has been raised to an 80 per cent. basis, and, provided no serious 
interruptions occur to cargoes on the high seas, the general situa- 
tion should be considerably eased in the near future. 

World consumption is probably running at a level which will 
necessitate the continuance of the present rate of release of exports, 
and it is reasonable to expect that the price will not fluctuate very 
much from its present level of 11d. 

I now beg to move: —‘“ That the directors’ report, balance shect, 
and profit and loss account for the year to March 31, 1940, as 
now presented, be and are hereby approved and adopted, and that a 
dividend of 7 per cent., payable less tax in respect of the year to 
March 31, 1940, upon the ordinary shares of the corporation, be 
and is hereby declared payable on May 15, 1940, to the members 
now on the register.” 

Colonel the Hon. R. M. P. Preston, D.S.O., seconded the motion 
and it was carried unanimously. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


POSITION UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, chairman of Spillers 
Limited, presided at the annual general meeting of the company, 
on the 8th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 

He informed the stockholders that the directors were unable tg 
lay before them the accounts of the company for the financial yea 
ended on January 31, 1940, owing to circumstances arising out 
of the war, and in particular by the imposition of a large measup 
of Government control on the business of the company and its 
subsidiary and associated undertakings 

EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 


THE INDUSTRY 


Immediately upon the outbreak of war orders were issued by 
the Government that as from that date the import of all wheat ang 
grain to the United Kingdom would be undertaken by the Gover. 
ment and that the manufacture of all flour other than that coming 
within certain special categories should conform to a common 
standard as laid down by the Government; and, further, that th 
selling prices of all flours and animal foods should be in accordance 
with those laid down by the Government from time to time. Those 
regulations were of the most far-reaching character and represented 
in effect the complete control of the greater part of the company’s 
business. 

The effecting of appropriate arrangements between the milling 
industry and the Government, whereby the position and eaming 
power of an industry so essential to the national needs should be 
safeguarded, was a question of first importance and one of great 
anxiety to the directors. In that connection negotiations were still 
proceeding and it would not be proper for him to make any further 
reference to the matter bevond saying that a special committee of 
the industry on which the company was represented was prosecuting 
the matter with the utmost zeal, and the stockholders could rest 
assured that everything possible would be done to safeguard their 
interests. 


DIVIDENDs MAINTAINED 


The trading results of the company from the commencement of 
the financial year to the outbreak of war were wholly satisfactory, 
but owing to the impossibility of preparing final figures in respect 
of the period between the outbreak of the war and the close of the 
financial year, it would be necessary to adjourn the meeting sine die 
for the future reception of the accounts. The directors were, how 
ever, satisfied that the results for the year as a whole had been 
sufficiently favourable to enable them to recommend the payment 
of dividends in respect of the year ended January 31, 1940, at the 
same rates as those for the previous year. Every effort would & 
made to expedite the production of the final accounts, but that, of 
course, would be dependent upon the time which it took to conclude 
the negotiations with the Government. In those circumstances it 
might be necessary to summon an extraordinary general meeting 
in order to alter the company’s articles of association, under which, 
if the accounts were made up to January 31st, they must be laid 
before the stockholders within six months of that date. 

It would be wise to postpone any remarks in relation to the de 
tailed conduct and position of the company’s business until the 
stockholders were in possession of the final accounts. 

In the meantime it would be realised that the abnormal conditions 
at present ruling made the conduct of any business, particularly ont 
subject to Government control, fraught with anxiety and difficulty 
Insofar as it was possible, however, the company’s position was being 
well maintained and its resources conserved 

TWO DIRECTORS’ 


GOVERNMENT POsTS 


Sir Norman Vernon, who had been intimately concerned for # 
considerable time before the war with the Food Defence Plans bei 
made by the Government against possible emergency, was noW fully 
engaged in a high capacity at the Ministry of Food, where he was! 
member of the Cereals Control Board and Vice-Chairman of the 
Flour Mills Control Committee. ; 

Mr A. F. Forbes had been entrusted by the Air Ministry with 
the highly important and responsible post of Director of Capital 
Finance, but it had been possible to arrange for his part-time and 
highly valuable services to be retained by the company. 
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The Company might be proud that two of their directors had 
been chosen for important posts for which they were eminently well 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


A high tribute should be paid to the staff of the company and its 
gibsidiaries for the manner in which they had performed duties 
always arduous, but now heavily increased as a result of the 
exigencies and dislocations of war and control conditions. Their task 
had been made even heavier on account of depletions caused by the 
Joss of 562 employees of the parent company and its subsidiaries who 
were now serving with H.M. Forces. In that connection it was 
often overlooked that those who remained engaged in an essential 
industry were performing services which were equally indispensable 
to the community. There were many employees of the company, 
both staff and workpeople, who were anxious to bear arms, but by 
reason of the wisdom of the regulations concerning industrial reserva- 
tions, they had been called upon to remain in their present posts. 
They could be assured that they were serving their country in the 
manner best adapted to their capacities. 

The directors’ report was adopted. 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING YEAR 

The sixty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Sir Francis L. Joseph, K.B.E., presided in the absence of Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the chairman, and read the speech which Sir 
Auckland had prepared. In the course of his speech, he said: —In 
my speech last year I told you that the year 1938 had been an 
extremely difficult one for the company. It is true to say that 1939 
has been even more difficult, for we have had, added to our diffi- 
culties in Spain, the effects of the European war. 

After dealing with the difficult conditions in Spain, the Chair- 
man said:—In these days one cannot make any forecast for the 
future, but at the moment work is proceeding quite normally at 
Rio Tinto, although in respect of export ore, on a reduced scale. 
Our shipments of ore for the past year were only 820,000 tons, as 
against 1,283,000 tons in 1938. This falling off was chiefly 
due to the fact that, since May, 1939, we have made no shipments 
of ore to Germany, normally our largest customer, nor to any of 
those countries which she has overrun and subjugated. No copper 
produced at Rio Tinto has been exported to any country during 
the year under review because it was all required in Spain. 

I hope that this precise statement, added to previous denials, will 
stop the circulation of the falsehood that Rio Tinto was supply- 
ing the Nazis with 35,000 tons of copper ore per month. This lie 
was presumably designed to suggest that the directors of the Rio 
Tinto Company are so lost to all sense of decency that they 
would help the mortal enemy of their nation. 

The balance carried to the appropriation account is £227,000, 
Which is some £5,000 less than last year, and I hope you will con- 
sider this not unsatisfactory. 

As the final preference dividend now recommended by your direc- 
tors represents once again a division not of trading profits but of 
investment income it carries the rate of Dominion income tax relief 
received thereon. As this could not be calculated at the time of 
the payment of the interim dividend, it is accumulated in the 
final dividend and amounts to 4s. 7d. in the £ 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 


In time of war the value of this practice is 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 
valuable information which is not otherwise available 
to investors, who therefore read it more carefully 
than ever. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
reports may be obtained on application to The 
Reporting Manager, The Economist, 8 Bouverie 
Street, E.C, {- 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE COMPANY 
AND SMITHS, LIMITED 


EXPORTS AND COPPER SUPPLIES 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of the London Electric 
Wire Company and Smiths, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, 
at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: An outstanding feature of the balance sheet is that the com- 
pany’s total current liabilities amount to £338,517, as against 
current assets of £1,219,076 and total assets of £2,034,890. 

All of your company’s factories are working under great pressure 
in an effort to meet the heavy demands of the various Services and 
practically the whole of the company’s output is now either directly 
or indirectly connected with the provision of armaments. 

The company is taking an active part in the formation of Export 
Groups connected with our section of the industry as required by 
the export drive recently initiated by the Government. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that this country’s exports cannot be 
divorced from imports, and it is imperative that plentiful supplies of 
raw material are made available to give effect to this export move- 
ment in order to maintain and extend our position in world markets 
and to obtain the required currencies. 

Trade agreements and export credit guarantees should be extended 
as far as possible, but these must be supported by an adequate 
supply of non-ferrous raw materials, otherwise the exports of the 
electrical industry will be seriously handicapped. 

It is essential that key men are retained in industry to supply 
the needs of the Services and it cannot be over-emphasised that 
there must be ample supplies of non-ferrous raw materials to meet 
both home and export demands. Buffer stocks of such materials 
which would constitute an unshrinkable national asset could be 
secured at a relatively small cost when compared with the enormous 
total sum expended daily for armaments purchased from overseas. 
A copper reserve is as essential as a gold reserve. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, LIMITED 
ENCOURAGING CURRENT BUSINESS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and 
Sons, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London. 

Mr John Ismay, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
said: —With your permission we will take the report and accounts 
as read. (Agreed.) The large expansion in our profits is due 
primarily to the satisfactory completion of the building extensions 
and installation of additional plant referred to at our last annual 
meeting, which has enabled the company to handle a greatly increased 
turnover. This increase in volume was continuous throughout the 
year, and any acceleration during the latter end, subsequent to the 
outbreak of war, so far as it benefited your company was to a great 
extent offset by the dislocation which took place during that period 
to enable us to execute urgent orders of national importance. 

Whilst we propose increasing the dividend to the same rate as 
that paid for the period ended December 31, 1936, being our most 
favourable pre-war period under the proposed war standard by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the amount we are distributing is 
still less than we could have paid for the previous financial year. 
This conforms to the interpretation which the directors place upon 
what the Chancellor has said about his proposed new Bill. 

After making full provision for tax and other contingencies and 
bringing up our general reserve to the round figure of £25,000, 
by transferring to it the sum of £3,551 11s. 8d., we carry forward 
£16,529 Ss., against £14,746 12s. brought in. 

With regard to the future, whilst it is dangerous to prophesy 
what is going to happen, we are pleased to state that our works for 
the first four months of the present year again show a large increase 
in turnover over the corresponding period of the previous year, and, 
unless anything very untoward happens, we can look forward to 
the results of the present year with every confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted in the absence 
of question or comment, and the recommendation of a final dividend 
of 84 per cent., making 12} per cent. for the year, was approved. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff closed 
the meeting. 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


At the annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Produce Company, Limited, held on the 6th instant, the Chairman, 
Mr H. J. Welch, said: — 

The sale price was the highest obtained since 1928 and was 2d. 
higher than in the previous year. As, however, the costs were in- 
creased by jd. per Ib. and we spent about 4d. per Ib. on purchase 
of export rights the net increase in profit per lb. was just under 1d. 
After paying the dividend and making the other allocations pro- 
posed to-day, the issued capital will represent £30 13s. 7d. per 
planted acre, and if you deduct from the capital the net surplus 
liquid assets amounting to £305,286, you get a net cost per planted 
acre of £20 12s. 2d. without taking into account the value of our 
15,882 acres of reserve lands. The net cost per planted acre is 
the lowest on record for this company and compares with £41 in 
1919. 

From the net credit balance of £139,335 the company has paid 
an interim dividend of 4 per cent. It now proposes to pay a further 
6 per cent., to make 10 per cent. for the year, and will carry forward 
£82,701—a sum slightly larger than that brought in. 

This year the heavy amount of £57,500 has had to be reserved 
to provide for income tax payable in respect of profits made prior to 
the end of 1939. 

Other allocations include £20,000 to general £1,500 
(and a special grant of £778) to the employees’ staff retirement fund 
and £200 to the subordinate staff reserve. 

We are replanting 600 acres of old rubber and planting 634 
acres of new rubber adjacent to our estates. When this has bee 
done our immature areas will amount to about 4,300 acres, or only 
14 per cent. of our total planted acreage. We have made forward 
sales for 1940 of about 2,000 tons at 10.85d. London equivalent and 
94d. net. Under the dividends limitations proposals of the Budget 
our maximum distribution permitted during any year will be 
124 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 
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PATALING RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 





12 PER CENT. 

The twentieth ordinary general meeting of the Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) 
speech: The periodical reports made on our properties by the 
visiting agents all indicate that the estates are in their Usual 
sound agricultural condition and that the special cultivation Pro- 
gramme to which I have made reference on more than one oq. 
sion at our annual meetings is thoroughly justifying itself, That 
special cultivation is being continued, but your board does not feel 
that by itself it is sufficient to keep Pataling in the front rank 
of rubber producing companies. Approximately 18 per cent, of 
our rubber is now 30 or more years old. This rubber is stil] an 
economic proposition under present conditions, but it is definitely 
past its prime, and by comparison with modern high yielding trees 
is inevitably losing competitive value. 

It has therefore been decided gradually to replant the whole 
of Bukit Blimbing Estate over a period of years and the replant. 
ing of some of the 
sideration. 

The credit balance for 1939 was £55,369, or 18 per cent. on 


said in the course of pig 


older areas on our other estates is under con- 


the issued capital. It is necessary to reserve £9,000 to cover the 
estimated liability for income tax. It is proposed to raise the 
reserve for cultivation and replacement to £30,000 and to pay a 


final dividend of 8 per cent., making 12 per cent. for the year, 
As to the outlook for the current year, it seems certain that the 
present rate of release will have to be reduced, but even so we 
shall no doubt account for a larger crop. We have protected the 
position by entering into forward sales for delivery during 1940 
of 1,592,640 Ibs. at an average price of over 103d. per lb. London 
terms. Costs, I trust, will not be unduly increased. The com- 
pany is in a sound position and we look forward to presenting a 
good account a year hence. 

The report was adopted. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


(Continued from page 873) 


crop brought a slight fall in wheat prices 
in North American markets early in the 
week, but some of the loss was recovered 
later. The St. Lawrence is now open to 
shipping and wheat stored at eastern 
centres is being moved. The prospects for 
the European crops has been improved 
by warm weather, but both acreage sown 
and winter survival have been diminished 
by the severe cold. Argentine maize prices 
are steady, but there is little international 
trade in barley or oats. 
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in The Economist of April 27th:— 
Export GROUPS 

Engineers’ Tools. 

and 


Heavy Chemical. 
Locomotive Industry. 
Refrigerating Machinery. 
Silo Machinery. 
Textile Machinery. 
TS 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales 








Weighing Machine and 
Machine Manufacturers, 

Woodworking Machinery. 

Metallic Bedstead. 

Paper Machine Wire. 

Photographic Goods. 

Pin and Allied Trades. 

Railway Brakes and Signalling. 

Ships’ Bronze Propellers. 

Steel Pen. 


Testing 
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OF RETAIL UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT<BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 
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in shipping, prices were firmer than in Hardware ............ 4:14 3-1+ 8:3415-0 —, : os ak vere 9-2 

reek < ‘ancy departments 5-0 0|+21-6+23:°6 > one ; 
the past few weeks. Standard spot sheet ; a S pee = oe ‘ts = 2 July 10 12256 62:2 1.014 8-4 
recovered to 1lysd. per Ib. in London Miscellaneous......... + 0-5 — 4-9 + 5-8 429-7 Aug. 14) 1,232 60-7 eo} 
and to 20% cents per Ib. in New York; — Sept. 11) 1,330 65-9 1,052 9-1 
— — Oct. 16) 1,431 70:8 1,222 
near futures were advanced even further. ae 2-04 4-71+097-014+-00-6 Nov. 13) 1.403 69:1 1.213 9:0 
. : Sa Geatenel Dec. 11 1,362 68:4 1,171 87 

Furs. — The London spring sales, Food & Perishables 5-4 3-9 +10-0 431-0 
which were held during last week and Total — All De- ae ’ 1940 cea 9-9 
the beginning of this week, have proved a partments ......... 38+ 42412-8420-4 7. 3 ee 23 a 10-0 
success. Supplies were better than was : Mar. 11) 1.121 54-7 066 7-4 
expected; demand was keen and offerings (6) By Districts Apr. 15 973 48-1 840 ue 

, a : ands 
ware. fully absorbed. Most prsces ‘were INE 5, saveresennns 8-6}+ 10-9} +12-1 +26-0 
considerably higher than those paid in North-East 6:8|+ 4°81411-7425-2 
January, 1940; fox prices were up by. 20 North-West 5-8/4 6-6|4+12-0 +31-4 a : s ; — 
to 75 per cent. and those of mink by ame = & S, Waies 7 9 3 7 10 6 27 5 Publication of estimates of number of cae 
° : South England ...... 5 z2°6 16-8 +29-2 > re ail ine "me i yre. 
more than a third. cena & West End | . . stint Z - ang oc yee 
Export Groups.—The formation of London ............ 10-9|—10-4|— 9-8 + 4-9 suspended in September, 1939 ; number empi0} 
‘ Suburban London... 1-4 0-1 5-4 +15-0 


the following export groups has been 


announced since we last published a list 





Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 


Source: Ministry of Labour. 
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May 11, 1940 


CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to May 4, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £15,591,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £57,040,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £250,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Istis £160,812,000, 

inst £54,364,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

































































REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
7 Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
\Apr.1, Apr. 1, Week | Week 
1939, 1940, 
Revenue oie ros ended ended 
May | May May 7 
6, 4, . 
1939 | 1940 | 1959 | 1940 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax ..........++ 10,158; 16,778 2,096 3,752 
ee 4,080, 3,900 500 650 
Estate, etc., Duties 7,540| 7,800 2,360 1,610 
Stamps .... 1,240 700 40 430 
NDC. .... 1,990, 1,720 470 400 
Siccsaidcaccsss nea 190... 60 
Other Inland Revenue 170 50 70 
Total Inland Revenue | 25,178 31,138! 5,536 6,902 
0 ee 24,167) 25,745, 4,574 5,567 
SEE Shhssededodscccere 10,362) 12,458 684 960 
Total Customs & Excise | 34,529 38,203) 5,258) 6,527 
Motor Duties........... 4,644 862 589 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 2,600 1,600 1,550 
Post Office Fund ...... a in ah 
Crown Lands............ 200 160 
Receipts from Sundry 
ee 267 182 208 3 
Miscellaneous Receipts 689 838 22 20 
Total Ordinary Revenue 68,515) 77,765 13,486 15,591 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 
MEET caeussssaesees 5,870 6,200 950 900 
a 74,385 83,965 14,436 16,491 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure Apr 1, Apr. 1, wee, 


Week 

1939, 1940, ended ended 
to | May | May 
May May | * — 
6 4, | 1939 1940 


1939 1940 


——. 


ORbINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Manage- 





























ment of Natl. Debt... | 38,442 38,911 14,559 14,594 
Payments to N. Ireland 555 592 277 296 
Other Consoldtd. Fund 

EE os cs csicaceecns 357 284 54 
5 BENE iianeinonenesee 39,354 39,787 14,890 14,890 
upply Services......... 82,966 198211) 17,750 42,150 
Total Ordinary Expen- 

EE acsessisscs<oce 122320 237998) 32,640 57,040 
p SELF-BALANCING 
ost Office and Broad- 

SE Widssssdsoncene 5,870 6,200/ 950 900 

MN ekcccsssesussce 128190 244198 33,590 57,940 
ee 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£360,672 to £,2,499,518, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National debt by £41,664,000 to 
about £9,107 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES 


£ thousands 


3’o War Loan 





Notion, OAM veeee ; 150 
pttional Savings Certificates 2,400 
Te Petence UNE: sipesenssrscecarcesies 2,075 
EN Sic vicdscdl vee tie dacaxincs aaanees 33,793 
Lee "306 
lic Department Advances 2,940 
41,664 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


OTHER IssuEs (NET) 
(£ thousands) 


North Atlantic Shipping ............... siieinine 15 

Overseas Trade Guarantees .............. eas 51 

i ye aa ; 350 

Anglo-Turkish Arms. ............... 16 
432 

’ OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 

DEE > cccaianetuiddadssadbiensnadmeneidonies 105 
105 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to May 4, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp.... 237,998 | Ord. Revenue....... 77,765 
Misc. Iss.(net)... 3,625 Gross borr.164,542 
Inc. in balances 105 Less— 
Sinking fds. ...579 
Net borrowing ... 163,963 
241,728 241,728 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | fans 
lus aan 
Advances Total yy 
Date Float- gy 
Bank ing = a. a 
Ten- | +, Public, of Debt _ 
der 7 Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
May 6 419°0 513-0; 42:1 4°5 978:°6 | 555:1 
1940 
Jan. 27 | 811-0 641-3; 48-8 1501-1) 690°1 
Feb. 3 811-0 642°4 48-2 1501-6 790-6 
» 10 806:0 630°1 47°6 1483-7 677:°7 
» 17 | 806:0, 625:9)| 46-7 1478-6 672-6 
» 24 801-0 621-9 53-4 1476:3 675-3 
Mar. 2 | 791-0 651:0; 54:1 1496-1) 705-1 
i 9 776°0 664:6 66:0 1506°6 730°6 
» 16 761-0 673°6 56°3 1490:9 729-9 
» 23 746°0 682-8) 55:0 1483-8 | 737°8 
» 31 | 731:0| 696-7; 61°5 1489-2) 758-2 
Apr. 6 | 716°0 706°3)| 55-0 1477:3 761-3 
» 13 | 701-0, 708-4 56-4 1465-8 764°8 
» 20 686°0 637°5. 38:9 1362:4 676°4 
» 27 | 675-0 674-1 46-3 1395-4 720-4 
May 4 675:0'707:9) 49:3 1432-2; 757:2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Rate at 
Applied % Mini- 
Offered for  Allotted mum 
Rate 
1939 », ¢& 
May 5 30:0 60:7 30:0 15 11-77 37 
1940 
Jan. 26 60-0 112-2 55-0 22 0-32 17 
Feb. 2) 55:0 108-0 50:0 20 9-86 36 
» 9 55:0 108:7 55-0 20 6:11; 48 
» 16| 65:0 106°9 60:0 20 6:15 47 
» 23 60:0 112:1 55:0 20 5:74 32 
Mar. 1 55:0 108-2 50:0 20 4°81 34 
2 & 55:0 98-3 50-0 20 5-30 45 
so 15| 50-0 99-8 50:0 20 5-28 43 
» 21; 50-0 100-0 50:0 20 4°92 38 
» 29 50-0 99-9 50:0 20 7:76 49 
Apr. 5; 50:0 4°5 50:0 20 8-33 51 
» 12) 3-0 90°6 50:0 20 8:16 52 
» 19; 50-0 111-8 50:0 20 6°87 31 
9 20\ 55°0 115-7 55-0 20 4:98 36 
May 3. 60:0 113:2 60:0 20 4°81 45 


On May 3rd applications at £99 14s. 10d. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on May 10th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds.| Total 
Week to Apr. 23, 1940... 2,227 1,443 3,670 
Week to Apr. 30, 1940... 2,913 2,142 5,055 
23 weeks to Apr. 30, 1940 72,058 | 68,516 140,574 


* Revenue returms show repayment of principal 
amounting to £12,500,000 in the 23 weeks to April 30, 
1940, 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MAY 8, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 


543,953,243 


Notes Issued: 
In Circtn. .. 
In Banking 


Dept. 36,283,515 


580,236,758 | 


| 

Govt. Debt 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 565,384,087 


£ 
11,015,100 


Other Secs. 3,090,594 
Silver Coin.. 510,219 
Amt. of Fid. 
NE ocaes 580,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
| Bullion (at 
| 168s. per oz. 
| fine)... 236,758 
580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 
Rest 
Public Deps.* 33,144,389 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers 


Other Accts. 44,969,471 


153,094,636 | 


203,957,896 ! 


3,165,871 | 


... 108,125,165 | 


| £ 
| Govt. Secs... 139,077,838 
Other Secs. : 


| Discs., etc... 4,520,265 
| Securtties... 22,877,051 
27,397,316 
Bo eee 36,283,515 
| Gold & Silver 

CAER * ccacce 1,199,227 
! 203,957,896 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Both Departments 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 
Deposits : Public ......... 

Bankers’......- 

Oehexs cocccece 
Total outside liabilities.. 
Capital and rest 

COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities 
Discounts and advances 
Other securities 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES 


Res. of notes and coin in | 


banking department... 

Proportion o 
outside liabilities— 

Bankg. dept. (“* pro- 

ee Cee 


reserve to | 





i Compared with P 
—- Last Last 
Week Year 
) 
| 543,953 + 2,911 + 48,060 
33,144 + 15,390 + 14,086 
108,125 17,322 + 6,769 
44,970 4 83+ 8,690 
730,192 938 + 77,605 
17,719 + 15 - 29 
715,477 + 362 + 302756 
4,520 — 1,411 3,582 
| 25,968) 4 36 + 4,209 
510: 4 1— 381 
1,436 + 89 — 225427 
37,483 — 2,823 + 6,514 
| 
20-1 1:1 0°4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 
May 
10 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. 495-9 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 30-3 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 298°6 
Other secs. ... 0:5 
Silver coin .... 0:9 


Gold, 
at s. per f. oz. 
Deposits : 


valued | 226-2 





OME asseceece 19-0 
Bankers’........ | 101-4 
QCeRS cecccecce 36°3 
"BOM sscscesces 156-7 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government...  114:1 
Discounts, etc. 8:1 
CHEAP Siececcce 21-2 
"TORE daccccceces 143-4 
Banking dept. 
TESCIVE ooo..eees 31-0 
© Proportion ”” 19-7 
* Government debt 


£14,553,000. 


1940 


Apr. | May 


° May 
17 24 ; 1 8 


541-0 544-0 


ae 
nN 
eo 
— 
w 
~ 


39-2) 36:3 
576'1 576°4 
3-4 3-1 
0-5 0-5 
2 0-2 0:2 


ov 
2 Ue he 


0°5 


148-42,168-00 168-00 168-00'168-00 


28:7 40 
103 
39-7, 40 
184 


19-8 33: 
125-4 108: 
44:9 45- 
190-1 186- 


A] 
nNorr 


2-4 130°6 139-0 139- 
4:9 4-9 5 4: 
3 22: 
7 


166 


0; 22:8 2 
3 158-3, 16 


NINY 
MAO 
Vu Move 


43-7 44:1! 40-3] 37: 


N 
Ww 
on 
Ww 
2 
N 
N 
to 
o 
= 


is £11,015,100; capital 
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SEAS BANK CENTRAL B 
RE ANK OF AR 
‘ e THERI 
Iran ee of the Banque Melli on paper pesos E ANDS BANK os 
Norway, of April on Economist of March 2 — | Mar. | Feb -—Million florins ; 
“ April 20th; oe nee ot my ASSET 31. 20. i | Mar. | May | Apr. | A 
: ra! ~ » ie Ass > 29, os . 
y vee ges Lithuania, N ia, Canada, Denmark Gold at io. 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 31, : ASSETS A | i, ae Apr, 
oose = Belgium, a Prague, of Other gold & for. exch. 1,224, 1,224) 1 224) vane —_ eseeesecoeers ios 1940 | 1940 I 
, Jugoslavia, Latvi , Greece, Hung Non-int. G » 67 16 ae ’ | aeration *5 1235-31 940 
and , Latvia, Roumani gary, = int. Govt. bond.. 5 168 I # seeees sesseeees 18-2 1170-3 
May a Reserve caaeane” —— Africa Treasury bonds ...... ° - 119 119 at. — and for. bills ... 5 3 9-4 9-8 1160-3 
£ embers of - T samresries oo 97 396 396 306 soans pat otvenses wee | 230°2 aio : 10:5 ing <o 
Notes in circulatio N oer a 210°6 2 we 
Te oaalion +00 a. | ie 4 Notes in circulatic 225-7 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE poems : ewenant "176 ry tes 1,180 Deposits : Govt. mm... |1093-°01128-3 1125.2 
: oa BANKS ees at 394) 9) 110 B Bapeee 9-1! 7 25-2 1165: 
Mill ’ erts. of 4| 460 Other 0-8 7 
“12USFER.B lillion $’s a <. See | tse ta: 7 SIL] 391-5) 283-4 236-4 a3n4 f 
S. R. Banus a ae serve ratio " 75-90% 78 b2/ = * 152 236°5 228-4 : 
ou im i a ie — 2 3 | 
<a. on hand | 1939 | 10, 1, 8, BANK OF PORTU 
and due from T 1940 | 1940 1 Milli GAL } 
Total reserves reas. | 13,199 16,161 16,443 ior NATIONAL BANK OF B illion esciidos a 
‘ot cash sneeeweee | . 8 16,550 = . + T . 
Toa U.S. Govt. secs. 2 aoe 385 0580 se Million levas rs ASSET: 30, .* Feb. | Feb No, of we 
bills ‘ - | 2,564) 2,467 2,467 sol en 940 | 194 14, ; RAINC 
Total gma + | 2,581) 2,479 oe 2,467 Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr —— sssssssvesesesesesen a. oi 1940 iap BIRMING 
eons | 16,812) 19,74 a 2.479 As 15, 15, - é . - nces abroad......... ; 20°5 920: BRADFOF 
ER io | | 19,749 20,122 20,074 Gold ea 1939 | 1940 104 15, Discounts ° 817 8 824-5 oes 920-6 | BRISTOL 
iN. j ings . r > age eee §6SEHSSOSESSENSS0 4 22 , 3 
Aessenen > ciren. ... | 4,459) 4,923 Te cece gs aimasons 2,006) 2,006 2 - 1940 Securities .....s.0000e0es 422°3 417-0 423-7 783:7 | HULL... 
coals ag ean mr. | 2923 4,946, 4,955 Tal aneieenian oes 957, 2.279 grt 2,006 Government loans sans 0 116-0 116-0 cas LEICEST] 
. . over | vanc od 2; 2,338 aNS...... “1 y 6: 
ee ee | mo a Pieces reeas | aft ss 035 Sas | Bos Liana 1033-11035-11088% | RANE 
| ’ ABI > > re ule 0} 600 428 - 
Govt. Saoeahe account 9,967] 12,575 12,870 a Notes in Ene 3,393, 3,393 Deposits : Government gt eo 4 2348 -3 2337. NEWCAS 
Total on » 950! 590 490 aay? ee liabs. and deposits ware 3,704 4,214 4,274 Reakers’ . | 516-8 a: 405-3 373.0 NOTTINC 
: VSELS = eee seece j 7 > 2 - A < > ef" 2 p< 
Foul liabilities ........ | eee 13,898 14,153 14,191 ED cidexdaesccontineasia 31-3° at 369 3.743, 3,684 Foreign aun seeees 61:7. 61:2 498-7 528-1 | Total: 9 7 
\eserve eer ponents les ae 19,749 20,122 207074 / 27-5% 26-83% 26°8° ritments.. | 334°4 334-4 s 8 56-0 : 
-S.F.R. BANK ig tance 185 -3° 88-0 88-1°% we" oS > ; 4:3 326 
eecmeneas S AND | 6 88.1% - BANK . 4 | DUBLIN . 
M | NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT a OF Sweet. —Million ke —— 
onetary gold stock = Million £E ; Onor —— 
Treas. & bk. currency | 15,856) 18,523 18,771 18,835 sh =. " Mar. | eb.) Mar.) Maz} * Abowis 
LIABILITIE 2,594, 2, y . Cc, r . SSET o “9, 2 —-— i 
Money in ci TIES 3,000 3,004 E 28, 1 Jan. Feb. Gold seneree s 1939 | 1940 ale 30, 5 t ker 
irculation ASSETS ’ 31 30, _—~- Secondary cover :— 9 1940 19 eptember 
Treasury cash and de- 6,904 7,509 7,570 7,589 — eal “ae 1940 1940 a foe | 6°3, 915-7 7261 7274 
caren - , / ee we ) | 194 i oiiiadne, 2 
its with F.R. Bks. | 3,637 2,943 2,783 2,821 co a a 12:96 Ae 17 a ‘ a ces janice 191 -0| 7445 711-9) 737 
a, fe Rg? 7! m4 . Secs » 7°66 6.46  LAABILITIES (795 -¢ . 737: 
Re Cash ahs 1:50, 2:90 2:2 6 LIABILITIES #795°4 485-4 562-6 505 ’ 
NEW YORK FEDERA emai 0... » Be Be Be Notes i - 2°06) 305-0 
nve tments . : = 2°21 2:12 1 3 sin circulation ... 1053: ‘ 
BANK. oe RESERVE Bills and Advances... S39 10-03 11-84 12-62 ee ee osc) S1e.f a ne _ 
-—Million $'s ein 14-01 12-17 11-76 anks & others | 527-2, 63-1 70-3 ‘85.2 
May | Apr Sociakens at . 20-70, 2 ; 85:2 
J i May pene eposits : Govt iV 28-00 26-10 25 . 
11 3 May ee ; 4 . C 25:90 t Incl “ 
Total gold aut, | cite | ante | ont Other devs. and accts. 16 S| .2-63| 2-68) 3 39 8 iaipling “gee eed ast tntnted | 
Torsl geld seserves ... (6571-4 8158-71328 -5\6245- 2. 21-50 21-44! 21-10 ed in gold | Bank rate 
Bills bt. in scounted 1-5 0 78328 5 8245-8 SWISS A from 3° 
ere, a epee ante... ‘5, 0-5, 0-8 08 BANK a SS NATION: 7 : 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 721-9 Nil | Nil | Nil OF JAPAN.—Million ye Milli f AL BANK Market 
D. bills and securts. | 72 9| 739-5 739-5 739-5 yen lon francs rate 
qpeaite : Member- 726-8| 742-1) 742-3) 742-4 Apr. | Mar. | Mar Apr. | Mar pool 
on enee account 5419-16991-5.705 ~ ASSETS the 23, 0. Ar r. sieiiaia 29, oO -_ Apr. ; a 
akan 90-9%, 92-5 4 9 6963-7 Coin & bullion : Gold 501 _| 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Gold .......0++ Es 1939 | 1940 1940 an 6 months 
as 26°, 92-6 Spec. f ‘ Other 76 4 + : 501-3) 501-3 Feoeign exchange sencese “ot 6 moe 12131 o12124-0 Discount T 
7 - . . for. exch. fund ... a + 27-3) 27:2 leCOURED, CC. 0000000. 2 7; 310-3; 27 on 2 mon 
NK OF FRANCE.—Milli : ENecounts and advances rh 7 300-0, 300-0) 300 5 Advances i Rear tee 193-2) 150-7 3i8 ; —e 1 — 
Z 1i0n francs er bonds ... 1650 ° 1705 1 766-9, 612-9 Securities aes pene 33 9] 79-1] 68-0 2698 Laaieiin 
otra gencies’ accounts...... 199 Pa 2 2481 6 2544-6 sie LIABILITIES 93-9] 83-5) 85-7. 85-7 Short ... 
ASSETS — 4, 25, 2 ” No Cane Sans 9, 271°9 282°8) 245-4 Notes in circulation ... |1772°8|2 a Deposit all 
eB .ncc00e 1939 1940 1940 a Notes issued ...... 4? Other sight liabilitie 772°8)2013-4/1967-8 20 Discount h 
Bills : Commerc pascoes 92,266 84,61- 40 | 1940 Deposits : Gover aden 2260 -4'3013-1 3311-2 3240°7 N ; ities... |1238 697-3) 73: 2031 3 | At noti 
B mmercial ... | 10.629 aoa 84,615)| 84 615 On ernment 323-0 736°7 710 2 3240°7 N.B.—Exchange Equalisat : 739°4 719-5 ice 
ett ought abroad oH 4,203 14,871) 14,706 St sseens 193°0| 85-2 = 9 679-0 representing it now stand = od Fund and the assets 
Thirty-da a See 3441 3 = 46 46 19-3 105-8 c 533,469,058 frs. 
ateek an mea enttiemeas ot ee ees eee ie -9ENTRAL BANK ; 
2 tate without 489 228) 97 BANK OF , NK OF TURK 
interest. a JAVA.—Milli i Million Turki RKEY 
deeidaleiscaepsue 10.00 — ion i ion Turkis! . | 
pees. ae Bonds ..... — aeae 10,000, 10,000 Apr. | A ane ‘aly pean M 
. adv. . 50,000 ( , Apr. | Apr ~~ July ; Ma — 
SF bds, poems ao 20,577 20:900 ees 30,000 ‘iain 29. i Apr. | Apr. as 2 a. Apr. Ape. 
Not Liaguires 9,965 11.573 11,266 foes Gold and silver oT. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 Gold .... — 2 1940 | 1940 i 
es in circulati x > 982 cannes. adv evesevees 37-5) 152-6: 161 194 + oaleap spe erate! 6-90 110-46 116°47 =» 
Deposits : ation ... 1253 scent laieieiiell ——. See & 160°8 166-2 eat gandotherexch. 3°35) 33-25 6°47 11606 
posits : aoe posces aH Sa 156285 158944 pt eee | 24-81 72-0 75 Treasury bonds _ = aa 2 3 25 39-08 38°75 
Other liabilities | 3.218 13,995 143463) 133385 Se 148 72:0 75:3, 80-7 Secunties sree 35.45 232-43 238.56 239.3 
. b sseeseeee 2 7 o 90 385 . B sccccescsoce 7 ‘ iy 2 ) Eouee | sapbechvesents 50-990) 58 °« “et 302 
id to sight liabilities (63 ou lent n 1 nite 4.658 ceed sana ITIES 0-4 98:9) 82:9 76 . Advenem ce 13 87 10 os 16 70 56°55 
) , 4 2% |48-7°% - circulation ... 192 a . LIABILITIES " 2 16°50 15-67 
Deposits and bills ...... 86 é 115 1 203-6) 206-0 > circulation ... |229:52 306-04 312°5 Coin, b 
15-7 119-8 123-0 es | lari aiilleas 34-0 — 04 312-54 312-54 Pie 
“ a ‘learing & other a + )5 120°79 136-79 136°32 — 
(a) Rates fi EXCHAN 4 - »*20 40°36 37:64 37°39 ances W 
fixed by B GE RA ‘re 2 other b 
ank of E TES teeta te 
te nela - tems in tr 
London on a May 3 — 5 nd nw at ¢ 
2a ge' * yY Js May ¢ = . i 
(Ser z| 1940 fay 4, | May 6, May 7, May 8, May 9 (b) Market Rates be 
; 940 1940, > I ’ar of A 
. ae ( 1940 ndonon |Exchange| May, > Advances t 
New York, $.. §4- 86 sacha i9 10 ,» | May 4, | May 6, | May 7 sie Liabilities « 
, §4- 8623) 4-O2lo-| 4-02l2- 4-02! per £ 1940 1940 194 ? May 8, May 9% etc, . 
0. do. 03! 03 lege * 4°02lo- 4°02'2- 4 Tallir , 1940 1940 Bank prem 
see a eee lg 1 é 212 021>— allinn, Ek . prem 
Montreal, $... 4° 8€ 4-O354tf| 4-O354tf 4 onic! 0312 0319 031 Riga, Lats Pe 18 159 14* 14* { Investment 
do. do 9623 | 4-43-47 4-43-47 atf 4-O354tf 4-03%4¢ 2 | B ce 25°22 1734* ~ 14* 1334* | panie 
P GO. a0 ATlat 47 4°43-47 ath 4-0354t judapest, Pen. | 27°82 — “ne 1754* 734% ase 1354* | 139" Be 
aris, Fr. — 4°47lgtf| 4-47lgt 7 4-43-47 4-43-47 atf on .| 27-82 | 19* ; 1734* | 1714* 2 2 
eos 1124-20 5 f\ 4-47\gtf 4:-4714¢f 4-47 47 4:°43-47 ovno, Lit ... | 48°¢ 19* ge a aes 17ig* | 17* 
17610- 17619- atf 4°47 tf 4°47latf ae 7 48°66 | 195,* . 19 18lo* : ._ . ae 
Brussels, Bel : 17654 = | LTGl2— | 17612- f 4-47ig¢f | Milan, L 92 (l671o-¢ _19°4" 195,* | 19lo* | a 18ig* | 
» Bel. | 35-00(a))23-85- 23 1763, 17634 1768 176l2— | 17612— Ee. | OR-O84 [eter tera la 0 \6614-675165%s- s* | 19% ) Ratio of 
Amst’d’m, Fl eee A oo! a 23-85- 23-85-23 s ha Belgrade, Din. |27 rly 00(6)| 68 -90(6), 68 75(6 aa 'sotbil 6 4-67 14)6454-00'4 - 
Bat » Ph 12-107 | 7-53 24:00 24-00 : 23°85- 23-95- » Din. |276°324 145 145* | 57: 50(b)| 66° 76(b)| 65°75(b 
avia, Fl.... | 12:1 58 7-53-58, 7°53-5 24:00, 24:00; 2 Sofia, Le "221 180*(g)| 180* 145* 140* 140* | 
eres | AS SS | ee eee Sane 7:53-58 7°53-58 7 24-10 | Helsingfors, Mk/193-23 285* 180*(g)| 180*(g)| 175*(g) 175* 140" } Capital pai 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25.22 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f 7 a 7-47-55 7-47-55 7 53-58 singfors, Mk\193°23 |170- 19285" 2854 sige 75*(8 170%) | Reserve fus 
oie | to cor ies oo oats TOF eset eae hele cee 47-55 | Ale AO ag ia 170- a la Current, d 
B. Aires. » Kr. | 18-159 |16°85-95)16 3s 5 17-85-95 17°85-95 17 or. 7-S7¢f zandria, Pet 97 97 0 4 200(/ 200(h 2000) ie” 170~ Acceptance 
> 5-95 16-85-95 ~- Phare 5-95 17-85-95 | é 4 9750- on: 4 4 F 200(¢ 2002) N " ¢ 
P. P . 5 16-85-95 16-85-95 + Madi > { 385 q* 3 | 97%8- 9 97 g)| _ 2008) F Notes in 
a 11-45 {17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-3 pai wea eee 1 -ons)! 990K 3814* ate Pans Bly Reduction 
. : = 117 on 7-05- =_ 3 az ; 9F WO) 3° 00(5) rl 2 @ 4* Bly" | 
17-32¢f | 17-32tf 17 s2ef i $530 17-05-30 17-05-30 Lisbon, Esc. 110 B 70(c)| 44°70(c) ¥ 0 . b) » O0(d)| 39-00(b)| 39 ont 
; FORW ; = 32tf 17-32tf : 10204 : 102) 102-103 4 70( 14°70 44° 70(¢ 
e —_ following rates ure fo ARD RATES Istanbul, £T 110 J sar) guar el te ag OO) 
ealings for other period t one month, which fo s Athen oO 4] 52008 510* 510* c10* 10212) | 102% | -__ 
iods, to a maximum of ane ae oe basis for Athens, Dr... 575 “| sane 520 b sien | eer 510* 510" ; 
: - onths. charest, Lei 813-8 <a 535* 535* oy 520(b) | 52000 
London on May 3, | May 4 y India, Rup.... | ¢18d. sl _800* ange aa 535* 535* Hit 
cae S| Blew 4, | Bae G, | Mae 2, | Say S, | May 9 Kobe, Yen ... 124-58d ee oe | oe eee ( 
. 1940 1940. _ 8d. 161)¢ 16! ‘ _ 18hi¢ 18li¢ 18 1816 Ke 0’ 
lew Y ( 3— Deaad i 6 3416 ir 
0 hon oe ennnens 54p Par | 34p-P oe $ it 1143,-15 islerte she, [lente : 1938, 
sal, cents oT | 34p—Par | 34p-P¢ tio, Mil. ...... |T5 ‘aac 434-15 |1434-15 , oe Llig Tye F divi 
aes See is a i —_—~ | lop-Par — Sap-Par 54p-Par 34p-Par Valparaiso, Pes r ened. 3916* 3 15 \4 $c 15 1453-15 |14%4 15 14 g-15 dividend 
i coateeiioan, @1 eees Par-2d P war “Par . ‘op-Par l2p-Par — Sol. (e) || 17-38 1915-21 100* 100* “9! " Bly | Stig! TOEEVE, ; 
Zurich Some Cents ...... ji! p-Par r —— Par-2d = Ip-ld Rec Par -* ecmcocamcgy $ t 51d 6-28 1919-21 19/191p-2119/19 = 1 al 3 £16,373 
»cemts .. ‘ lg 1 ae -1 Singapore, $ “if 26-28 26-28 a om =21 19! 1914-2114) 1914-4 
Stockholm, ére ......... 3p-Par | er i tt hed ligp-Par 11 a. 1 Ip-ld Shanghai, ; f 28d. 281 i6- 28 re 26-28 |2614-2814 2612-28! D Britis 
Java, cents .. cooscece 3p-Par | 3p-P. p-Par 3p-Par  39-P lop-Par Bogota, Pe nee eee 234-3 >. ~5116- 28 1°. 5.0 28a | s 
eves =. p-P . \p-rar 3p-Par 3p—P: ‘ar 3p-Par : » FOCS.... a 55a 254-3 33 33 “ § 4016" 6 3 Tevenue ‘ 
ntcemesin - ‘ai |2lop—Par 2lop-P: Spr ar 3p—Par | 3p-P: aie 4 534* 53,8 38 3—354 | 3ig-'s ( 
- i ‘ar 2lop-Par 2lop-Par 21 aad doll Sellers. $¢ Buyers. ¢ Pe: : 4 55g* 559% 5lo* £46958, 
<+2p-Par ar devaluation on Februa eo per unit of local currency _ : 7 : at 7} pe 
(6) Official rate for rv 1, 1934. (a) P ency. § Par 8°235l32 simet BL] T 
| (c) Voluntary ii ia payment ae tien Sie ee to devaluation on April 2 1935. 10,000 
payment at the Bank of a4 for Clearing Offices. £87,000 ( 
. (d) Official. (e) 90 days. dividend 


Ltd., out 
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? . : : 
sins BANK CLEARINGS ______— Comparison with previous weeks 
ir, PROVINCIAL a Bank Bills Trade Bills 
040 Loans ———— —— |_—_-—_--— 
a : _ « thousands) ase 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4Months6 Months 
10-6 — | eee ERO ES ee ee a ee ee 
d Week ended Aggregate from { 
-7 Four weeks ended Saturday January 1 to % % % % % % % 
65°7 | , 1-114 1139 lljg-llg  11g-13;6} 212-3 234-3 3-31lo 
25-4 > bi ; l “ 1132 tele 11g-1336 | i2-3 Ses 3-312 
28: ’ May 6, | May 4, | NV » | M ~ll4 1132 16-11, 1lg 2-. 4. 2 
28:4 Apr. 29, | Apr. 27, Change ay ay 4 Aay 6 Aay 4, 1-1 ca lie-1ig 13 215-3 234-3 3-31, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
/ | Inblg 1izg Myg-llg 1g | Zle-3 | 234-3 = 3-31n 
No, of working = 24 9 6 4 106 105 
‘eb. —_ 0 
8,078 8,271 — 6:2 3,120 2,951 44,432 41,455 NEW YORK 
o40 BIRKINGHAM 3,146 5,563 + 62:1 971 1.795 15,545 | 26,369 : _ ' ‘ 
20-6 STOL ....-- 4,709 5,995 + 16-7 1,513 1,873 | 23,625 29,649 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
83-7 aL Tce 3,171 2,863 — 17-2 884 832 | 14,838 | 15,411 New York :— 
22+) LEICESTER ove 2,559 3,143 + 12°5 798 851 13,201 14,082 May 10, Apr. 10, Apr.17, Apr.24, May 1, May 8, 
16-0 - 18,699 | 21,284 + ‘3 5,521 5,347 91,588 | 106,219 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
j TER 36,204 | 45883 + 16-2 12,202 13,742 | 176,646 | 207,509 % % % % % % 
33° | MANE RSTLE.. 5,206 5,201 — 9-2 1,824 1,464 28,290 | 26,440 Call money ............ ottnseees 1 1 1 1 1 1 
37:4 | NOTTINGHAM 1,792 1,621 — 11:7, 674 508 | 9,247 8,155 ewes days’ mixed “4 . 1 7 2 ‘a 
v1 sassafras tsconenaigaine tetneeseinainiee GEE erxceenceiessvaveeuscuceces 2 19 19 +2 *2 " 
1b Toul: 9 Towns 83,564 99,824 + 9-6 27,507 29,363 417,412 | 475,289 7 sanapenaee i a ee Selling Rates ; a 
56: eo _—————————————— embers—eligible, ys. 1g lg 1g 12 1g lp 
2 DUBLIN ......-- 23,120 | 24,024 — 2-9 6,931 5,694 | 115,762 | 110,977 Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. lg 1g lg lg lg 1g 
SHEFFIELDt.. a ae 1,737 799 20,313 12,488 Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
n —— . _ — 
- * Allowing for different number of working days. . ; s 
Miar, +Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from New Yekoa May 2, | May 3, May 4, May 6, | May 7, | May 8, 
30, September 7, 1939. 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
940 
27:4 } ES ae - a 
37-9 MONEY RAT a — Cents — Cents Cents Cents Cents 
37 LONDON ih ibaenienia 34873 4754 | 3471p | 34112 33773 | 33314 
5 “0 Oo O P oo ED siincaceastenecs a pm | oa ae aa ane 
: — WEE: Be ccccccccccceccecce : 4 ‘971g 7g lo : 2 . 
- May 2, May 3,/ May 4,/ May 6, May 7,| May 8, May 9, Brussels, Bel. ..........-. 16°83 | 16°81 | 16°80 | 16°77 | 16:73 16-67 
26'S 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 | 1940. 1940 Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22:42 | 22:42 | 22-42 | 22-4212) 22-42 | 22-42 
53°2 SE i icencccvescecnece 5-05 5°05 5°05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
_— — p Sa os eenecccece 40-20 an 40-20 40-20 40-20 40-20 
/ y ‘ 0 heecsce | See 08lo\ 53-09 53:09 53-08lo 53-081 
gold Bank rate (changed % % % % ° o % Stockhn vagy . ” ™ “ 
, COcaim, TRF. .....0000- 23°83 23°83 23-83 23-83 23°83 23-84 
I 3% Oct. 26, > 4 2 2 > 2 > TE cidncsosecesende Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d) Unq’t’d ~Ung’t’d 
Market rates of discour, “ . Montreal, Can. $ ........ 84°750 | 84°375 84-250 83-750 83-125 | 82-500 
’ 60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1lz9 l1zo 1139 L1z9 llzo liz 1139 Japan, Yen Oe eeeereeceseees 23°48 23°48 23-48 23°48 23-48 23-48 
nar J Ama dO. anne | May May ag se tae at ill82, | Be Ales, Poo, Gk rate) | 23-00% | 22-87% | 22-90¢ | 22-758 | 22-784 | 22-554 
40. cei. ....| te | Be | we | Be | te Tig lig 8 Brazil, Milreis............. 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 
1940 } Discount Treasury Bills : Bis ead cnitas we ; 
= ; 2 months’ eaneneesaces Lelie He — li Tht oe oe $ Official buying rate 29-78. 
‘ i aghcessensns 32 2 32 I 32 3, 
2698 § Rae om 34-1ig Sethe 54-lig 34-114 54-Lig Sa-1ig B4-1i4 : 
82:2 cae a i-ilg | Edle | fila | Pilg | Tite | 1-ite | 1-116 Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes: 
85°7 } Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 12 12 1g lo 12 12 12 The following rates were fixed on May 9, 1949 :— 
931-3 | Discounthouses at call | 22 12 42 12 \2 lg 12 New York, $411; Montreal, $4°54; Paris, 178!2f.; Brussels, 24-35b. ; 
719-5 F At nOtice .........00e0000 “4 34 34 54 4 54 34 Amsterdam, 7-63fl.; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17:40kr.; Buenos Aires, 
. 17-85 paper pesos ; Java, 7-75c. 
assets 
vy | MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
7 (000’s omitted) 
13, | | | 
1940 ' | os ! National | wwrsty: 
16:06 } Aprit, 1940 Barclays} Coutts | District | om Lloyds | Martins | Midland) National) Provin- Be. sed Bebo = Aggre- 
38°75 | 7 is Bank = and Co. Bank | onitin | Bank Bank Bank Bank | aoe A Saale Beak gate 
40°54 | sh | Ban 
39-34 / 
56°55 | | 
4-4 . ee ha | ; ; 
15:67 ASSETS é £ g + Ss & | & oe | oe Lh eo ped 
_, | Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of | | | 
12°54 IEE, io sc Aichi iv axccdbeddenwectineauascneeds ..» | 49,672 2,364 | 9,475 | 3,819 | 43,333 | 13,201 | 52,334] 2,775 | 35,160 | 37,252 | 4,527 | 253,912 
36°32 } Balances with and cheques in course of collection on 
37°39 other banks in Great Britain and Ireland .......... . 15,535 582 2,537 3,109 | 11,273 | 2,094 14,893 279 8,807 | 10,488 | 2,218 71,815 
I ass idivanas shcaehvnchedensssanevonssaaseteeess te ita eae oa. 1 Sens 2,137 eles Hh ieatie Roc Siti aE. Ak lll el 7,894 
a TNE GENE MAOENOD iscvccsccacovencceseseases 20,948 5,317 | 7,154 6,461 27,392 | 4,380 | 24,814; 2,606 17,737 28,367 | 8,210 153,386 
ills discounted akaknccesteciees sun 1,669 | 9,395 1,033 | 61,825 | 10,680 | 90,586 | 1,301 | 44,286 | 41,472 1,867 | 338,366 
soca causndenveneinnvenids 102,199 6,823 | 29,674 | 13,558 | 108,264 | 32,600 | 118,188 | 14,637 | 76,505 | 102,885 | 12,257 | 617,590 
Advances to customers and other accounts ............ 204,324 9,368 | 31,653 | 10,902 | 166,271 46,668 | 214,475 17,184 | 135,397 | 133,317 13,801 | 983,360 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, | | | | | 
ay 9, Es cdidinctspcdossanancsananteuvinbuinasnenecens 16,921 | 666 | 4,502 4,293 | 32,658 | 8,543 | 18,215 | 315 | 11,595 | 19,579 2,490 | 119,777 
940 4 NE os -. cccansunisensineduesanareaas 8,103 | 412 1,593 740 | 7,459 | 2,767 | 9,735 | 572 | 7,348 5,381 | 1,022 45,132 
Investments in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- | | | 
4 Ik ca nnctsnaghducdadacenendetanens | 6,275 | 3,670 | | 8,101 | 2,514 | 2,992 | 23,552 
3i9 (a 
7 | 498,229 | 27,201 | 95,983 | 43,915 | 467,902 | 123,070 | 551,341 | 39,669 | 339,349 | 381,733 | 46,392 |2,614,784 
81g | en || eee | ee | | | | a 
va ) Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts... | 10°94 9:64 11-08 10°12 | 10°57 | 12-37 10:35 | 7°85 | 11-35 10°84 11-01 | 10°79 
4-66)5 es | I ——___ | _ ———_ —— |) | 
 75(b - LIABILITIES 
40* } Capital paid SP itinnetdaiendendeniteekeetieesannbestatwenteine 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 | 15,810 | 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 | 1,875 | 78,197 
70*(g) a na si cewadiedig 11,250 1,000 | 2,976 530 | 9,500 | 3,600 12,410 1,160 8,500 | 9,320 | 900 61,146 
.75* Current, deposit and other accounts ...........css000 ++ 154,200 | 24,535 | 85,529 | 37,722 | 409,927 | 106,748 | 505,557 | 35,335 | 309,775 | 343,500 | 41,127 |2,353,955 
a niceptances, SeSCenenREENR, GEL. ecieusewesensecertecees 16,921 666 4,502 4,293 | ae 8,543 18,215 : ao | 11,595 19,579 | 2,490 | ee 
eee ie “ wea ond | | 19 | aed | 35 ose 14 sad 339 
| Reduction of bank 5 | 310 | oe 310 
8 ANK PIOMISCS ACCOUNT ........eeeeeee | ! } | * 
3814" a Psst ei SS ERD 
es | 498,229 | 27,201 | 95,983 | 43,915 | 467,902 | 123,070 | 551,341 | 39,669 | 339,349 | 381,733 | 46,392 [2,614,784 
70(c) | 
yy- ie cai 
10244 ee AL 
510* 3 x se 
20% SHORTER COMMENTS 000 _ to reserve, making reserve fund C2901) ; ae ma an f wet 
. 00,000. preference shares participating dividend, 
yr C . . : 
300" (Continued from page 871) Te 2} per cent., making 10 per cent. ; ordinary 
6 Ke - Camp Bird, Ltd.—Net profit, 1939, 2 | 
18h | pong (Malay) Rubber. — Profit, 40.217 (£31,884) : credit balance forward dividend 10 per cent., against nil: carry 
sy | 1939, £100,968 (£43,647); ordinary Ane encence 5 anes ee . forward, £33,982 (£4,813); substantial 
Ins § dividend rai ary ; after debenture interest and tax, £126,336 ae ’ , 
: aised from 4} to 114 per cent. ; to : : sum spent on A.R.P. has been written off. 
res : (£103,362) ; based on market prices, 
£16.37; £15,000 (£10,000) ; carry forward, December 31, 1939, a net unrealised depre- 
410,373 (£13,913), ‘ * John Dewar and Sons, Ltd.—Gross 


British Match Corporation.—Total 
/Tevenue year to April 30, 1940, £472,664 
(£469,588) ; ordinary dividend maintained 
C78 per cent. : reduction in goodwill, etc., 
£110,000 (£60,000) ; carry forward, 





ciation of £500,355 in relation to the balance 
sheet figure on April 26th had increased 
to £530,753; credit balance, £126,336 
transferred to reserve; investments, at 
cost, less amounts written off, £1,246,122 


profit, year to March 31, 1940, £1,250,165 
(£891,864); revenue from investments, 
27,618 (£44,004) ; net profit, Dominion 
branches, £24,923 (£934); net profit, 
£1,105,697 (£808,707); to reserve for 














£87,000 ( £79,973) ; £200,000 special bonus 
rvdend received from Bryant and May, 
td., out of that company’s reserve, has 








(£1,237,297) ; cash, £62,682 (£55,899). 
Hield Brothers, Ltd.—Trading profit 


year to 


March 31, 


1940, 


£112,379 


excess 


profits 


tax, 


£205,000 ; ordinary 


dividend raised from 53} to 55 per cent. ; 
carry forward, £90,443 (£91,677). 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


INDIAN 


Gross Receipts 

















aba 4 § for Week Receipts wn 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Name B g l : 96% | 
mw 1940 + or — 1940 991g | 
991g 
Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, ae o 1940 Rs. Rs. Rs | 10414 | 
3, 1940 18 weeks Bengal & N. Wenern 3 Apr. 20 +12,93,624 +2,63,594) 24 48,163) . 
(£'000) (£°000) Bengal-Nagpur ...... 1 10, $32,65,000 + 3,10,847 112i 
Company Bombay, Bar. & Gi. 4 30, $39,833,000) +. 4,08,000 1,14,59,0001 4 8744 
Madras & S.Mahratta 3 20 $24,30,000,+ 53,675 °49°14'000) . 93% 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total S. Indian ..... sspenecee l 10, +15,03,976 — 80,437 on 
+ 10 days. at 
Belfast & Co. Down— Ad 
CO peeeteietanndllll 1-9 0-5 2-4 32-5 7-8 40-3 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 106% 
ol gence 2-6 0-5 3-1 | 40-7 8-6 | 49:3 3m 96s 
reat Ni — : : 
1939 eas covesces 9-3 10:6 19-9 160-1 183-6 | 343-7 Antofagasta ........... 18 May 5 £9,810 1,560 342,000 4 a 
_, oe ; 11-0 12°6 23:6 | 178-5 | 206-7 | 385-2 Argentine N.E. ...... 44 4 $161,500 29,700 6,666,200 - 4 
Great Southern — - B.A. and Pacific...... 43 Apr. 27 $1,490,000 — 193,000 60,284,000 ~2 90 
oS nel 36-0 48-8 84-8 539-3 755-2 | 1.294-5 B.A. Gt. ee. <1 27 $2,234,000 — 315,000 102,672,000 4 11514 
I 35-5 51-4 86:9 | 543-5 | 795-4 | 1338-9 B.A. Western .. 43 27 $908,000 71,000 34,355,000 +4 
_— Central Argentine... . 44 |May 4 $1,603,000 — 400,750) 77,985,950 724504 1061, 
- 3 — > ¥ ry 
CANADIAN Central Uruguay ... 42 Apr. 20 “cio'as7 : ee ere t 3 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in second column.) Leopoldina ........02. 17 at ¢ AS sep c. saean| Pm aeeee + 291) | 18 
ais. 1940 g s § $ cs 17 30 ~ at£9,063 + 3,710 65,023 + Ho 
Canadian National .... 17 Apr. 30) $5,620,850 + 1413378 71,040,279 +15390536 United of Havana... 44 May 4 £31,387 1,948 1,085,010 4 110, | 
i 7 a 4 7 32 U ss 22 y : : . be j 
Canadian Pacific....... 17 | 30) $3,970,000 + 1073000 47,682,000 + 8,223,000 t Receipts in Argentine pesos. t Fortnight. _ (a) Converted at official rate, | rate, | Sit 
+ 9 days. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled rate.” ox 
nnn essere ase ees eee reer rr rr SS | 
911, 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT | 
Statistics for ape. 1940 (on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) ae 
snersegeenieminele a“ _ an 19 
| we | | Working Net 5351p 
Name of Mine and Tons Output | p63 et || Working Profi Costs Name of Mine and | Tons | Output |, — i Working Prof 2 
Group Milled | Fine ozs. — Costs ront iper Fine Group Milled | Fine ozs.| Estimated) “G56; rout 100 
alue on | Value 861, 
7 1219 
) “4 
Anglo-American | g { { + Goldfields Group £ £ £ oe 
orporanon VOIR .occcoccoses 107,000 21,033 31,619 Hi 
Brakpan Mines ...... 135,000 248,898 | 153,29 95,601 92 5 Simmer and Jack...... 140,000 28,083 67,076 611, 
Daggafontein Mines | 160,000 339,454 | 156,357. 183,097 69 1-6 Robinson Deep ...... 122,000 | 27,798 79,532 55 
East Daggafontein ... | 67,000 129,703 | 93,195 36,508 107 10-2 REE - “xenstensenes 66,000 | 42,759 211,523 65 
S. African Land and Vogelstruisbult ...... 74,200 | 19,065 $8,117 Llp 
Exploration ......... | 107,000 221,026 | 107,815 113,211 | 73 2:5 ES See | 34,000 5,327 13,201 se 
Spring Mines ......... | 160,000 332,450 | 165,148 166,302 75 0:5 Luipaards Vlei ...... 55,000 | 12,097 24,858 Prices, 
West Springs ......... 91,000 151,553 19,257 52,296 | 98 3-8 ah i 
ay 
Central Mining— Johnnies Group High ; 
Mines East Champ D’or ... 34,000 63.019 29,561 5 |——— 
SS | 102,000 23,865 5,906 112 1 Government Areas ... 236,000 372,988 165,166 0 101, 
Cons. Main Reef... | 205,000 33,631 60,675 114 3 Langlaagte Estate ... 115,000 126,459 9,108 10 
Crown Mines ......... | 328,000 | 84,015 255,095 | 89 8 New State Areas ...... 124,000 238,309 125,188 245 
Durban Rood. Deep 180,000 34,107 65,261 112 3 Randfontein Estates 390,000 449,137 111,328 2) 651, 
East Rand Prop. ...... 220,000 | 46,353 97,014 108 9 Van Ryn Deep......... | 104,000 114,793 21,023 7} 90 
Geldenhuis Deep ... | 68,000 9,362 16,102 116 1 Witwatersrand ...... 89,000 100,557 13,169 4 \ L0l, 
Glynn’s Lydenburg... 9,800 | 2,881 6,130 107 9 SS " — 
Modderfontein B. ... 90,000 | 14,429 16,262 86 9 Johnnies Group Total 1,092,000 1,465,262 17 4, 543 52 
ne East 131,000 | 22,328 60,047 96 7 - —_ —____—_ — — — ———| 
cw erfontein 197,000 | 30,763 86,648 94 5 . . 60 
Nourse Mines ......... 82,000 | 15,968 ; 24,615 119 5 Union Corporation 24 
I Se con ecn 82,000 13,010 18,962 |121 2 East Geduld ......... 157,000 | 45,540 212,919 2 601, 
Transvaal Gd. Mining | 28,100 5,177 ; 4,248 131 10 Geduld Prop. ......... 113,000 | 25,325 98,158 21 ly 
Grootvlei Prop. ...... 97,000 | 25,239 78,808 i; 2 
General Mining Modder Deep ......... 49,400 | 6,011 4,112 9. 19 
Van Ryn Gold ....... | 61,000 52,431 5,002 139 9 Van Dyk Cons. ...... 92,600 | 22,979 64,650 5 F 104 
West Rand Cons. ... | 230,000 | 317,372 128,876 | 92 2 Marievaie Cons. ...... 41,000 10,640 19,824 0 
8g 
ol 
y 2 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS ce 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked Thy 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. ia 
- 30/9 
*Int. “* a *Int. ae ae *Int. ray- Prev. ? 73/3 
Company or Total ~- . Company or Total I ble sae Company or otal a fear) 40/6 
+Final me = +Final _— ost Final , 
RAILWAYS a z x 13 
South Indian ........... 214* ' = 2* Associated Equipment | $2!0* . |May 24) $2lo* Lever and Unilever 514 £95 
BANKS Barry and Staines Tiot; 12lo 12l9 London Trust. ot 54,6 
Royal of Scotland .... | 17p.a. June 22) 17p.a. Bass Ratcliff t5* May 23; +$5* Manbre and Garton . 5* 83, 
INSURANCE Bassett (Geo.) 1I5t | 20 20 Maroc 10* May 85) 
Ecclesiastic Insurance coe $5 : +5 Bengers Food ... Jiot| 10 7 Melbourne Hart t8t . 55, 
Economic Insurance 20t 32 10 > 321; Benskin’s Brewery 6* ; co 6* Mid-E urope: in Cpn. # 281p 
TEA AND RUBBER Boots Pure Drug ... 24v June 30) 24w Nelson Fincl. Trust 214* Jun 321, 
Bekoh Rubber ......... : 5 é 3 British Borneo Pet. . 10+ 15 15 New River C i oe ; 69:9 
Cheras Rubber ........ a 8 (June 19 5 British Drug Houses. 6 6 Oriental Teleph yne t7lot . f 444 
Dangan Rubber ..... let; 5 . | Nil Brooke Tool 10* /, 10* Quicktho ...... ci ts 14 
Dangua Jhar Tea..... ‘ 8 |May 28 8 Butler (W.) and Co. . +5* June 1 4$5* Radio Rentals 4* June 486 
Darjeeling Co. ... 5 |May 28 6 Cellon ...... ‘ 10t 20 ‘ 20 Raleigh Cycle Hidgs. 5* June 85/~ 
Kelani Valley Rubber 10 5 Court Line . 15 10 Rio Improvements : 4st 
Kepong (Malay) Rub. Tot} 111 4 Eastern Telegraph Tlot| 11 9 River Plate Electy. . Slot 243, 
Lawas Rubber ......... - 6 2 Energen Foods St 16 18 Sec. Merc. Trust..... 5lot k 13lg 
Nirmala Rubber ...... 4 : 2 Evans (Ben) ......... 2 llq Sudan Salt ... — May ry 806 
Rassak Rubber......... 5* |} .... |May 22) Nil* Forestal Land ...... 6+ 9 . 7 Tetley (Joshua) at 5* June 261g 
Simo Rubber ...... ; . | 10 |May 23 5 General Motors .... $1 ps . June 12) 75 cts. Vavasseur (J. H.) 10t 103, 
Stagbrook Rubber ... — 5 | ra 4 Gledhow Kraal Sugar 4 jJuly 15 4 Victoria Wine ......... es 1659 
Standard Tea ......... 10¢ | 20 ; 20 Grand Htl., Harrogate 3 ; 2 White (J.) Samu 1el . 4* 5 J 155i 
Tenom Rubber .... ah ; Nil* Grand Junction Co.... 2t 3 ; 3 Wyman and Sons..... 283, 
MINING | Green (J. W.) 4* ... |June 1 4* UNIT TRUSTS~ | Pence 79/9 
Ashanti Goldfields ... | 2212*| ... June 12) 22!2* Hammerton (Charles 7t | 12 12 Brit. Industries (3rd) May 10 8, 
Mount Lyell............ 334%] ... ; 2\9* Harland and Wolff A. 6 Nil Rubber and Tin | etic May 15 Ay 
Scot. Aust. Mining ... Sa iS ue 5 12 Do. do. 4 Nil 5 * Income Tax. Wie 
Sons of Gwalia ........ 20t | 50 |June 22) 50 Hatherley Works ...... 4+ 7 7 (v) Also oer ree of In po agg share less te 7 
Do. __ do. 10* | ... |June 22) 10* Hesketh Estates ... 5 512 (ew) Also bonus 3d. ver 5s. share free of inc a 
INDUSTRIALS Hield Brothers .... 10 Nil a (@) Interin 
Adelaide Electric ...... 5* es _ Johnson (R.) & Ne ephew ‘ 9 , 9 = we — A) Yield o 
Andersons’ Rubber ... ‘a 5 a Nil Kirklees ........ 3* ie Nil* RALEIGH CYCLE HOLDINGS.—VUIGM's (m) 
Assoc. Biscuit ......... mm & 4 \July 1 3 Lake View Invest. . 6lot 9 a 9 interim dividend maintained at 5 per cent. \®) Yield t 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTs 


1940 





May 


‘LO! 


In calcula 
stocks are 
above Par. 
— 
Prices, 
Year 193! 
ine 


— > High_|_™ 


Aggregate Grogs 


Sased 



















4) | May 11, 1940 


Consols 212% 





Name of Security 


British Funds im 


Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 212% 1944-49 
Do. 3% 1948-53...... 
Do. 34% after 1961 
Do. 412% \ Dissented 
1940-44 Assented 
Do. 5% 1944-64...... 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 234% 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 ~ 
Do. 3% 1954-58 .. 
Victory Bonds 4% . 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% 
Austria 3% 1933-53.. 
India 210% 
oe, ee 
Do. 412% 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5% 1945-75 .. 
Canada 4% 1940-60 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
|N. Zealand 5% 1946 
|S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
| Corporation Stocks 
Birham 5% 
L.€.C. 3% 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 410% Stg. Bds. ... 
Austria 412% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Bulgaria 712% 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 
Chile 6% (1929) 
China 5% (1913) 
Czecho-Slovakia 8% 
Denmark 3% 
Egypt Unified 4% 
French 4% (British)... 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% ... 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
Hungary 712% 
Japan 5!2% 1930 
Peru 712% 1922........ 
EET Miweassececsecs 
Roum. 4% Con. 1922 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 

C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
410% “A” 1985-2023 
“C” 1956 or after ... 
Met. W. B. “B” 3% 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70... 

British Railways 
Chr. Ge kstaners ‘ 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 

Do. 4% Ist Pf. ; 
BO ee 


4% 

4% Pf. 
Southern Def. 

Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 

SS 3ot ee 
Dom. & oe * Rys. 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
B.A. West Ord is 
ee ae 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bk. of Aust. £5 
Bk. of England 
Bk of Mont. $100 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclay B. £1 
Barcl. (p.c.0.) A £1 ... 
Chrd. of India £5 ..... 
Comb. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hong. and S. $125 ... 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd...... 
Martins £20, £212 pd 
Midland £1, fy. pd. . 
Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. 
Nat. of Egypt £10... 
N. of Ind. £25, £12lopd 
N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. . 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland. 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Union Dis. £1 
West. £4, £1 pd. ...... 
Insurance 





| Alliance £1, fully pd. 


Atlas £5, £llgpd.... 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. 
Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 pd 
N. Brit & Mer. £114, f.p. 
Pear} (£1), BM ose. 
Phenix £1, fy. pd. 
Prudenual £1A ..... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd 
Royal Exchange £1 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 
Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 


nal dividend. 


1952-57 || 


1946-56 || 


THE ECONOMIST 


May 
8, 
1940 
7619 
11015 
99 
102 
102 
102 
100!4 
10876 
92 
98 
99 
11215 
10010 
1011; 
lllla 
1005, 
1011, 
89 
99 
70 
95lo 
11310 


105 
100 
110 
104}; 
107 


1081p 
841) 
94 


| 103 


Qllo 
521: 
571 
1415 
28 
19 
301 
40 
35 
71 
10 

7 

6 
17 
20 
57 
55 
20 

6) 


Price, 
May 
8, 
1940 


109 


110 
44 
90 

108 


440 


13 
45/- 
79 /— 
231 

1154 
75/- 
2454 

Oly 

15 

13! 
25 
763 

772 

734 
72, 6xd 

6 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


(i) Yield worked on 12% basis. 


' Ip calculating 
| stocks are 
: above par. 
——— Prices, 
TS Prices, Jan. 1 to 
Year 1939 _May 8, 1940 _ 
—___\-fgp) Low High | Low 
. 61 || 7654 | 681g 
vm Tine | 98 | 11058 | 10338 
—_} “96% | 901g || 10012 ote 
901g | 92% | 103 9754 
| 102/64 6 
Rs, | 104% 1008. 101216 one 
t, 33, 11 e 
_— oy Te 9234 ase 
380,00) 935 | 8754 | 982 
9475 ghly | 87lz | 9912 | 9234 
ia 1091 10012 11354 10658 
99) | O434 102 98%16 
96%) | Olle || 10134 sal 
(1020 | Ll 16 
wr |. || 10088 | 99 
| oft | 86 || 10133 | 931g 
1 73 89! 8014 
95,650 ® , 91 100 97'2 
sae) | Pont | da 
049) 00 44 Q 
337,000) 415lg | 10412 | 115 10514 
935, 
2478594 uo, | 95 10712 | 102 
263,121) 1931, | 98 102%4 | 10012 
107,508} 121) | 103 11078 107 
297,000 103), 92 1057s 101 
ie 10 | 102 10812 | 10512 
2 | 
21,96) ail, | 104 11014 | 106 
| 815g | 72 85 78lo 
rate, 93%— | 8612 941 871. 
rate.” | 102% | 95 104 98 
ee | 
lly | 7334 923, 8454 
> 65, | 34 5812 | 5012 
95 50 64 5319 
31 8 18 141, 
2p 6ly 351, 20 
——— 19 9 23 18 
: 551, 231 4514 30 
rs n | 3%. | 63 39 
Der Fi 100 65 70 35 
cr rin 666 | 58 7934 71 
02, 121 9 10lo 95, 
4 4 758 5ig 
20 0 ie + ; 20 
02 sf 6115 
2 2 | 33 65 56 
24 5 | (40 50 45 
> 65 20 20 
= 2 Il, 4 854 6 
10 | Prices, Last two 
Jan. 1 to alt Raed 
| May 8, 1940 ividends 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 
80 5 ———-. 9 
85 0 | 1ldlz | 1061, 21g Zl, 
7 25 | 104 214 214 
142) 65l4 | 4219 Nil 6 = Lllga 
23 71 90 81 112 1lg 
32 4 U Ul0lg | 1072, 212 219 
an 52 351, lye 3lo¢ 
oe 80 53 Nil « » 
. a oo c 4 c 
8 lil ¢ llg¢ 
: 2 0, | 42 Nil ¢ 4 ¢ 
33 ' 201g | 581, 2 a 2 b 
7% 9 2 1178 Nil ¢ lige 
8 19 64 la 46 
3 8 104 891, 22a Zlob 
) 10 7, | Nil Nil 
8 55s Nil Nil 
83, 614 Nil Nil 
Mp bly Nil Nil 
67,9 | 60/- 71 10 b 
j Tie 69 ap 
16 3lg a 4106 
M21) | 3161, 6 al 6 5 
£4, | £4315 8 c 8 «¢ 
5 30/9 | 25/6 5 b 5 a 
Prev. & 73/3 | 62/- 7 a 76 
Year | 40/6 35/- 3 a 3lob 
as 81, Sa $6 
% 52 10/6 334 6 31g a 
10 ~ | 45/- 5 a 5 b 
4) £95 £8llo _f2ing| £2l0b 
5 6 48/3 6. 6 ’ b 
a 
1 gy ee | aye | Bee) Fad 
+ i a 
sop Se 5lz 5a 5.6 
} yf Ble | 24g 4 @ (10 
7) 322 | 28 8 a 8 b 
Aas a aa? Too! Tob 
Ni 8126 8loa 
| 3 as 121, 9b 5 a 
; sf 85, 41/3 3344 6146 
304 ” 73/~ 9 a 9 #b 
tH is 21 40 « 50 6 
; 1 4/6 6/- 
7} 5*F 86 | 70/6 1/6a a. 
5 § % 231. 825 gf 25 b 
74 1% Ble, 3/20) “3/18 
jy Se 1389 $25 $25 8b 
5 ¢ ie) 13, 6/-a 6-6 
Pen| ae 2212 $84-075 ¢ 
$425 9 676 $50 $50 
5 iy a; 22 || ia 19 0 
. a 3/3 / 
BT») 69/6 l cs 72% 
ess 7 / 1/6 6 
ome tas Parag $10 _a@ t10 6) 
nterim dividend. (6) Fi 
Orin a Tield on 419% basis. 
ased on payment of 212%. 


\#) Yield based on 43 


% of coupon 


(x) Yield worked on 4 135% basis. 


(e) Allowmng for exchange. 





f 


i ¢ 3 (9) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. 
(n) To redemption at par, in vear shown. (p) 112% paid free of tax. (r) Yield based on 7812% of coupon. (v) Yield on 1 523% basis 
\2) 1% paid free of Pax. 





(y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 





) Flat yield. 
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ILONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption. Where 
leemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is 
The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reductien of interim dividends 


Price, | Ch’ge| 


Yield | Prices, Las a Price Ch’ ———— 
sinc 8 Jan. 1 to ast two ite | Viele 
ae 4 . | _May 8, 1940_|| Dividends Name of Security Mee May | May 8 

lig. 4|| Hi Low | @ © © 1940 | 1 | 1940 
+213 5 Si | | % | % || Investment Trusts mi eg 
1/3 4 7n| 498 | 47612 | 11 a@| 14 5) Alliance Trust ........ 490 is 2s 
+1 | 2 12 10 |} 18712 | 180 | 3lg¢} 812 5|| Anglo-Amer. Deb..... | 180xd | +312) 6 13 4 
+54 | 215 3 |) 188 | 155 4 «| 6 b| Debenture Corp. Stk. || 185 ; ' 8 4 
+% 13 8 of 90 | #84 212a| 412 6)| Guardian Investment.. 851o $3 6 
: 2 || 199 | 177 10° 6) 4 all Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... | 195 6 3 0 
14 ? | 187 | 168 8 | 5 a)| Invest. Trust Def. .... | 185 7 0 6 
tl4}212 8] 195 | 174 312 a| 12 b|| Mercantile Inv. ........ || 19212 |. 514 3 
+ 1/3 0 8] 84 | 801g 3 a) 4 5) Merchants Trust Ord. | 8212 | +1 |8 9 9 
lg 1219 O | 175 170 5 a}! 7 6) Metropolitan Trust... 17410 617 6 
iS 1 27 tee | 7 6} 3 a) Trustees Corp. Ord.... | 1631 6324 
1/3 211 | 175 | 14012 4 a) 6 5b) United States Deb. .. 72 5 15 11 
12 | 2 9 Ok || Financial Trusts, &c. 
218 6 || 22/3 | 18/101, 813<) 813 c|) Brit. S. Afr. 15/- fy. pd. | 206 6 2 0 
+1141 3 5 Oj] 120/- 90/- || 3 b| 3 a|| Dalgety £20, £5 oe. 115/- te 5 4 0 
38 | 219 Of) 26/9 | 22/6 || 3 | 6 di Forestal Land £1 ...... | 26/3 | +64|7 4 0 
‘8 | 3 8 6f 26/3 | 20/112) (z) 31x) (p)2l2e|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1. | 213 +3d}219 6 
2 ; 7s 35/6 | 29,9 || 10 ¢| 8 cl Sudan Plant. £1..... 30/- 7iod| 5 6 9 
oat 5 
' vl 312 0 | Breweries, &c. 
21313 0 17/6 | 14/9 4 b 11g a@)| Barclay Perkins £1 15.9 34} 7 0 0 
3 9 5 | 125/6 | 112/- || ¢20 6] £5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1. 123,/- 9 4 2 Ot 
57/6 | 52/9 6 a} 11 5)| Courage Ord. £1..... 54 6 a4 6 4 0 
439 70/3 | 64/3 15 b 614 4)| Distillers Ord. £1 .. 65.9 1/3} 410 Ox 
1/319 Of) 83/- 72/3 14 | 11 = a@}| Guinness Ord. £1..... 78 - 26;6 8 0 
1317 4 76/6 | 68/- 7iga| 16 bi) Ind, Coope & All. £1 70/9 1-,610 0 
4 6 0 73/9 65/6 13 6 8 a|| Mitchells & Butlers £1 70/-xd Idi 6 0 0 
313 0|| 52/9 | 46/9 12 6} 6 a|| Watney Combe Def.£1 | 47/3 6d| 711 0 
| || tron, Coal and Steel 
310 6 6/6 | 4/9 10 c} 10 c|| Baldwins 4/-........... 5/- 3418 0 O 
1 311 0 52/3 | 43/3 || 3lga) 11126) Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 50/- ~ 6 00 
is 4:4 34/712} 28/6 || ¢12126| +5 aj) Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 30/— 1/6|5 17 Ot 
11/3 46 8/9 | 6/1012) 4 a 6 5/| Cammell Laird 5/- .. 7/- ~t? 2-5 
24/712} 21/6 || 3 a} 5 bj Colvilles Ord. £1.... 22/- és 7 6 0 
$18 4 || 28/112) 22/- 10 c} 10. ¢|| Dorman Long Ord. £1 , 22/6 13,819 9 
6 9 6r\ 75/- 60/- t6 a) til25/) Firth Brown £1 ...... 72/6 416 Ot 
7 6 O || 26/1114; 20/9 T3126) t2loa) « west Keen &c.Ord.£1 | 22,9 1/3; 5 4 Of 
17 4 9m\| 27/9 23/6 7iga| 15 65) Hadfields 10/- ......... 25'6 . 16 @ 
>| 8 18 7m} 29/41 26/- 7l2 6 212 a|| Horden Collieries £1.. 27/6 ; 2 is.2@ 
715 On 22/712} 17/9 4 6b 2 || Powell Dufiryn £1..... 20/9 94/515 0 
4 ae 50/- 44/6 t7!cb t4 a) Sheepbridge C. & 1. £1 489 - 414 Of 
20 0 O 34/6 30/- 10 ¢} 12 ¢|) §. Durham Ord. £1... 31/3 73 7 
811 5 54/9 47/- t71o+; +t212a!) Staveley Coal, etc. £1. 50/7 319 OF 
rrs te es 47/6 41/9 121g ¢| 1212 ¢|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1. || 44412)—7lod! 5 12 6 
5.19 6¢!} 39/- 32/3 41oc| 1012 6)| Swan, Hunter £1 ... 34/4 7icod| 8 14 O 
ons 4/1lo} 29 5 « Nil ¢c|) Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 33 3d Nil 
a 35/- | 27,6 8 ¢ 10 ¢) Thornycroft, John £1 28/9 1/3|}7 0 0 
2113 5 Ow!) 24/3 | 21/41, 5126} 2!2a'| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 23,6 a 618 0 
; 22 a Oh} 21/1012) 16/9 4a 6 5) Vickers 10/- ........... 17/- 1/-| 5 19 O 
2 9 1 6f | 
‘ 7 5 6g | Textiles 
? 8/1012} 5/6 Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/- ... 6/- 6d Nil 
25 6 Oy) 38,6 33/- 5 a| 5 bi Coats, J. & P. £1 ... 37 6d; 5 8 O 
; 39/1012) 34/6 2 a| 5 6) Courtaulds £1 ........ 37/6 3d | 315 0 
Ch’ge! yield 35/9 | 29/101p|| 2lg@) 5 6] English Swg. Cn. £1. | 31/3 416 0 
since | May 8, 24/419; 18/- Nil ¢ 712 ¢) Lancs Cotton Corp£l. | 18/3 94/8 4 0 
May 1940 28/3 | 25/9 , @ 3 6) Linen Thread Stk. £1. || 27,6 a “is 
iibenniiamn 61/3 | 559 | $10 ¢| t10 c| Patons & Baldwins £1. | 576 6d) 5 6 9t 
£ ss. d. 15/6 | 126 112 ¢ 212 a'| Whitworth & Mit. £1. 12,6 1/3|;2 8 O 
318 5 | Electrical Manufactg. 
43/11p| 37/9 10 c| 10 c| Associated Elec. £1... || 40,- 5 0 0 
1\/40 3 92/6 78/9 5 a 15 6) British Insulated £1.. 88.9 410 0 
, @ 2 69/- 59/6 10 2b 5 a|| Callenders £1 ......... 639 a 414 0 
213 68 20/- 16/9 7lga@, 12106 Crompton Park. A5/-. 17 6 ice 5m 3 
10 2 33/9 29/9 10 «| 10 c English Electric £1. 31 ; 6 8 O 
83/- 74/3 20 c}) 20 c) General Electric £1 .. 80 sa § 0 90 
717 4}| Si/- | 42/6 Tiga 712 6|| Johnson & Phillips £1. | 46,3xd) -1/-| 6 8 6 
617 0 Electric Light, &c. 
Ss & @ 30/- 24/6 2a 5 6) British Pow. & Lt. £1. 28, - 5 0 0 
7 =< 79 38/3 33/11, 3 a 5 b|| Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 3610 4 610 
21713 42/6 34/41 10lg ¢; 1019 c|| County of London £1. 363 516 0 
1}6 $$ O 27/- 22/- 310 6 212 a} Edmundsons £1 ...... 25 416 0 
+6 6 3 32/6 28/6 2loa 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 313 416 0 
l 7 2 21/- 18/9 7 ¢ 59\6c||} London Ass. Elec. £1. 20 - Sik 3 
5 ¢ @ 38/3 32/9 2loa 512 6! Midland Counties £1. 36,3 A 4 3 
31/410! 26/9 2loa 410 6} North-East Elec. £1 29/- 416 0 
Nil 42/3 36/- 4a 6 6|| Northmet Power £1... || 36/10 5 8 0 
1 Nil 38/712} 31/9 2loa 512 b|| Scottish Power £1 .. 357 49 6 
4 Nil 39/6 33/1l¢ > @ 5 | Yorkshire Electric £1 38.9 6. Vay ae 
Nil Gas 
18/3 15/6 2*5 a 1° sedi) Gee L. & C. £2 ....... 16/3 3d|/ 412 0 
5 3 9 83lo 66 6 6b 2 a|| Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 67 2 |11 16 O 
5 8 6 21/3 18/~ 2l2a| 249d!) Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 20/3 418 6 
3 310 2 731 62 212a) 2 6) S. Metropolitan Stk.... 69 1 610 0 
318 Oe Motors and Cycle 
< § 6 Se 17/6 15/- SD cl £5 Gh AMR Bl ccccctsesccss: 15/7 sie 416 0O 
1/-| 4 2 3 || 23/1019} 20/93, 10 ¢ 6 c|| Birm. Sml. Arms £1 23/- 64di'5 4 0 
i> | 2 3 @ 18/712} 12/41, 3 ¢€ 6 c|| Ford Motors £1...... 18/—xd'+1/ll9} 6 13 3 
: § § 3 60/7lo| 53/9 12196 212 a}; Lucas, J. (£1) ...... 57/6 ‘ 5 44 
; 416 Oe 88/3 68/- 25 | 20 c| Leyland Motors £1 ... 71/3 1/3|;512 0 
‘ oo 2 27/712} 23/6 45 ¢ 40 c! MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. 25/71 ‘ ee 5 
nis F § 421, 37 17106 5 a) Rolls-Royce £1......... 41g 5 8 0 
2-| 410 6 12/334, 10/712) 22l¢¢ 25  c| Standard Motor 5/- . 12/- 10 8 O 
430 Aircraft 
318 6 16/415, 13/3 Tle b 4 a) Bristol Aero. 10/-..... 14/6 8 0 0 
412 0 36/3 29/419) 1219 c| 1212 c| De Havilland Air. £1 339 7 8 0 
> 14 O 16/9 1416 T15 cc) ti2loc|| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 15/- aa 8 6 9f 
6 5 0 15/712, 11/9 15 a_ 17126) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 12,9 6d 12 1 0 
1/46;412 0 Shipping 
5 > i7 3 22/712, 169 S « 4 c|| Furness, Withy £1 ... 17/- 1-| 414 0 
> 2 © 23/9 18/6 4lob 2 ali P. & O. Def. £1 ...... 216 ; 6 0 0 
1/3;4 8 6 20/- 16/9 - 5 || Royal Mail Lines £1 176 6d: 514 0 
l/-| 411 0 10/9 7/3 Nil « Nil c}|, Union Castle Ord. £1 8 6 Nil 
Tea and Rubber 
317 6 16/719} 12/71o 6 ¢ 4 || Allied Sumatra £1 13- ; 6 3 3 
49 0 27/3 20,6 >. a 2 a! Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 21'- 3d 1 415 O 
413 4 || 32/1019} 30/- Tleb 212 a'| Jokai (Assam) £1 ..... 32 6 ; 613 0 
a @ 4 3/1114} 2/10lg 4a 6 6 London Asiatic 2/- .. 3 - 613 3 
a 34,9 27,9 4a 6 6 Rubber Trust £1 ... 28 3 341 7 2 «<0 
3 6 OF 3/3 2/3 9 «¢ 5 || United Serdang 2/- ... 2,6 4 0 0 
48s 9 Oil 
3 7 OF|| 60/334) 51/3 15 b 5 a Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 526 isi 2 2 
213 Of|| 27/7lo} 23/3 1219a@) 17126) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .. 27/3 ; § 8 6 
316 O 73/6 | OO lll, 16 6b 5 a\| Burmah Oil £1 ........ 68 9 —1/3};6 2 90 
lei} 44 0 7/3 5/6 |\10d ps c\lld ps c, Mexican Eagle M.$4.. 6 lls llod a 
16,3 16 0 | 81/10i2f 68/814} ¢12126| 5 a|| Shell Transport £1 ... 68/9 3/9; 5 1 Of 
lg 3 9 80/- | 66/3 Tlo bi Jloa\| Trinidad Leasehlds £1 763 +1/3'319 O 





(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 


(Rk) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 


t Free of Income Tax. 
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ivi , Yicld Jan. 1 to | Lasttwo | | Price | Ch’ge 
May | 8, || May 8, 1940 | Dividends | Name of Security 7 a | welt 
. — 4 High | Low || (a) @) «| 1940 | | | 190 
| iscellaneous ae . +} \ \| le % | Mines a 
/- + | 10 Bo Nag Allied News. £1 _ ...... 10/= | 1/3 12 O || 65/712) 55/7le|| 95 | 98 ¢| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 57/6 ~vioy FRE 
es | dant ; : = Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- ... 8/6 ae | 5 0} 11/9 | 86 || pS 2b £3124) Burma Corp 1 9= 1818 t os 
g2ie | g3iiz)  Z'ea) Tied) Assoc. P. Cemenc £1 47/6 | +1/3/6 6 0 || 51/3 | 42/6 |  6lga| 10 dl] Cons. Glas of 8, AL G1) 45'- | 36) 7S Meal 
| eee at Gohn) £1.....- | 33/- | —5/>|5 14 0) 15 | 12ibe | 95 6) 95 all Crown Mines 10/- .. | 14716 | + 54 6 9 4p Whee 
ee | otal 26 30°95 Pills Df. 2/6 | 8/6 | —3d/8 6 9 || 84 | 5iz | Nil ¢ Nil cl) De Beers (Det) cai, | 7°) 2 igi Ng Nob 
oa 37 2| = | ¢|| Boots Pure Drug 5/- ... ae? —1/3 | 3 9 || 42/6 | 32/- || 15 c¢| 15. cll Jo’burgCons. £1 ...... 41/3 | -1/3|7 4 Vous 
a | Se 120 4 s Brk. Aluminium £1 .. . | 48/112) —2/6| 5 O) 41/3 | 41/654) 111ga) 11148) dfontein £1......... 413 | +1/3 1018 $7 . G 
me | eaael 2 aig Rechasnee ee | 08) 22 Be | Oe) AG gc] Reece a | oe IPE ae 
} / -” i] j= | i} | a oan Ant rt. 5/- 4/6 _ | 
52/6 *| = 25 c 25 i British Ropes bio). 5/3 | —3d/ 5 Oe) 10ig | 914 | 75 @ 75 5)| Sub Ni el 10/= 10 : 3 +) Straigh 
Chip |S, | ate "—?a Brockhouse (J.) £1 She 2 : 2 || Tig | 634 2/64) 5/6 | Union Gp. 12/6 fy. pd 7g)... 18 8 : ae 
8 | ove | 3 2B & Carreras 33 | $6h15 9 0 So) : 
/ i | 12. ¢| Dunlop £1............... - | + ¢| Rice, 
Lotte} 77a) 5g Nag) 89.4 ~34 | Nil UNIT TRUST PRICES Ls 
28; 2 || # ~xd| —3d | as “a plied by managers and Unit Trusts Association ¥ 
anit =e i _ @ 20 6) Gallaher Led. Ord. £1 47g | —14|512 0 able excludes certain open and closed trusts) Beef, pet 
2| . - Nil c|) Gaumont-Brit. 10/- ... 2/3 -- | | Nil -— — ————____| English 
oi | 9/1010 || 20 3s $ Gomer CD.) S/-...... ee)? . Name and Group May 8, Week's Name and Gro May 8, Week Import 
939 | 8- | 205 5 a oe | 1s 7 0 Lia eae a — 
40/6 32,9 | Sa S$ | Harrods £1 || 35/— | —1/3| 5 0 | Municipal & Gen. Keystone Mell 
33/934/ 29/6 || 3 @ 5 6) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... || 31/9 +3d | 5 0 || For. Govt. Bond 9/3-10/3 9d | Gold 3rd Ser. ... | 11/1012~13/41, 
13/9 12/- || 5 c¢ Nil ci Imp. Smelting £1. || 12/6 -- | Nil Limited Invest.... 15/9-16/6 3d | Keystone 2nd ... 10/3 bid) ji, Import 
6llg2) 5p || t7lpa\ t15lpb|| Imp. Tobaccogi...... || 5!2 | —13| 4 3 3+) New  British...... 9/3-9/6xd . | Keystone Flex. ... | 10/9-12/3xd  —gj} Lamb Pe 
6 | $3912 || $2-25c, $2-00c/| Inter. Nickel ~ || $42 —$5\414 0 || Bank-insurance Keystone Cons.... 10/9-12/3 | ~3q Import 
12/3 99 | 5 5b 5 a’) International Tea ™ ll/- +3d/411 O | Investment Tr.... | 10/6-11/6xd* Keystone Gid. Cts. 11/—12/3 Pork, Eni 
34/3 | 27/- 4540) 5146) Lever & Unilever £1...) 27/6 —1/3|7 5 O || Bank & Insur. 15/9-17/-* di Allied ” Ipacon 
32/9 | 28/- || 20 c 10 c| LondonBrick {1 ~.... 30/- |+7ipd) 6 13 3 || Insurance ......... 15/9-17/-* 6d | Brit. Ind. 2nd ... | _11/3-12/9 | qq PAGOM Oe 
87/6 74/4lo | 141g a 5 a - || 85/- /411 0 TE Ktcbebaaiucsecs 15/9-17/-* 3d Do, 3rd 12/—13/6xd 
54/412 38/9 || 15 al 27lob | 38 9xd) ~ 3 To 1S 9 3 | Soot. B.L1T....... 11/9-12/9* oie Do. 4th 13/6-15/- MS (per 
4 31730|| 12125 5 ai Metal Box £1............ |  3%5| — 361 419-0 || Cornhill deb....... 20/419-21/410* Elec. Inds.......... 14/6-15/9 Green .... 
87; 77/6 || 12125) Tig a)) Murex £1 Ord. ......... || 78 = 1/3; 5 1 O || Cornhill def. ...... 7/—8/3* 3d || Metals & Mins.... | 11/6-13/-xd 
23/712| 16/3 || 4a 6 | 21/6 —6d|'412 0} National Other Groups i 
17/6 16/8 || 15 6 3 @)) Ranks Ord. 5/— ......... | 16/6 Ra 5 9 0O | NationalD. ...... 12/712-13/71e llod| Rubber & Tin. ... 10d.-1/1 in 
61/6 54/- | 2lga) 12i2d | 60/- 15 O O|}|| Nat. Gold ......... 16/—17/6 + lied Br. Emp. 1st Unit 16/-xd bid os 
57/9 | 53/- || 3iga 10 ¢ | 53/9 | 417 6 || Century.........60 13/3-14/9 3d | Producers ......... 6/6-7/3xd 
45/6 36/9 | 5 a 65 a'| Tilling, Thos. {1 ...... | 41/1012 415 6 1] Scottie ....ccccceee 11/9-13/3xd < Domes. 2nd pe. 5 /6-6/-xd v» BUTTER ( 
26/3 18/3 || 25 ¢ 20 <| Triplex Safety G. 10/- | 21/3 9 8 3 || Universal 2nd 14/6-16/- llod|) Ist Prov.“*A” . 16/10lp bid ~—.., F All Grad 
96/9 87/9 || 1334 b 10 a|| Tube Investments {1 | 93 lgxd +1) 41» § 301° Moorgate ” — mn . 11/llp bid | —]) E 
68/- 62/3 i 3344 a al Turner & Newall £1... | 65/72 + Ted 411 3 || Inv. Flexible ...... 10/3-11/6 ss Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/9-12 -xd M 
52/6 43/9 Tle b United Dairies £1...... 50/- : 5 0 0 || Inv. General ...... 14/1 l9-15/llox lied British Bank Shrs. 18/—19/6 |=] Zea 
28/3 25/- || 22lee 2814 || United Molasses 6/8.. 26/3 oe 5 14 3ni\| Inv. Gold ......... 15/71o-16/7 12 sie Lombard Indust. 7/7\-8/7 37 New ( 
66/3 | 566 || 15a 50 5] Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 576 | —2/6| 5 12 0 || Security First... | 10/11p-11/112 _—3d || Orthodox ....... 7/3-79 |...) Seah 


(a) Interim divid 


(s) 815% paid free of Income Tax. 





Company 


Iron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock and Wilcox 
Harland and Wolff 
Pressed Seeel Co............. 
Stewarts and Lloyds 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
I 6s conprnnenen 
Morris Motors Sieniauni 

Rubber 
EE denkiccseepscs ; 
Gadek 


Jasin (Malacca) .............. 
Junun 
Lawas (Sarawak) ............ 
Rubber of Krian...... 


Se a 


Sampang (Java) 
Scottish Malayan 
Sonosekar 
Strathmore 
Tarun (Malay) 
Tea 
Ceylon Proprietary 
Lindoola 
Nuwara Eliya 
South Wanarajah ........... 
SR no cncecinsanoncosss 
Textiles 
Coats (J. and P.)............. 
Trusts 
Continental Union 
English and Caledonian.... 
Foreign, American, etc. ... 
Sec. Secur. Trust Scotland 
W. Lon., etc., Elec. Trust 
Other Companies 
Alexander, Fergusson ..... 
British Match Corp. 
Compton (J.) and Webb... 
Court Line, Ltd. 
Criterion Restaurants 
East London Rubber ...... 
Energen Foods 
Ever Ready Co. 
Grand Hotel (Harrogate) .. 
Hopkinsons, Ltd. ......... 
Ideal Boilers, etc. ........... 
Johnson and Phillips........ 
Malkin Tiles (Burslem) ... 
Marconi Int. Marine 
Marconi’s Wireless.......... 
Mellowes and Company .. 
Red and White Transport | 
Sudan Salt ... 
Waldorf Hotel 
Walsall Conduits 
Wyman and Sons 
Totais (£’000's) : 
Week to May 11, 1940... 
Jan. 1 to May il, 1940.. 








end. (6) Final dividend. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 





i 


Year Total 
Ending Profit 
£ 
| Dec. 31) 992,424 
| Dec. 31! 817,151 
| Dec. 31| 653,427 
Dec. 31 | 1,991,562 
| Dec. 31 | 2,753,417 | 
| Dec. 31 2,553,037 
Dec. 31 | 33,085 
| Dec. 31 | 4,787 
| Dec. 31] 22,514 
| Dec. 31] 14,050 | 
| Dec. 31 | 3,205 
| Dec. 31 | 8,744 
| Dec. 31 12,129 
Dec. 31 21,711 
| Dec. 31 7,807 
| Dec 31 | 12,153 
| Dec. 31 | 5,158 
| Dec. 31} 70,839 | 
| Dec 31 | 6,582 
Dec. 31 16,522 
| Dec, 31 12,913 
| Dec. 31 | 15,172 
Dec. 31 | 5,622 
Dec. 31| 57,673 
| Dec. 31| 14,242 
Dec. 31 | 7,811 
Dec. 31 | 2,289,801 
| Mar. 31 62,734 
Mar. 31 | 50,190 | 
| Apr. 5 181,272 | 
Mar. 31| 45,237 
Mar. 31 | 22,094 
| Dec. 31! 21,962 
Apr. 30 466,043 
Dec. 31} 103,038 
Dec. 31 124,800 
Mar. 31 | 20,461 
Feb. 29 | 57,234 
Mar. 31 | 17,183 
Mar. 31| 707,830 | 
| Mar. 31 | 4,705 | 
| Jan. 31 230,339 | 
Dec. 31 | 386,069 
| Dec. 31} 310,318 
Feb. 29 | 5,092 
Dec. 31} 483,022 
| Dec. 31} 521,647 
| Dec. 31 58,805 | 
Dec. 31] 78,895 | 
| Dec. 31 27,625 
| Jan. 31 12,171 
Dec. 31} 167,696 
Dec. 31 | 49,128 
| No. of Cios. 
53 15,619 
| 861 175,547 | 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
(nm) Yield worked on a 2212 per cent. basis. 

(v) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 


¢t Free of Income Tax. 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Deprecia- 
tion, etc. 


£ 


400,000 | 
| 228,440 | 


539,790 | 1,213,740 | 


845,222 


238,980 | 


1,070 


2,000 


“ane 


6,771 


6,000 | 


40,000 


666 | 


6,114 
976 


47,125 | 
18,599 | 
27,152 | 


eae | 
51,621 


3, 214 | 


2,309 
14, ond 


~ Free of income tax. 





Net Profit 
after Deb. 
Interest 


£ 
481,663 
391,566 


| 


| 


| 625,787 | 


883,548 


6,472 
3,744 


9,642 | 


10,204 
2,103 
4,106 
2,948 

13,221 
4,995 


5,557 | 


3,286 
21,121 
2,180 
6,470 
5,532 


5,740 
2,381 


29,946 | 
6,807 | 


3,087 
1,687,997 


47,320 
20,442 
87,435 
13,283 
14,039 


15,962 
341,269 
| 91,345 
| 83,482 
3,054 
30,120 
8,967 
620,392 
3,677 
104,944 
| 198,013 
162,320 
2,319 
89,163 
150,793 
22,659 
71,063 
16,370 
3,064 
89,964 
19,313 


7,973 








95,367 


Available 
for 
Distribu- 
tion 


£ 
588,765 
436,793 
228,440 
1,393,284 


1,381,537 
1,135,950 


15,678 
7,386 
12,681 
11,280 
6,463 
9,218 
4,245 
17,656 
7,379 
9,625 
5,758 
26,450 
5,296 
12,095 
11,408 


10,871 
3,331 


43,610 |) 


8,105 
3,896 


2,169,662 


78,738 
24,687 
147,218 
31,313 


17,910 | 


34,549 || 


421,242 | 


95,591 
145,025 
16,823 


42,949 


9,386 


691,528 || 


5,103 
143,265 


595,674 || 
266,454 | 


30,560 
100,842 


163,084 | 


25,040 | 


114,653 
19,190 
8,161 
136,767 
26, 295 | 


11, 159 | 
137,171 | 


Pref. 
Div. 


£ 
14,954 
19,110 
144,856 


225,000 


1,306 


606 | 


780 


224 


330,000 


| 


18,469 | 


9,328 
43,750 
9,156 
6,240 


2,552 
18,060 
14,000 


11,000 | 


20,000 | 


16,363 | 
50,000 | 
3,300 


17,500 
2,275 
13,893 
9,212 
7,500 


6,688 | 


1,016 
18,466 





(e) 122% basis. 
(0) Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. 


i 


Appropriation 
Difference 
Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry 
Div. “ | Reserves | Forward 
Ss (+ or —) 
£ | % | at 8 
472,961} 11 a Oe 6,252 
239,902 | &4 100,000 |+ 51,664 | 
144,489 2712 ‘ | 64,841 
656,619 2lo 410,000 2,265 
337,500 6 288,287 
662,500 | 40 3,952 
9,364 5 2,892 | 
3,696 5 48 | 
8,250 Tilo 2,000 608 
10,800 410 . 596 
1,727 6 376 
3,750 10 356 
2,672 1°16 ; 276 
12,142 6 2,000 921 
4,800 4 195 
7,077 7! 1,520 
3,285 4): l 
19,921 6 1,200 
2,762 21 582 | 
6,370 9 100 || 
6,500 8 968 
6,750 7 2,316 
985 10 750 40 
30,800 11 ‘ 854 
4,587 7 1,000 440 | 
2,708 10 | 155 | 
1,475,000 10 117,203 
23,287 41 5,564 
6,544 5 5,000 430 
35,000 | 4 15,000 6,315 
2,542 2 1,500 85 | 
7,821 | 6 | 22 
15,750 | 221 | 2,340 || 
316,182 | 734 7,027 || 
65,450 | 17:7 12,500 |— 605 
78,750 | 15 : 4,732 \ 
one eee 3,000 54 
11,667 5 3,238 | 4,215 
6,400 | 16 2,500 |+ 67 
404,160 | 40 | 194,804 /+ 1,428 
2,812 | = =< 865 
32,812 | 15 | 50,000 /+ 5,769 
350,000 | oi. l= S0aee7 
120,000 15 40,000 2,320 
1,912 | 5 ee 2,893 
89,454 | 7l2 | 291 
meet 66 lL ss 8,117 
15,875 25 5,000 | 491 
34,526 | 11 si 22,644 | 
6,300 | 312 858 | 
ne | san pat 4,436 | 
54,562 | 55 | 20,000 8,714 | 
11,200 | 4 | 5,000 | 3,113 
5,973 | as | 14 111 
63,171 | 10,089 | 3,641 


(s) 3 per cent. paid free of i income tax. 


(g) Worked on 9% basis, 
(p) Annas per share, 


Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


£ 
944,038 
638,815 | 
387,780 
2,049,791 


1,416,929 | 
1,916,908 | 


21,291 | 
1,302 
3,662 
5,136 
1,370 
2,818 
9,508 

13,035 
4,130 
5,828 
3,911 

54,070 
7,175 

11,010 
7,336 


15,582 
3,892 
52,731 
12,710 
7,247 


|| 1,632,621 


71,237 
53,250 
176,870 
47,226 | 
26,103 


28,890 
464,728 | 
94,802 
154,628 
36,080 
27,405 
15,472 
506,892 
4,414 | 
248,165 | 
295,597 
205,639 | 
12,242 
480,287 
615,203 
77,362 | 
85,141 
26,849 | 
31,215 | 
155,623 | 
48,351 


13,220 | 
164, ‘001 | 





Net 
Profit 


562,864 | 


| 


27,915 | 


235,055 | 


706,234 


169,006 
1,066,886 


6,205 
298 
2,997 
2,878 
907 
1,863 
3,302 
7,304 
2,282 
5,085 
2,920 
20,505 
2,261 
5,188 
4,413 


9,024 | 


1,618 
31,322 


5,457 | 


2,772 
1,535,297 


53,644 
24,445 
143,533 
14,287 


17,635 | 


22,890 
387,371 


90,828 | 


61,902 
16,695 
14,884 
9,818 
450,556 
2,233 
144,165 
190,644 
121,486 
6,278 
119,253 
268,435 
49,169 
75,731 
15,655 
21,582 
106,851 
22,452 


6,974 
97,202 













— 


— 


— 







































womnigiidl' 
Yield 
May § Apr.30, May 7, 
I 1940 1940 
/Fe%) CEREALS AND MEAT 
: 8 15 RAIN, ete.— 4 ‘ 
4 ( 5. . >’ u. 
, 6 ot rr. N. Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. 
726. guts ov. pet om. ....... sh © 1 
» 8 og La Plata, per att clisbageneinese eee 
§ ti 
$A Meas Lowe ce OR 
53 qf Basen» Bns- Gat, av. Der re 118 17 
Nil Oates = pists, 48 480 Ib., toe. 143 14 Ile 
~~} Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. 8 3 
mEAT— ee 
Beef, per 8 Ib. 48 48 
English long sides..........-..-. { 6 0 ‘os 
Week\/ Imported hinds .......+--+++-++ 5 4 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 4 4 4 4 
: English.......0:sseeeseseeeeeeneeees 8 0 8 0 
12 | MegeMAOd o.0000000.creereeesesees 44 44 
dsl se a 60 60 
~3} pork, english, BAP OT. ccccecsee 8 0 8 0 
~ IBACON (per cwt.)— 
7 - a el Bcd tabi 113 6 113 6 
ci 
. cwt. 
) or eeccese Aa eseccecpercescesess 118 6 118 6 
cd 
' 
f OTHER FOODS 
i ER (per cwt.)— . 
d Meee Eta idnavesveskeabents 143 0 143 0 
1 
d 78 0 78 0 
) 75 #O 7 © 
355 0 35 0 
355 6 35 6 
74 O 74 O 
80 0 80 0 
60 O 60 O 
62 6 65 0 
\corrEE (per cwt.)— 
ee AEE, G. BEL, cccccccccccccee 43 0 43 0 
; : 7 ) 72 
ar Costa Rica, medium to good ... ‘30 > 110 . 
; 70 0 68 0 
Ord. Kenya, medium ..........0+ss+0+0 9 0 95 0 
Div, \BGG8 (per 120)— 
___J English (standard)..............0+6 19 6 19 6 
| RUIT— 
bs Qranges, Jaffa ..........0000 boxes “4 : : : 
Nil ; 1 1 
271; | IES ctesncces lg c/s s z 7 : 
7 
wo —-—sdNawella) ..cccccccce bxs. : 
; : i 
45 ; Lemons, Messina ........... bxs. +4 : 7. ; 
3 \ Apples, B. Columbian...... bxs.{ 1} 0 11 0 
| Nil ’ 25 
| 5 | Onions, Egypt .............c000 bag > : 57 ; 
; 2 2 
| 2ifUARD (per cwt.)— 
| gs \ Mish finest bladders .............. Zaeue 
SE MI a cnicicsscsesvevecsseveee 42 6 2 6 
2) 
7 ‘PEPPER (per lb.) — 
4 { Black Lampong (in Bond)........ 0 3% O 3le 
5 » » (Duty paid) ... 0 4156 04 
2), White Muntock (f.a.q.) (in pond) 0 Alle O4l1ji6 
| 6 ” ” (Duty paid) .. 0 53; 0 5516 
4 ATOES (per cwt.)— 
9. | Enelish, King Edward, Siltlandd § 9 § 0 
H Wisbech, King Edw.(per ton) (f) . $4 . 
| gp BUGAR (per cwr. oe 
», Centrif tee » Prpt. shipm. 
10 ¢ Sif. U.K./Cont. .......cc0cc000, 6 7 6 
London— 
4) Granulated, 2 cw. bags ...... 3610 36 10 
5 ¢ Cubes, 1 cwr. cases ..... 4010 4010 
4 places, es, 2 cwt. bags ........ 34 6 «34 6 
2 oft own, 1 Ibe < cartons . = © 3 6 
West India Crystallised ...... + : - : 
aire OBACCO (per Ib.) — 
= stemmed and un- 
: stemmed, common to fine . . . 
2i| commed Sommed and on is , 3 
Dif OG eosrsrececesssescesceerees 2 6 2 6 
18 
30 Contracts and quot 
2 rice is at Sayers’ = — subject to war clause, 
10 
10 
& May 1, May 8, 
1940 1940 
it Aes (per ome Cents Cents 
ghessescece 1047, 106 
cecece 8814 8834 
seccececscess 64 6658 
401g 417, 
Sanu SK ésneeees 6554 655 
po 495g 4734 
= “) Gee Resiissiece 11 50-11-50 
eieratead 47°25 47-6219 
Lead, Ne? Y., spot.. Petaheoes,. caccce 5°10 3-00 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


AMERICAN 


Apr.30, 

1940 

TOBACCO—continued s. d. 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 9 
GREY Citecentcccccssincctsecees 20 

{ Stemmed a 9 1 

East Indian 0 19 
Unstemmed........ 2 6 

TEXTILES 

COTTON (per Ib.)}— d. 
Raw, Mid-American .............. 8°11 
go EES ccacccccccccees 10-49 
EN ictctesesecéconces 15:22 
i ida sascscccesevecs 16°47 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 25:35 


Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. ee & 


16 x_ 16, 32’s& 50's .. 25 9 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s .. 37 0 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 Ib. 14 4 
» 39 in. ditto, 371g yds. ho 
16 x 15, 814 Ib. . 13 4 
FLAX (per ton)— - 
ie isiccixccsndserxeneena 155 0 
IEEE WnkGntdccosscsnccinexacess 150 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
i a Nom. 
Pe OE TE csccccsccsccccs 26'0/0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f, London 
nits dc ennndiidcndneieas 36/0/0 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
SE necititvenicaciabicacnes 34/00 
SISAL (per ton)— 
—, May-July— fe 
stematencbescesercessscesasoes 26 O 
No 2 MinLAdbabewabeaneenediawaneute 3 0 
shidk sGtatidantaensesoecnnkes 24 0 
SILK (per lb.)— s. d. 
16 3 
I iieiiatecencksiccnenbextanmadana 17 0 
I iaiisdstnkcssecesesiieenious 16 0 
WOOL (per lb.)— d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy... 1654 
2 blackfaced, greasy ....... 14 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s 35! 
NE. scrd. average snow white 281 
scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 
Tops— 
GID eadassncrwenseseetoesnes 421 
56’s super carded..............+. 3654 
48’s average carded ............ 2914 
44’s prepared. .......ccccscssceees 28 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ - 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 22 6 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... lll O 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 282 6 
Steel rails, Heavy ......ccccccsseere 223 0 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 1420)... 24 9 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


Copper (d)— 
EE Secatisivinminecdawanve 62/0 0 
Tin— 
253/50 
DeENGE GA 2.02 ccscscccecceess 353/10/0 
a) - 

Three months .............06+++ = oa 
Lead a 

Soft foreign, Cash .......sccccee 25/0/0 
Spelter (e)— 

G.O.B., SPOt...seeseeesseceeereees 25,150 
Aluminium, ingots and bars . 100/0/0 
Nickel, home delivery ............ 0 . 
Antimony, Chinese ............++- ps O10 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit i 
Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/10/0 
eee per 76 lb. £> 2 ui 0 

s. d. 

GOLD, per fine ounce .............++ 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 

GI ccdntdccunaccinesssecccccdccasces 1 9lig 


May 1, 
1940 
ea (per lb.)}—cont. Cents 
pelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 5°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May . 5°85 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
7 =a 53 
Santos, No. 4 ...........000+ 71g 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10°96 
Cotton, Am. Mid., May ......- 10-93 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., May ......... 6°80 
Lard, Chicago, May ........... 6:12! 


May 7, 
1940 
BB & 


0 9 
2 0 
0 7 
2 6 
0 10 


2 6 


3610.0 
33/17'6 


26 0 
25 0O 
24 O 


17 0 
17 9 
16 O 


19 


2500 
25/15,0 
100 0/0 
190 0.0 
195,00 
98/0/0 

99/0,0 


9/10/0 
£50/0 0 
51/0/0 


eo 4 
168 0O 


1 9 


(d) Queweiene for standard copper no longer available. 
(f) O 


1940 
Cents 
5-75 
5-92 
53g 
71g 
10°67 
10°72 


6°77 
6-10 


Apr.30, 
1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 


in paper bags 
8. 
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May 7, 
1940 


London area 


20 to ton (free, acn-comensin—2) 


4-ton loads and upwards perton 45 0 48 6 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ..... || Nom. Nom. 
sy ii eatcreenonenpen 0 Ze 0 2! 
x» Onalic, net ......... perton 60 re 60/0 . 
s. e s. ° 
»» Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 612 1 6! 
OMIM, CRED, seeeee perton 32/0/0 32/0/0 
» Sulphate... eee 9/6/0 9/6/0 
s. d. s. d. 
DOTEy GON: ccccccccccccce percwt. 18 0 18 0 
» powder.......... . ee 19 6 19 6 
Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 9/10 . 9/10 . 
s. ° s. ° 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per lb 0 10 0 10 
»» Sulphate ...... per ton ea/sers — 
: 10/15/0 / 
Soda Bicatb. ......c<0s- - Per ton4 11/0/0 11/0/0 
5/5/0 5/5/0 
GI ik scinnasissrcnsecin Per ton4 5/10/90 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper .... per ton 26/15/0 26/15/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f. ..... ieiiiepnnaiis 13/10/0 13/10/0 
HIDES (per lb.)— é. & é@4f& 
eee, “oso Ib. 0 673 O 678 
0 4p O 4l2 
I iedecndtesewstetncsson { 0 514 0 5i4 
ee 0 773 O 7g 
ER GO x crancncses 18/20 Ib. 0 9g O 95g 
Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 lb. 0 9lo O 9k 
English & Welsh Market Hides— ‘ 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... : ae : 83g 
0 7 eo 7 
Best Calf .cccccccccccccccesccocscees 0 912 0 le 
INDIGO (per lb.)}— cn — 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ew | 6 6 6 6 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 10 1 10 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib. ...........++ 2 10 2 10 
Bark-Tanned Sole ..........++0-++: 72. ae 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides .. 7s 24 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... .2 ae 
Bellies from DS do. .........+++++- : : ; > 
2 : 2 
w» Eng. or WS do...... ? 5 — 
> > 
Domenie: TAGS cnccoccecccccccessece 3 Y 5 : 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.{ 2 3 2 3 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS rgall.— 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 634 1 654 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 914 0 94 
Vapourising Oil . 0 91. O QI 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 33% 1 334 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
Furnace. 0 614 O 614 
iiiaancsdcacstunsneeese Se 0 7 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
Ameri 25/00 25/00 
I ranctnkscncotianienesausin { 3500 35.0/0 
RUBBER (per lb.)— ah ¢'¢é 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 11 0 1154¢ 
I dn cnskecccocccccecese i 2 k 2 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 78 0 80 0 
Be EE aritcnncctenscscavccneses 81 0 83 0 
TALLOW (pe t cwt.)— 
III acccesasasssccncesess 2210 2210 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 perstd. 25/17/6 25/17/6 
” 4. e 2 25/2/6 25/2/6 
Bt @ accescecs a 24/2/6 24/2/6 
Canadian Neuter Deals 28/10/0 28/100 
PHCROERE cccccesccccccee « per *joad os 
: QU 
i iisiiktasieciccscs per std. { 50/0/0 50/0/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Fo a eae 42/10/0 47/10/0 
PRRs CRIED dee cececececesccccceszese 4415/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............005 31/2/6 31/2/6 
eee EE diniancusceronctacies 28/2/6  28/2/6 
genameenecnsunecanseosecsoccencnce 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Ou eieaas Linseed, Indian .. 8/5/0 10/12/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
EB FUMED cecccccccececccccccccceccce 18/2/6 18/2/6 
CII dcnnnsccdenncceccccccsccns 20/5/0 20/7/6 
s. d. s 4 
Turpentine (per CWt.) ........0006 53 0 53 0 


fficial minimum and maximum prices. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 8, 


(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price ants by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and 
(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


New 





May1, May 8, 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) 1940 1940 
—cont Cents Cents 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
BOF VASTE coccrcecceccsccsccesese 102 102 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 191, 203g 
Do. do. June ...... 18156 2014 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
96 deg., spot siadelashiaeiencees 2:85 2-80 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
f0.. Be  iaccnccecccese 1-491 1-481lo 
Moody's Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 161-2 162-3 





THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Establis hed 1899, by Special spenies Charter of the Japanese Government, with 
authority to issue noies in Formosa. 





Head Office : TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central | Office in Japan: TOKYO 


Branches. 
Amoy Hankow Makong Sintiku Taito 
Batavia Heito Manila Syoka Tikao 
Bombay Hongkong Nanto Singapore Tansui 
Canton Kagi New York Soerabaia Toen 
Dairen Karenko Osaka Swatow Yokohama 
Foochow Kirun Semarang Taityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai Tainan 


Correspondents in every Principal Town in the World. 
The Bank transacts General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business, and acts as 
Business Agents for other Banks. i 
Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be asvertained on application. 


London Office: 40 & 41 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. (M. DOI, Manager) 
Telegrams : Foreign—‘‘ Taiwangink, London.” Telephone : London Wall 5331-3 (3 lines) 








CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, COMPANY 
(Incerporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 4 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED 
DEBENTURE STOCK, NEW BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAIL- 
WAY 4 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, ATLANTIC AND 
NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 4 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE RE- 
DEEMABLE DERENTURE STOCK. In preparation for the payment 
of the half-yearly interest payable on 1st July next, on the above 
Stocks, the transfer books will be closed on 24th May and will be re- 
opened on 2nd July. 

FE. J. WHIDDETT, 
Deputy-Secretary 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, 2nd May, 1940. 





RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed 
that they will receive PAYMENT of the DIVIDEND declared at the 
General Meeting held on the 3rd instant, at the rate of Two Shillings 
and Sixpence per Share on the Preference Shares, less Income Tax, on 
and after Monday, the 20th May, 1940, on presentation of Coupon 
No. 86 on the Preference Shares, either at the Company’s Office in 
London, or at the Société Générale, 29 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 

Coupons for payment in London must be left four clear days previ- 
ously for examination, and may be deposited forthwith. 


By Order, 
J. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
Offices of the Company: 
11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 
3rd May, 1940. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LTD. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 86) 
of 22} per cent., less Incomie Tax at 7s. 6d. in the £, has this day been 
DECLARED on the issued shares of the Corporation in respect of the 
year ending 30th September, 1940, and will be payable on and after 
the 12th June, 1940, to all Shareholders on the Registers on the 
8th May, 1940. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from the gth to 16th May, 
-940, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary 

Temporary Registered Address: 

St. Hilda’s School, Bushey, Herts. 
8th May, 1940. 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 6) of 
74 per cent., less Income Tax at 6s. 6d. in the /, has this day been 
DECLARED on the Capital of the Company in respect of the year 
ending 30th September, 1940, and will be payable on and after the 
19th June, 1940, to all Shareholders on the Registers on the 8th May, 
1940. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from 9th to 16th May, 
1940, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board. 

H. E. ASHBY, Secretary. 

Temporary Registered Address: 

St. Hilda’s School, Bushey, Herts 
8th May, 1940. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research (pre- 
ferably in the fields of Economics or Education) of the value of £400 
for one year for the Session 1940-41. It is not essential that candidates 
should be members of a University. Further particulars should be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Academic Registrar, University 
of London, 42 Gyles Park, Stanmore, Middlesex. The last day of 
application is 1st June, 1949. 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Sportiswoope Limitep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4._ Published weekly by s+ Office 
Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4. -Saturday, May 11, 1940. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATIQ, 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
the extent and in manner presrbed ” Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of aed t 





y.) 
Authorised ital . ‘en eno one un 
Issued and Fully Paid-up. ..  . 8 Fae fee 
Reserve Funds? sterling ... “ ove ee ++» £6,500,000 
Hongkong Currency .. one one siti - $10;000;000 
Reserve Liability of guong Cr ° ove ee ++» $20,000,009 


Head Office: HONGKONG 


Board of Directors : H. V. WILKINSON, Chairman 
Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy-Chairman 
J. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, G, MISKI 
K. S. MORRISON, Hon. Mr. T. E. PEARCE, C.C. ROBERTS, Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS | 
Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAY BURN, 

Branches: Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, Colombo, 
Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, ‘Hankow, Harbin, Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Moukden, Muar, New Y 
Pieping (Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai,” Singa 

Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Swatow, Tientsin, , ae Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohams "| 

Committee in London: A. H. Barlow, c. ERED Re Ww. a H. ‘Hill-Wood, 
Sir George eee, G.B.E 
Managers in London: O. J. Barnes, E. J. — y 
Sub-Manager: G. M. Dalgety. Accountant: A. M, Knight, 
9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.cC.3 


TERMS OF 
SP PSe SIP TON 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 
£s. d. £s. d, 


12 Months - - 218 0 3 10 
6 Months - : 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 
obtained in 
THE CITY: 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 111 Rue Reaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 

BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK : The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. and Branches. 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 





In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


eeeceeeet 
eoeeerrt 


secenneeeee® 


